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PREFACE 

IF a romance has been so written as to convey to our minds 
an impression of naturalness, we remark that such things 
might have happened in real life : there is, we say, in the work 
in question, something that reads like a biography. In these 
pages an attempt has been made to reverse this process, and so 
to trKce the thoughts and actions of actual men and women 
that . a bic^^phy may, if the reader so pleases, be looked 
upon as a work of fiction. No unreal or imaginary person 
b to be found commemorated in this story : names, it is true, 
have to a great extent been changed, but all the characters 
have, to the best of the biographer's ability, been truthfully 
painted in their real colours, and conscientiously placed in their 
real surroundings. And yet, even in the matter of names, all 
have not been changed; good Mrs. Lawson, for instance, Mr. 
William and Mr, Frank, her sons, and Miss Peggy, her daughter, 
together with the numerous friends ever so welcome in her 
hospitable house, retain the designations familiar in the days of 
the French Revolution to the neighbours in the Grammar 
School Wjmd of Glasgow. 

In order that biographer and reader alike may enter into 
the mental and moral atmosphere of their forefathers, every 
subject touched upon in this chronicle of the past is looked at 
from the point of view of one or other of the different individuals 
of the story, a method of treatment which in many cases 
necessarily precludes any possibility of attaining to a wide or 
comprehensive view of certain events and of certain personages. 

vU 
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Why waste time, for instance, over the military genius or real 
character of Napoleon Bonaparte? In the eyes of our great- 
grandfathers and great-grandmothers, Whig and Tory alike, he 
was merely a hated usurper, an infamous tormentor of mankind 
— ^the Curse of Europe — such therefore let him be to us as we 
live for a time in the days that are gone by. 

As to the family history — the tradition of the exiled 
Macgregor and of the Fraserburgh branch of the family was 
handed down by old Richard Kennoway of Balwysie, who died 
in 1825, at the great age of ninety-one, and by his granddaughter, 
who also lived to be old, was repeated to me. Across the 
North Sea a friend brought the story told to him one day by 
Edouard Grieg in his house in Bergen of the flight from Scot- 
land after the Jacobite rising of his ancestors Alexander Greig 
of Fraserburgh and Anna Mylne his spouse^— brought also the 
story of the persistent belief of the father of the great Norwegian 
composer — whose crest was the same as that of the Kennoways 
— ^to the effect that he was related to Admiral Greig of Russia, 
a cousin of the farmer of Balwysie. Beyond this there is no 
further proof, nor is any now possible, of the alleged descent of 
Edouard Gri^ from the exiled Macgregor. For the genealogy 
of Mrs. Gilmour, I am indebted to the Account of the Clan 
Iver, published in Aberdeen in 1873 > whilst the later details of 
the sayings and doings of the family were written down a 
number of years ago by a great-granddaughter of the lady in 
question, to whom Miss Mary Gilmour, then in extreme old 
age, with pleasure told over again and again her numerous 
stories of Gra'mamma, and of her own young days in Greenock 
and Gourock and Liverpool. All letters quoted are genuine, as 
are all the little incidents mentioned as having been related by 
Katherine Steuart of Comtoune, by the family in Brigend, by 
Mr. Maclellan, by Mr. James and Mr. Richard Kennoway, also 
by others of a later generation. 

As to the setting of the story — ^the books consulted have 
been too numerous to be here mentioned, but to give a single 
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instance, it may be said tliat the details bearing upon the fate 
of Muir the Advocate and Reformer have been drawn from the 
Reminiscences of Glasgow by Mackenzie ; from Lord Jeffrey's 
and Lord Cockbum's Memoirs; from the biographies of Sir 
Samuel Romflly, of Mrs. Fletcher, and of William Pitt by Lord 
Stanhope, as also from the newspapers of the year 1793. 

K.S. 
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RICHARD KENNOWAY AND 
HIS FRIENDS 

CHAPTER I 
THE KENNOWAYS OF THAT ILK 

THE much respected minister who sits busily engaged in 
writing his next Sunday's sermon gives little thought, 
as a rule, to the unsightly rags and shreds which, with the 
violent aid of fire and water, have formed the snowy paper 
lying before him on his desk. As little, perhaps, does the 
same man, cultured, law-abiding, blameless of life, and widely 
beloved, consider the long train of unlikely events which has 
conspired, from generation to generation, to make him just 
what he is at the present moment. Innumerable deeds of 
violence and bloodshed, insufferable wrongs and fiendish acts of 
vengeance, the anger of kings, the rapacity of nobles — a thousand 
other forgotten influences have in far distant days moved 
this very minister's forefathers about, as the chessmen on a 
board are moved by the hand of a skilful player, and have 
prepared the way for his final settlement in such and such a 
town or parish, and no other. This, at least, had been the case 
with one of the ministers whose life-story is to be told in these 
pages. 

It is strange, indeed, that the Rev. Richard Kennoway, pre- 
eminently a man of peace, diffident and self-distrustful to a 
fault, and entirely opposed by temperament to all violence and 
roughness, should have sprung from a line of ancestors so 
notorious as the most turbulent of a turbulent clan that, in the 
year 1611, King James the Sixth, in an access of ungovernable 
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fury, ordered the Earl of Athole to hunt them down from their 
native hills with a view to their dispersion. This order was 
readily obeyed. The wild Macgregors were hounded in droves 
into the streets of Perth, until the Fair City resembled a great 
slave-market; and so miserable and forlorn were the looks of 
the savage men and women doomed to return no more to their 
mountains, that even the citizens who had lived in dread of their 
misdeeds felt an involuntary movement of compassion, and 
ventured to express a faint hope that some good might come 
of the King's new notion of planting. This planting scheme of 
the King's Majesty, devised with the utmost care and fore- 
thought, was carried out in Perthshire by Athole, and in the 
country about Loch Lomond by Argyll, with a certain brutal con- 
scientiousness well pleading to the Modern Solomon. To what 
part of Scotland th^ west-country Macgregors were sent, I do 
not know, but, by twos and threes, the most intractable members 
of the clan in Perthshire were forcibly settled, as most un- 
welcome colonists, in and about the seaport towns and fishing 
villages of Fife — a wise arrangement, as, in the event of any 
trouble or conspiracy among the exiles, a vessel of war from 
Leith could speedily reach the scene of disturbance. 

From the city of Perth, after a few days* imprisonment, a 
gang of miserable men and women, with their children, were 
driven like cattle through Bridge of Earn towards Falkland 
and Markinch. Urged by the curses of the troopers, the home- 
sick and scowling exiles dragged themselves wearily onward to 
a district where the broad expanse of the blue Forth burst upon 
their view. Then they stopped short, and the planting began : 
so many poor wretches, separated from the larger company, 
being despatched to Dysart, so many to West Wemyss, so many 
to East Wemyss, others to Leven, and farther along the coast. 
It would appear, however, that there were too many captives for 
even the innumerable little seaports of Fife, and as, above all 
things, the overcrowding of colonists so dangerous must be 
avoided, it came to pass that the Macgregors in whose fortunes 
we are specially interested, with their children by their side, 
finally found themselves making their way, under the chaise 
of one of the Earl's troopers, towards an inland village, which, 
viewed from a distance, in the year 1611, as at the present day, 
appeared as a splash of bright red colouring on the face of a 
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long slope of green country descending gradually to the 
magnificent golden curve of Largo Bay. 

The news of their coming had preceded them, and as the 
armed horseman, driving the dolorous family before him, 
clattered through the narrow streets of Kennoway, and halted 
on the rough causeway at the kirkyard gate, the entire popula- 
tion of the place gathered themselves together in consternation 
to gaze upon the undesirable aliens who, by order of the King's 
Majesty, were to be planted in their midst. The minister, in a 
flutter of authoritative indignation, came hurrying from the manse 
close by, whilst round him there gathered from the crowd his 
elders, resistance written on every line of their faces; for in 
ordinary circumstances, in those old days, without the approval 
and permission of the kirk-session no stranger might dare to 
settle in a new neighbourhood. What manner of persons were 
those new-comers ? They were Macgregors^ it was whispered — 
and that was enough. Only a short time before, all Scotland 
had been ringing with the story of the mournful procession, 
through the streets of Stirling, of two hundred widows of the 
Buchanans and Colquhouns, alt clad in black, and each carrying 
aloft on a spear the blood-stained shirt of her dead husband, 
cruelly slaughtered by the Clan Gregor. The horror of the 
sight of those widows, crying aloud to Heaven for vengeance, 
had hardly passed away, and now an evil fate had brought to 
a distant village in Fife this wretched couple — ^thieves and 
murderers no doubt, like the rest of their people. What meant 
this new notion of the King's Majesty ? What meant this plant- 
ing of reprobates throughout the length and breadth of Scotland ? 
What was amiss with the good old way that it should be 
abolished now ? For the time had been, and that not long ago, 
that loyal noblemen had been rewarded by the grant of a great 
stretch of unreclaimed land with all the savage Macgregors 
upon it, to be slain at will by the new owner, or by his huntsmen, 
for a reward of so much for each bleeding human head. 

Such questions were in the hearts and on the lips of every 
inhabitant of the village of Kennoway who, on that day of the 
year 161 1, gathered round the two outlaws and their whimper^ 
ing children, and yet no word of resistance was spoken even by 
the minister. Without a testificate of character no stranger had 
ever before been permitted to settle in the parish. No testificate 
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did those exiles bring with them from the place of their nativity, 
but it was the will of King James and of his Privy Councillors, 
plainly expressed in documents duly signed and sealed, and 
now presented by the emissary of the Earl of Athole, that the 
village of Kennoway should shelter, and indeed bestow a new 
name upon the strangers ; therefore, perforce, the evil-looking 
man and woman were frigidly received by the minister and his 
kirk-session, and by them consigned, with scant ceremony, not 
to one of the snug, red-tiled cottages, but to a wretched wooden 
hut, an undesirable piece of Church property, scarce wind and 
water tight 

What had been the previous position in Perthshire of those 
members of the Clan Gregor there is now, of course, no means 
of even guessing. Kennoway, formerly Macgregor, may have 
been of high or of low degree, — a great gentleman with a 
pedigree as long as his sword, or a humble ghillie, — in any case 
he had been a leader in tumult and bloodshed, therefore, from 
the point of view of his clansmen, a man much to be respected 
and admired. At a later date, it has been told me, the family 
possessed a number of fine old chairs of black oak adorned with 
a coat of arms, — the prominent feature a ship labouring in 
distress on a stormy sea, — ^a circumstance which may possibly 
indicate that the outlaw's descendants were mindful of some 
departed pretensions of their forefathers ; but in any case the 
heraldic device, so strangely out of place in the parlour of a Fife 
farmhouse, must have been the result of sentimental retrospect 
on the part of a later generation, for with no waggon-load of 
furniture, oak or otherwise, did the original Kennoways travel 
towards the shores of the Forth. When they arrived in their 
new home those planted Macgregors were simply beggars. 

Vainly we seek to imagine what may henceforward have 
been the manner of life led by the unfortunate Kennoway. He 
may have pined away and died untimely of a hopeless 
melancholy, as men of his race have pined and died when 
banished from their native hills ; or he may have been a philo- 
sophical soul who, after a time, came to find in the by no means 
contemptible outline of Largo Law something home-like and 
pleasant, in some measure consolatory to eyes that could no 
longer rest on the sky-piercing peak of Schiehallion. When the 
original tartan wrapping worn by Kennoway when he came 
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from his native Highlands would mend and patch no more, the 
exile, with a sigh, must have donned the homespun kilt-coat 
and the broad blue bonnet of his neighbours ; he may even have 
forgotten to a certain extent the soft Gaelic tongue, and have 
learned to express himself in the harsh, outlandish gutturals of 
Fife. But why attempt to read the past ? Nobody knows — 
nobody even in Kennoway has for more than two hundred years 
known — anything of this man. 

Only one thing is certain. Such a man once lived a 
shadowed existence in the village of Kennoway, a despised and 
lonely being, who if he ever dared to seek out any of his clans- 
men in the streets of Dysart or Leven, did so at the risk of his 
neck. For if, whilst he spoke with three other planted 
Macgr^ors, a fourth chanced to come round a comer, and 
paused to join in the talk, all five men had forfeited their lives 
— they had committed a crime punishable by death. 

And yet, even in that miserable life lived so long ago in a 
little village of Fife, there must have been moments of triumph. 
Hard by the red-roofed cottages, but hidden down in the leafy 
gloom of Kennoway Den, there runs over stones a clear 
streamlet of water, a poor imitation, it might appear to the 
exile, of his own glorious Highland burns, yet singing, though 
more quietly, the same sweet song. Who could forbid this man 
to withdraw himself from the company of the villagers who 
scorned him ? Who could forbid him to wander alone down 
into the depths of the Den ? Running water was linked in the 
imagination of his people with their own high destiny — who, 
then, could forbid Kennoway to whisper to the little stream 
the name that it was death for him to utter — his own name — 
and the proud boast of his ancient clan — " Hills, Waters, and 
Macgregors, these are the oldest things in Albion " ? Not even 
King James and all his Privy Councillors could deprive poor 
Kennoway of this secret consolation. 

It is Sunday the 7th of August, in the year 1642, and a 
grave and respectable elder passes through the cheerful 
churchyard of Kennoway — a burying-place where the dead 
hardly claim a thought from a stranger, so glorious from that 
commanding height is the outlook down green slopes towards 
the wide expanse of the Forth and the shoreless North Sea 
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beyond. With serious salutation of the three other elders 
associated with him in the responsible duty of *' taking the 
collection," the new-comer stations himself in the doorway 
beside the large pewter plate, into which the parishioners throw 
their scanty copper coins, as they enter the thatched church, so 
laboriously repaired every summer, only persistently to fall in 
pieces with the storms of the succeeding winter. 

The first authentic glimpse in the Kirk-Session Records of 
Kennoway of one of the wretched boys brought south by the 
Macgregor couple is startlingly unexpected, so much so, indeed, 
that involuntarily we are compelled to feel a deeper respect for 
the wisdom of the Modern Solomon than hitherto we have done. 
For here, after an interval of only thirty-one years, we find 
standing at the church plate of a Sunday morning, a valued and 
trustworthy guardian of parish funds, Thomas Kennoway, the 
son of the outlawed Macgregor — ^there certainly appears to have 
been much to recommend the forcible planting scheme of King 
James. 

By the time that the elder appears on the scene, in all prob- 
ability his discreditable father was dead, but that his widowed 
mother still survived may perhaps be inferred from the fact that, 
in the course of the year 1642, we find a certain Bessie Kennoway 
presenting, as a householder on her own account, ''ane supplica- 
tioune" to the kirk-session regarding the dilapidated con- 
dition of her dwelling-house — ** This day " — we read in the old 
Records — "Bessie Kennoway presented ane supplicatioune to 
the Elders desyring that they would help her to repair the south 
window . . . not to be responsible . . . considering that ane house 
might be more safelie built." The ancient manuscript is in 
places illegible, but the experience of all time comes to our aid, 
and we clearly perceive that the tenant of the kirk-session long 
ago argued that, her hovel being so badly put together, her 
landlords, and not she herself, should be held liable for some 
damage done by her to the south window. Little consideration, 
I fear, was shown to poor Bessie ; or perhaps the wooden hut, 
like the church under whose shadow it stood, was past repair ; 
for six years later we find the widow still dissatisfied — ^* ist 
October, 1648 . . . Upon the foresaid day, William Miller recevit 
eight pence to buy nails to mend Bessie Kennoway's house." 

Time passes on, and we find the ever-increasing Kennoway 
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clan, ardent Covenanters to a man, struggling through terrible 
years of persecution and stubborn resistance. Some of them 
lived in tiie village, and these must certainly have mingled in 
the sullen crowd that gathered about the fine old inn, close by 
the churchyard gate, on the day when the coach stood at the 
gateway waiting to carty Judas to his doom on Magus Moor 
And their neighbours whispered to the Kennoways, and the 
Kennoways passed on to others, the story so strange and 
unlikely that it must be true, the story that still lingers about 
the walls of the old house ; and silent men and women smiled 
bitterly at the thought that the Archbishop had spent the night 
in one of the garret rooms. 

The famous inn was full, it may be, of Covenanting guests, 
whose sleep would be the sweeter if they knew that Judas 
Iscariot was so ignominiously lodged. 

The days of persecution have come to an end — the glorious 
Revolution is an accomplished fact The Episcopal curate of 
Kennoway has decamped with all the money in the Poor's Box, 
with the Session book, with the bonds of mortification, and the 
other documents belonging to the church ; and Mr. Russel, the 
new minister, consults his people about the ordination of 
Presbyterian elders — ^' And, as he was a stranger in the place, 
he earnestly desyred that only such should be listed as were 
men of known integritie, free from public scandal, friends of the 
interests of Christ, and of the present established government, 
and of most note in the place, that they may have authoritie, 
and men that will be faithful." 

It is gratifying to find amongst the parishioners held to be 
thus highly qualified, two grandsons of the turbulent Macgregor, 
David Kennoway in Treaton and Thomas Kennoway in Burn 
of Kennoway ; in short, so greatly esteemed were the exile's 
descendants in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that it 
seems to have been understood in their native parish that no 
collection of elders could possibly be complete without a 
Kennoway. In 1735 we find an elder of the third generation, 
another David Kennoway in Treaton ; whilst in the fourth 
generation after the planting, a certain Alexander Kennoway 
holds the same responsible office. The taint in the Macgregor 
blood had been successfully eliminated, but the passing of time 
could not weaken the old clan feeling, and whilst the other 
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parishioners occasionally invited their own kindred, along with 
intimate friends, to stand as sponsors for their children, the 
Kennoways, from generation to generation, held themselves 
aloof from the people of Fife, and even invented a fashion of 
their own — three witnesses of one child's baptism — in order to 
do honour to yet another brother or cousin. 

Thus firmly established on the soil of Fife, the family tree 
of the Kennoways of that Ilk grew and flourished in a manner 
most satisfactory when we consider the dubious nature of the 
root from which it sprang. Of the numerous descendants of 
the scowling exile of 1611, many remained in the respectable 
farmer class to which the sons and grandsons so speedily attained, 
many became lairds of some standing in the county, several were 
ministers of the gospel, whilst more than one rose to a high 
position in the Army, and others to still greater eminence in 
the Navy. 

These, as it were, are the leaves of the family tree, but from 
the root so despised there has blossomed a rare and a beautiful 
flower, whose fame has gone forth among the nations. The 
story rests upon no documentary evidence, but it has been told 
me by a daughter of one of the Kennoways that certain 
descendants of the original exile, who had reverted to a surname 
more nearly resembling the name of Macgregor, settled in the 
northern seaport of Fraserburgh. After the Jacobite rising, 
one of these, Alexander Greig by name, had the good 
fortune to elude the gallows by escaping with his spouse, 
Anna Mylne, in a vessel bound for Bergen ; and at this day the 
two fugitives are represented in the country of their adoption 
by the great musical composer of Norway — Edouard Grieg. 



CHAPTER II 

THE KENNOWAYS IN BALWYSIE 

«nr^HERE were four wheels in Balwysie in the old times." 

X These words of the old lady to whom I am indebted 
for the story of the Fraserburgh Kennoways, were, some years 
ago, uttered in my hearing with a slight inherited intonation 
of triumph, pleasantly reminiscent of the days gone by, 
when each cottage and farmhouse and country mansion 
prided itself on the number of busy spinners it could muster 
round a blazing fire of a cold winter evening. Then the 
speaker went on to call up for me a pretty, old-world picture 
that had lived on in her mother's memory to the end of a 
very long life. 

In the old, and now demolished, farmhouse of Balwysie, 
which must in its day have been the dower-house of the Dundas 
family, so quaint and fine were its internal arrangements, there 
was a large and beautifully proportioned apartment, having at 
one end a great fireplace, of such amplitude that it almost 
seemed to be a separate anteroom, and so splendid were the 
fires that used to be piled up in the kitchen-parlour that no 
candles or oil-lamps were ever used by the family. When all 
four of the Kennoway brothers were at home, it was on the 
stone benches of the ingle-neuk that they sat laughing and talk- 
ing at the close of the winter day ; whilst on spinning-chairs in 
front of the fire sat their two pretty sisters, Janet and Cecily, 
with the two house-servants in their bright-coloured short-gowns, 
all four trying who would keep her wheel whirling fastest and 
loudest. Upstairs, in one of the panelled upper chambers, — for 
the house was panelled throughout, — ^in some lavender-scented 
kist there lay folded away, so the old lady told me, the apprentice 
work of the two beautiful girls, their own shrouds, carefully 
spun — and perhaps not very dolorously, for the custom was 
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universal — under the supervision of their grandmother Seaton. 
But on those cheerful winter nights, when all the brothers 
were at home, there was no thought of shrouds. The 
coals and logs were piled high in the great ingle-neuk, and 
gay was the talk, and loud the laughter, till the good eldest 
brother James, the divinity student, neat and precise in 
knee-breeches and shoe-buckles, ever on the outlook for some- 
thing improving, began to read aloud a standard work of 
English literature. 

Richard Kennoway, the great-great-grandson of Macgregor 
the exile, and the tenant of Balwysie, took little part in those 
gay evenings. The farmer had a passion for solitude and study, 
and whilst the young people span and chatted, and laughed and 
read aloud, he used to spend long hours over his books on 
astronomy, mathematics, and natural philosophy, in the adjoin- 
ing Oak Parlour — a fine old room entirely panelled in black oak, 
with a built-in bed of the same wood, and ranged round the 
walls the beautifully carved chairs with the crest of the ship on 
the stormy sea. Over at the great house, General Dundas 
spent much of his leisure in the same manner ; and when he and 
Richard Kennoway met, as they frequently did, for there was a 
real friendship between the laird and his tenant, the conversation 
soon turned from the weather and the crops to some mathe- 
matical or astronomical difficulty that for das^s had been 
absorbing the attention of both men. 

The young people of Balwysie occupied a position in life 
which appears strange to their descendants — ^they, the sons and 
daughters of a tenant farmer, being, by their mother, Ailie 
Seaton, of gentle birth, and related to some of the best families 
in the county. For, in those old times, young ladies of good 
birth and breeding, plain perhaps, or poor, or afflicted with 
fathers who, for some reason or other, were unwilling to provide 
suitable tochers^ in the absence of all latter-day outlets such as 
literature or sick-nursing, very frequently, as the best solution 
of a great difficulty, married beneath their own rank. By thus 
condescending, it must not, however, be supposed that the 
unfortunate gentlewoman condemned herself to a life of 
constant humiliation : for one thing, not a few ladies of her 
acquaintance had taken the same step ; and for another, although 
respect for rank was then far greater than it now is, the bond of 
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kinship was also more binding. The children of such mixed 
marriages were not despised by their fine relations; on the 
contrary, they found themselves on festive occasions, such as 
Handsel Monday, very welcome at the table of their cousin the 
laird, and as they had been brought up by their well-bom 
mother in the traditions of gentle birth, their behaviour, when 
thus honoured, though touched with a certain rusticity, was 
dignified and self-respecting. 

In Balwysie the mother had died young, but the boys and 
girls there were firmly taken in hand by their grandmother, 
Mistress Cecily Seaton, who would have them to remember 
that they were no common farmer children. By one who 
remembered how as a child she used to sit with delight in the 
ingle-neuk of the kitchen parlour, certain of the instructions of 
Grandmother Seaton to a generation before her own have been 
handed down. It was the duty of the young Kennoways, 
according to this good lady, to live mindful of the fact that they 
were not simply Kennoways, no mere landless and nameless 
Macgr^ors, but that their mother was a Seaton, the daughter 
of a Seaton, and the niece, moreover, of such men as Mr. Seaton 
of Seatongrange, of Mr. James Seaton of Havilhead, — a fine 
property too, though not so fine as Seatongrange, — of Mr. 
Alexander Seaton, twice elected Lord Provost of Perth, and of 
Mr. George Seaton, the eminently good and much respected 
minister of Falkland. 

Ailie Seaton, who I rather think, from the ugliness of one 
or two of her children, must have been plain and red-haired, 
was not only thus highly connected; to her there had fallen 
the further advantage of having been adopted and brought up 
in a genteel, if somewhat dreary, fashion, by the last-named 
personage in Mistress Cecily's imposing list of uncles. In no 
mere ordinary manse had Ailie resided with the grave and 
studious bachelor, but in the splendid, old royal palace of 
Falkland ; half ruined, it is true, but still possessing many grand 
and gloomy apartments, in one of which, the study, the young 
girl, humbly seated the while on a footstool at her uncle's feet, 
daily repeated her numerous tasks. Mr. George Seaton's careful 
training produced, I suspect, a maiden somewhat prim and 
punctilious — ^it was from his mother, I have little doubt, that 
Mr. James Kennoway inherited his old-fashioned courtesy 
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of manner and his turn for etiquette and dignified deport- 
ment. 

In course of time a lover, beautiful of face and form as any 
prince in a fairy-tale, came knocking for Ailie at the gates of 
Falkland Palace; and so irresistible were the looks of the 
splendid young man, that no surprise was excited, even in the 
great family of Seatongrange, when in February 1765, the well- 
educated and well-connected maiden married Richard, the son 
of James Kennoway and Janet Dowie, in the Mains of 
Kirkforther. 

Beyond the circumstance of her rich endowment in 
creditable uncles, of Ailie Seaton's life hardly a trace now 
remains on earth: her days were not destined to be long 
in the land, and in the year 1779 she died at Balwysie of 
a lingering consumption, leaving behind her only this brief 
record — than which none could be better — "She was a good 
woman." 

Of the mother who had been so long withdrawn from the 
common life of the family by sickness, her little son Richard, 
who was only five years old at the time of her death, would 
have remembered nothing at all, had it not been for a curious 
circumstance, which made so deep an impression on his mind 
that he often in later years used to tell the story to his own 
children with a solemnity of manner affecting to their young 
imaginations. On the morning of his mother's death, he was 
alone for a little time with her in the Oak Parlour, when a 
beautiful white dove entered by the open window, and after 
circling round the room, departed as it had come. Delighted 
and surprised, little Richard ran to tell Grandmother Seaton 
of the wonderful thing that had happened : to his alarm she 
burst into tears — ^well she knew what was meant by the visit 
of a dove to a sick-room — it was a sure sign of immediate 
death. 

For some years after 1779, Grandmother Seaton lived 
on in Balwysie, till Janet, the eldest daughter, was old 
enough to act as housekeeper, when the good lady, not un- 
willingly, retired to enjoy a quieter life in the snug top-flat — 
reached, I have been told, by a stone outside stair — of a 
whitewashed house in the neighbouring village of Lendrum; 
hardly a residence that would now be chosen by a well- 
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connected gentlewoman, but one considered in the homely 
old days as perfectly suitable even for a relative of the 
Seatongrange family. 

Although thus withdrawn from the actual supervision of her 
daughter's family, Grandmother Seaton, from her flat in Lendrum, 
continued to exercise an influence at once pious and genteel 
over the young people of Balwysie, and with her Cecily, the 
youngest of the Kennoways, spent much of her time, receiving 
from the worthy lady the same grave and formal training that 
had fallen to her mother in her young days in Falkland Palace. 
For Mr. George Seaton's sister-in-law was a very excellent 
person, a really good woman according to the austere and 
unnatural ideal of her time, whose custom it was to bring in each 
Sabbath day upon her knees, and in like manner to bid farewell 
to the day of rest — a pious custom nobody could possibly have 
objected to had it been observed in solitude, but which was felt 
to be a great trial by poor Cecily Kennoway and the young 
servant-girl, who twice a week were kept out of bed till after 
midnight Many a time, as Cecily used afterwards to tell, she 
and her worn-out companion were fast asleep on their knees 
when the clock in the old church tower struck twelve, and the 
good lady at that signal brought her lengthened prayers to a 
dose. 

The minister of that old church of Lendrum, whose chimes 
raised Grandmother Seaton from her knees at midnight each 
Saturday and Sunday, cannot possibly have been considered 
by the excellent lady in everything, or indeed in almost every- 
thing, as the model of a true pastor ; I suspect shrewdly that the 
words in which Dr. Webster has been described to me — ^words 
that with only too good reason might have been applied to very 
many of the ministers of Scotland in those days — ^were, in the 
first instance, uttered by Mrs. Seaton herself — " A kindly man, 
and a good neighbour, but a Moderate of the Moderates." To 
so earnest a woman it was a distress that her daughter's children 
should be brought up in a religious atmosphere so chilly, but 
there was consolation for her in the thought that, as he 
approached manhood, her eldest grandson promised fair to be a 
minister of the stamp of his Uncle George of Falkland. From 
his earliest years, indeed, it had been understood in Balwysie 
that James, always a thoughtful and conscientious boy, should 
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Grassmarket of Edinburgh, the Dundee carrier had more than 
once rubbed shoulders and drunk loyal toasts with the student's 
two bachelor uncles, Messrs. William and James Kennoway, 
merchants in Cupar-Fife — why, then, should a man of such 
importance in the commercial world not hail as a friend a 
divinity student whom he found waiting for him in a wayside 
inn with his brother's big kist? 

After the successful despatch of his kist by the Dundee 
carrier, Richard had to wait on for about a week at Balwysie, 
for it was by the circuitous route of the Pettycur passage and 
Edinburgh that Robert, in very leisurely fashion, made his way 
towards Glasgow. But those remaining days were not wasted, 
for in evety spare moment Brother James poured into the half- 
attentive ears of the lad enough of good advice to serve him for 
the rest of his natural days ; advice regarding the dangers lurk- 
ing for frivolous and unthinking youth in city and University 
life ; advice on religious observances and regular church attend- 
ance ; advice as to diligent study and a wise choice of college 
companions ; advice as to tidiness and order, and due care of 
his clothes; advice as to elegant composition, careful hand- 
writing, and accurate dating of his letters home ; advice as to a 
gentlemanlike deportment and courtesy towards his superiors, in- 
feriors, and equals ; and, above all, advice as to an extreme polite- 
ness and deference towards worthy Mrs. Lawson and every 
member of her excellent family, — such, at all events, are a few, a 
very few, of the subjects afterwards so strongly insisted upon in 
the letters of the vigilant elder brother to Richard in Glasgow. 
Only on one matter, and that a most important one, had James 
Kennoway no misgivings: well he knew that the home circle 
which his brother was to have the privilege of entering was 
in every respect unexceptionable, for with good Mrs. Lawson, 
in the Grammar School Wynd, he himself had boarded during 
several years of his college course ; her sons, Mr. William and 
Mr. Frank, were amongst his most valued friends ; whilst for Miss 
Peggy, his senior by a few years, Mr. James had a very warm 
regard. 

At last the long-expected morning dawned, and Richard, 
with feelings somewhat mingled, bade farewell to his father and 
sisters, and turned his back upon Balwysie. Down the brae by 
the familiar short-cut went Richard and his three brothers, 
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casting, in the uncertain morning light, long shadows behind 
them on bleachfields white as snow, with hanks of linen lying on 
the dewy grass; up the brae on the other side they climbed 
rather silently, and entered the quiet streets of Lendrum, sleepiest 
of villages, with its ancient green, and the Trysting Trees, and 
the Duke's g^at park beyond. 

At the west end of the village, George and David took leave 
of their brother in the kindly, undemonstrative fashion of the 
north ; but James walked on for some miles with the traveller, 
pouring, as he went, into the ears of the lad he loved counsels 
more serious than any yet urged upon him — counsels none the 
less sincere that they were expressed, as in his letters, in the 
formal phraseology of the day. Oh, that Richard would consider 
betimes his latter end, and strive to make his calling and elec- 
tion sure. How little a thing would even a long life appear when 
death drew nigh, as death so surely would. What would matter 
then mere earthly fame and scholarship and learning, when weighed 
in the balance with those spiritual gifts only to be attained unto 
by a constant waiting on a Throne of Grace, from which the 
Supreme Being turned none empty away? Let Richard take 
heed to his path, for never in the world's history had it been 
necessary for a young man beginning life to walk more warily. 
The times were very evil ; and there was spread abroad a spirit 
of levity and of the love of pleasure so great that few now read 
for instruction, but only for amusement. In earlier days, men 
might be no Christians, but they were, at least, zealous Deists, 
and believers in a future state of existence ; now, sad to say, 
such distinctions no longer subsisted, and absolute, dogmatic 
atheism was the prevailing tone of cultured society. Glasgow 
might not be so permeated with infidelity as Edinburgh, but 
even in Glasgow, Richard would find that those who had the 
interests of religion at heart were branded as the Stupid Party, 
and were considered far beneath the notice of the men of superior 
ability, whose genius had raised them above old-fashioned super- 
stition. Religion was a cause that most intellectual men had 
given up long ago. Oh, let Richard be warned ! Let Richard 
pray I 

Thus solemnly spoke the earnest young man, who had been 
brought up among the Moderates, before he parted from his 
brother. Then he lingered long on the brae-head, and watched 
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the boy, whose form was beautiful and graceful as the form of 
a young Greek god, walking away from home and kindred so 
lightly that he seemed almost to tread on air — watched him with 
unspoken prayer, till at last a bend of the road hid him from 
sight. 

The boy of fifteen was footsore and weary when, towards the 
evening of his second day's journey, he entered, in the autumn 
twilight, the beautiful city of Glasgow, and saw for the first time 
the old cathedral standing out sharp and clear against a back- 
ground of fir-clad hill, and recognised from his brother's descrip- 
tion the college buildings. How glorious and worthy of all 
reverence in the eyes of the country-bred lad was that stately 
pile ; how noble the surrounding houses of the professors, from 
whose windows, even as he halted the better to admire, twinkling 
lights began to shine through the scanty foliage of the garden 
trees. Richard gazed ; then walked slowly on ; then again stood 
still ; bewildered by the noise and bustle of the city, amazed by 
the grandeur of the shops, and by the multitudes who thronged 
the streets, and endeavouring, in the gathering darkness, to dis- 
cern, beyond the cluster of scholastic buildings, the fine houses 
and wooded grounds of the wealthy citizens. The wearied boy 
from the heart of Fife, whose highest ideal of the stir of town life 
was derived from an occasional view of Cupar-Fife on a market- 
day, could have wandered and gazed for hours ; never had he 
even dreamed of a sight so splendid as this city of Glasgow, 
with its contrast of bustling streets and old cathedral and 
famous University. 

But night was drawing on apace ; the stars were coming out 
one by one; and fine ladies, muffled up, preceded by their 
servant lasses with lanterns low-carried, were beginning to pick 
their way across the ill-paved streets, on their way to spend a 
cheerful evening with their neighbours. The clock in the 
cathedral steeple slowly chimed the hour, and the pleasant 
sound was echoed back on the still frosty air by lively and pro- 
longed peals from many another church and tower, for never 
was there such a city as old Glasgow for the ringing of bells. 
Richard must cease gazing, and hasten to find out the Grammar 
School Wynd, for which some years ago a grandson of his, in 
his ignorance, vainly hunted in a new Glasgow that has entirely 
forgotten the dull, grass-grown, old place, and almost forgotten 
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the Old College, relentlessly demolished to make room for the 
buildings of a new railway station. 

In the High Street, exactly opposite the college, according 
to the minute description of Brother James, would be found a 
narrow pend for foot-passengers, easily missed by a stranger 
were it not that a large bust of Cicero distinguished the entry. 
A beginning so highly classical promised well, and, with a 
feeling of pleasurable excitement, Richard groped his way 
through the narrow passage, at this hour almost pitch dark, 
and emerged on the scene henceforward for him so homelike 
and delightful — the old Grammar School Wynd, a quiet, 
academic spot, the home of sundry douce merchants and 
manufacturers of the city ; but for the most part taken up by 
the Grammar School, and by another venerable old building 
with crow-stepped gables and a fine arched doorway, having 
on each side great stone seats, whereon, in long-past years, 
Dominican Friars had sat sunning themselves, and talking the 
gossip of the Glasgow of their day. 

In this sequestered lane, at an hour so late silent but for the 
mufHed hum of the High Street, Richard, after some little 
trouble, recognised the abode of Mrs. Lawson by certain 
signs given by his brother — opposite the Dominican Convent, 
it might be, or the next house to the west from James Crichton 
the hammerman, or two doors to the east of Mr. John Duncan 
the merchant. At all events, the house was found, whose 
friendly inhabitants, it seemed, were all on the outlook, for 
before the boy's timid hand could lay hold of the knocker, the 
door was thrown wide open by bare-footed Mally, in pink short- 
gown and striped petticoat, bobbing and smiling at the sight 
of Mr. James's brother; whilst behind her there appeared the 
kindly face of old Mrs. Lawson in her soo-backed mutch bound 
by a broad black ribbon, surrounded by her family — Miss 
Peggy in ringlets, and Mr. Frank and Mr. William, all with 
cordial hands outstretched, all talking, exclaiming, and question- 
ing at once. Upstairs, in his comfortable bedroom, Richard 
discovered his kist, — fetched a day or two before, by Mally 
and a neighbour lass, from Findlay's in the Trongate, the 
kowff of Robert Macfarlane, the Dundee carrier, — and in an 
incredibly short space of time the traveller found himself, 
washed, and arrayed in fresh raiment, seated, tired and 
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rather shy, but supremely happy and ravenously hungry, 
partaking of a bountiful supper with the friendly Lawson 
family, and feeling himself already, a day before the time, 
in very truth a Student of Philosophy of the great College of 
Glasgow. 



CHAPTER III 
A BUNDLE OF OLD LETTERS, 1789-1793 

OF the letters exchanged between Balwysie and Glasgow in 
those stirring years of the world's history, a goodly 
number still survive — those of the elder brother only. 

Precious indeed, in the eyes of both sender and receiver, 
were those old sheets of foolscap, so neatly covered by the 
precise, almost ladylike, handwriting of Mr. James Kennoway, 
who, although he was the most unpretending and unassuming of 
men, had no false modesty about those letters — he knew that 
they were valuable, and regularly numbered and dated each 
one of them on the outside before he despatched it to the west 
by the Dundee carrier ; whilst even Richard, the most in- 
corrigibly careless of boys, was so far overawed by the spirit of 
the age that he as regularly recorded the time of arrival in 
Glasgow of each epistle handed to him by Mally of the 
Grammar School Wynd, along with the latest consignment of 
books, or butter, or new shirts, just fetched by her from Findlay 
in the Trongate. 

Between those old correspondents and the letter-carrying 
arrangements of their country there existed a very deadly feud, 
and the last thought of any man or woman, quill in hand at a 
desk, was that of entrusting the sheets on which such pains 
were bestowed to the care of the national post-office; for 
valuable as their outpourings undoubtedly were, the writer was 
sadly aware that the persons to whom they were addressed 
would, in view of the absurd charge on delivery, look upon the 
arrival of what they called "a post-letter" as a species of 
calamity — ^* the sore expense of a post-letter " is a dolorous wail 
culled from one of the yellow pages so long and so carefully 
preserved. The complete letter-writer of old was indeed a sort 
of smuggler, and even as the fine pompous periods came slowly 
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date your Letters twenty-two days before you write them? 
Except you do so, I don't know how you could write an answer 
to ray Letter of the 28th on the 6th of May. I think you have 
the honour to be the only man I know who studies obscurity. 
I cannot so much as guess at your reason, for certainly you 
must have one. Such extraordinary conduct must have an 
extraordinary reason to support it." " Whilst we read the first 
page of your last Letter, you raised our expectation of a very 
large Epistle, but you seemed to have gotten very soon to the 
end of your matter. Never promise much in your introduction, 
unless you seriously mean to perform." 

The unlucky student of philosophy's defects as a corre- 
spondent were truly endless, and he was actually so careless and 
forgetful that, when he sat down to write home, he often did not 
even mention Glasgow news so exciting that rumours of it had 
already reached Balwysie, where for days they had been specu- 
lating as to what additional details would be contained in 
Richard's next letter. On such occasions, we find even Mr. 
James giving way to a not unnatural irritation — " Your silence 
about the Calton Chapel," he observes, " disappointed us greatly. 
We expect that you will mention it in your next immediately 
on receipt of this." A rebuke this sufficiently severe from one 
so gentle, but far more cutting is the sarcasm conveyed in the 
elder brother's postscript of the 29th of May, 1791 — ^" N,B, — One 
of the Professors' Houses in the New Court, College of Glasgow, 
was lately robbed." 

At times there was a rare word of praise, followed, however, 
by further animadversions — ^'^My Father thinks, and I also 
think, your last Letter better than some of your former ones. 
My Father thinks you skip about from one point to another 
after the manner of a Deer that has lately paid us a Visit. For 
my own part, I don't dislike such a manner of writing, but you 
must remember that mankind are guided by very different 
tastes. My Father, for instance, likes Natural History hints or 
an account of a sermon. ... In order to improve your com- 
position, I think you should read some of the Spectator. After 
reading a Number, shut the Book, and write over the Number 
as near as you can remember to the original. This is a rule 
given by Dr. Blair. I beg you to read much of the Spectator. 
In the first volume, there are a good many Essays on the 
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Theatre which you will perhaps not like — these you may pass 
over." 

From a careful perusal of the old correspondence, I infer 
that, as a rule, Richard, a modest youth with but little self- 
reliance, accepted these continual criticisms in a becoming 
spirit of meekness; it is proverbial, however, that even the 
worm will turn, and on one occasion it is plain that the student 
had openly rebelled against a certain course of severely classical 
reading prescribed by his elder brother. The foolish lad had 
even gone so far, we can see, as to make some unwise and 
sweeping remarks to the effect that the ancient authors so 
greatly admired by Mr. James were in reality inferior to the 
best writers of their own day — an irritable and improper 
utterance of Richard, to which his brother replies in a strain of 
grave expostulation — " I believe both the Ancients and Moderns 
were Reasonable Beings. Does anyone maintain the contrary ? 
If in anything the Modems excell the Ancients, their excellence 
is to be attributed to the progress of Society and to accidental 
discoveries. We no doubt excel them in the Art of Navigation, 
to give one instance, and in some branches of Philosophy. . . . 
You ought to read some Natural Philosophy in Latin to furnish 
you with a sett of phrases for your exercises in Latin. It is 
surely necessary for you to write Latin versions. Supposing 
you were to get the charge of some boys at Edinburgh High 
School or College, where a number of phrases are made, you 
would find it very disagreeable unless you accustom yourself to 
it at present I am well pleased with the Books you are reading. 
Might it not be useful to make some remarks of your own at 
the bottom of the page? Read with care a certain part of 
Virgil with the translation, and then without it. Lay aside the 
Book, and then try which of the two passages you can read the 
best. I hope you do not neglect your Greek. The writings 
of Xenophon are allowed to come nearest to the Greek of the 
New Testament of all the Ancient Authors. You will also 
perceive the advantage of Logic. It appears to me designed to 
strengthen those Powers of Mind which are employed in search- 
ing for knowledge. You are making yourself acquainted, as it 
were, with the Tools you are afterwards to employ in investiga- 
tion of the Truth. ... To return to the Ancient Authors of 
whom you think so meanly — it never was my intention to 
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but make them see to their words. I think it needless to 
exhort you to diligence in this matter, for your own interest 
will incite you to this. Above all, in teaching them 
you must always remember that learning without religion 
makes an imperfect character. Make my Compliments 
to Mrs. Lawson, to Miss P^gy and to Mr. William and 
Mr. Frank." 

It is, I fear, highly improbable that the above courteous 
salutation was ever delivered to the household in question, for 
those old letters are full to overflowing of complaints of Richard's 
incorrigible carelessness ; and even now, after so long a lapse of 
time, it is impossible to read certain passages without a 
sympathetic feeling of annoyance, mingled with surprise at the 
mildness of the rebuke administered. To give a single instance, 
in the end of the year 1791, when the thoughts of James 
Kennoway were solemnly fixed upon his approaching appearance 
before the Presbytery, with a view to being licensed as a preacher 
of the gospel, it occurred to the family in Balwysie that a 
quantity of their own butter might be an acceptable handsel for 
their good friend Mrs. Lawson. With the greatest care, Janet 
and Cecily manufactured the much-talked-of gift ;;with ceremony 
the keg was hoisted by the assembled Kennoways into the gig 
at the farmhouse door, and was conveyed by Mr. James — and a 
long dreary drive it was in the heart of winter — ^to the inn on 
the Cupar road. It seems almost incredible, but it is nevertheless 
a fact, that the letter accompanying that keg of butter was in 
due time acknowledged by Richard without even a reference to 
the handsel. This certainly seems to have been an occasion for 
some justifiably strong language, yet we merely find the gentle 
elder brother writing as follows : — " On the 26th, yours of the 
19th was received. We hope the Butter arrived safely by the 
Carrier, and would have been obliged to you to have mentioned 
how it pleased Mrs. Lawson. ... I am to attend the Presb5rtery 
next week on Wednesday, and hope then to be licensed. Now 
that I am about to be called to preach the Gospel, I hope you 
will join me in praying to Almighty God that He would enable 
me for Christ's sake to discharge the duties of that important 
office. I am still deeply impressed with the difficulty of preach- 
ing, and earnestly look for Divine assistance. Without it, I am 
altogether insufficient. It should be our constant habit to look 
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unto God, that He would assist us in all our undertakings. I 
hope this is your daily practice, and earnestly hope that you 
may feel the power of Godliness inciting you to every good 
work« Offer my kind Compliments to Mrs. Lawson, and I 
hope she will remember me in her Supplications at a Throne of 
Grace." 

Our sympathies on this occasion are entirely with Balwysie. 
The careless boy in this case, and in many others, was greatly 
to be blamed ; once, however, and only once, in the perusal of 
the old letters, we find ourselves heartily on the side of the 
student. Richard in Glasgow, it appears, was dressed, and very 
carefully dressed, by James in Fife, and as a rule he seems to 
have felt no great desire for independence in this respect ; his, 
indeed, was an irresolute and self-distrustful nature that invited 
suggestion and advice. Constant are Mr. James's references to 
this important matter — " I did not think you would have been 
wanting stockings. Let me know if you do want them." . . . 
" If your money is not all laid out, you may buy a pair of shoes. 
Take Mr. Lawson's and Mr. Johnstone's advice about them." . . . 
"Tell me how many shirts you have. I should thank Miss 
P^gy tolet me know how many she made for you last summer." 
Such details of underclothing Richard was content to leave to 
Brother James and Miss Peggy, nor does he ever, except on a 
single occasion, appear to have concerned himself at all about 
outer garments more observed. Fresh from a saunter on 
Glasgow Green, however, where the fashionable young men of 
the day, attired in elegant costumes of the new materials, 
nankeen and thickset, were to be observed strolling about, and 
making themselves agreeable to the ladies in muslin gowns, the 
student of philosophy, with unphilosophic haste and eagerness, 
had written home informing his family that he intended to 
order for himself a similar suit. For once I feel that kind 
Mr. James was positively cruel, and can imagine with little 
difficulty the indignation with which a very peppery youth, 
some weeks later, tore open a huge parcel just brought in 
from Findlay's, and vehemently tossed aside a letter whose 
opening sentences were well calculated to arouse fresh fury — 
" Dear Brother," it began, " I do not consider Nankeen or 
Thicksett the most profitable wear, therefore I have desired 
corduroy to be sent. You will receive with this the backs 
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and lining of an old waistcoat, which I hope will suit your 
new one." 

In the old letters, however, we do not always find Mr. James 
Kennoway educating, advising, reproving, and clothing Richard ; 
he desired, on the contrary, to give pleasure, and was most 
attentive in communicating any little piece of news concerning 
neighbours or kindred in the east country; and, above all, he was 
particularly conscientious in chronicling the calamities or sick- 
nesses by which any of them might be overtaken — " I am sorry 
to inform you that John Walker had a very severe cramp last 
night. Mr. Swan told me this, and that he had it very severely 
some time ago. Alexander Hay got his leg broken Tuesday 
was a week. He was coming up from the coast, and leaping 
from his Cart, he fell, and the wheel went over his leg ; it is very 
severely broken. My Father has been up seeing my Uncle 
James Seaton at Havilhead. My Uncle's memory is very much 
impaired, and he cannot walk. On Monday last, I also called 
there, and found my Uncle very ill. I afterwards lay all night 
at Melville House. ... I have been calling at Seatongrange. 
My Uncle there has just bought part of the Arras estate, the 
price of which is about ;f 24,00a He has advertised his other 
lands for sale. His sisters are both ill, and Cecily was seeing 
them yesterday." 

Other news of more general interest the elder brother was 
careful to communicate — news that nowadays a young man 
would read for himself in the daily newspaper, but which in the 
end of the seventeen-hundreds was not likely to find its way 
speedily so far afield — " Mr. Adam, Rector of the High School, 
has published a Book on Roman Antiquities. . . . The Trustees 
for building Edinburgh College have sent subscription papers to 
the different Presbyteries. The Presbytery at Kirkcaldy have 
got theirs. ... Sir John Sinclair's Book contains many useful 
things about the extent, situation. Population, Cultivation of the 
country, and about the manners of the people, the commerce, 
Management of the Poor Funds, and the means of improving 
the country." 

Homely, ordinary, unpretending, are the letters of the little 
bundle, so long and so carefully preserved — letters never rising 
above their own everyday level, save in a few passages written 
with so deep a sadness, by one exquisitely susceptible to the 
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tender emotion of compassion, that even now the simple words 
move the heart with a sense of the world's unceasing tragedy 
and disaster — ^"Old John Mitchell is dead. He had been 
digging potatoes all day last week,' and had got very wet. He 
went home to a House without a fire, where he lived alone, eat a 
cold supper, and all night long could not get warm in Bed. 
Next morning, he dragged himself to a Neighbour's cottage, 
was attended to, and carried home. He died that afternoon." 
... "On Monday, the 21st (November, 1 791), about nine in the 
morning, our cousin Euphemia Russel died at Kincraigieden. 
She was very sensible to the last, and being sore spent, died 
without a struggle. My Father, Uncle James, and I were at the 
Funeral on Thursday last. She was buried in Kilconquhar 
Churchyard. I am sorry for George, who is a very young, and 
a very sorrowful Widower." 

Other touches there are in the old letters full of the pathos 
of forgotten things, words that linger in the memory like the 
echoes of a melancholy old song — " The Wheat in the Bough- 
Knowes is sown." ..." We have had Frost, and now to-night, as 
I write, the Snow is falling." ..." Who is this Mr. Kennedy of 
whom you write? Is it the same I saw in Mrs. Lawson's house 
one summer afternoon when last I was in Glasgow ? " At the 
time that they were penned in Balwysie such sentences were 
prosaic enough — it is the passing away of the years, and the 
passing away of all things, that lends to them now a note of 
sadness. That wheat on the Bough-Knowes, sown, ripened, and 
gathered in so long ago ; that forgotten winter night when a 
divinity student, with a comfortable sense of the snowflakes 
softly whitening the stackyard and the outer world, sat by the 
great fire in the ingle-neuk, writing to his brother ; that unknown, 
and now shadowy, Mr. Kennedy, all the world to himself, who, 
on a fine summer afternoon, in the days when the French 
Revolution was at its height, was found seated in Mrs. Lawson's 
parlour by a visitor from Fife ; that parlour itself, with all its 
treasured furniture, its mistress with the soo-backed mutch, 
Miss Peggy industriously stitching Richard's shirts, her brothers, 
Mr. William and Mr. Frank, bare-footed Mally in her afternoon 
short-gown, bursting in with the urn and a trayful of teacups 
innocent of handles; the substantial house, so often filled in 
those years with an animated, horror-stricken company, eagerly 
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discussing the last fearful news, arrived only half an hour 
before by the mail-coach from London; the very Grammar 
School Wynd, grass-grown and tranquil; the pend through 
to the bustling High Street; Cicero's bust — where are they 
all now ? 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MYSTERY OF AN OLD WEDDING-RING 

THERE are certain persons whose insipid features have 
been so faintly delineated on the moving panorama of 
the generations, that long since their images have faded from 
the canvas as completely as if they had never been painted 
there at all. In course of time the question even comes to 
be discussed in family conclave whether such unmemorable 
nonentities ever existed, and half-hearted debates are held as 
to whether such a grandfather or great-grandfather left two — 
or was it three? — ^sons or daughters. An appeal to some more 
ancient authority establishes the fact — for the moment causing 
a passing surprise — that there did once walk this green earth a 
certain John or Jane, whose portrait, in high-collared blue coat 
or short-waisted white frock, in former days adorned some attic 
wall, until, the frame being appropriated to the adornment of 
a more modem work of art, the original painting, somehow or 
other, disappeared. 

On the other hand, men and women have existed in the 
past, who in their day were so forcible and full of eager life, so 
quaint and original in their sayings and doings, that they have 
attained to a sort of family immortality. They have refused, 
so to speak, to be forgotten, and have lived on by sheer 
strength of will amongst the people of their own blood, who 
still find themselves at times quoting, with a smile, as they 
might some proverb familiar to all the world, racy speeches 
uttered by the departed worthies perhaps a hundred years before. 
Of these last was May Steuart, bom in Brigend by the 
Allan Water in the year 1764, better known even now by her 
time-honoured title of Aunty May— of which name the vowel 
sound was pronounced in the old Scottish fashion to rhyme 
with that of the word light. 
3 
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Not for any loveliness of form or face is Aunty May remem- 
bered, for she was decidedly plain, being swarthy of skin and 
low of stature. A fair face alone will not keep the memory 
green, unless, indeed, it has been immortalised by Gainsborough 
or Sir Joshua: May Steuarfs twin-sister Mary, I have been 
told, was considered a beauty, and yet she is now only faintly 
remembered, within the walls that once knew her so well, as the 
shade of a tall, elegant old woman, constantly engaged in the 
patient knitting of long black stockings. Mary Steuart, once 
so greatly admired in the Carse of Stirling, is now well-nigh 
forgotten in those green fields; whilst May, that dark and 
dumpy maiden, has still a niche in many a household, and is 
remembered — not as a shade, by any means — ^but as a very real 
and original human being, worthy to live on in family history. 
As I have been told, in the very rooms where her eager and 
strenuous early years were spent — '^ Aunty May was not of the 
kind to be forgotten. She was a gvod woman — a good woman, 
emphatic and true, ''with a quick wit and temper, but with a 
nature full of warmth and kindness." 

Brigend, the home of May Steuart, had been the home of 
many generations of her people — strong and forceful men and 
women, who had loved with a great love the old whitewashed 
house, with its thatched roof and climbing apple-trees, nestling 
almost under the shadow of the steep bridge beneath which the 
Allan breaks into a low waterfall and makes continual music 
Towards the end of the eighteenth centiuy, the old house by 
the river was inhabited by two branches of the same family. In 
the west half, next to the bridge, there lived, with his wife 
Katherine Ogilvy, and his two daughters, the millwright of the 
hamlet of Bridge of Allan, whose name in reality was James 
Steuart, although many had lived for years in the Carse without 
hearing him called by any other title than that of the Auld 
Paip — or, it might be, the Paip of Rome. A keen, clever, 
prosperous man was the Auld Paip, with a will of iron, and a 
manner resentfully felt by the inhabitants of that countryside to 
be insufferably overbearing and arrogant. In the eastern half 
of Brigend, the millwright's second son, Robert, his partner in 
business, had taken up his abode with his young wife, Janet 
Stevenson, a member of one of the stationary families of the 
Carse of Stirling — stationary indeed, for when Janet married 
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Robert Steuart, her people had been for more than two hundred 
years tenants on the same farm; and there, I believe, their 
descendants are still to be found. When, in the course of a long 
conversation to the sound of the Allan regarding the former 
inhabitants of the old house, this interesting fact was communi- 
cated, it was felt by the listener that a special halo of romance 
must have surrounded those steadfast tenants, and inquiry was 
eagerly made as to what manner of men and women the 
stationary Stevensons had been — ^^Dtdl, decent fungi 1" was 
the emphatic reply, startling in its unexpectedness, as were 
many of the utterances of Aunty May's grandniece. 

Besides Robert, dwelling under the same roof with themselves, 
James Steuart and Katherine Ogilvy had another son named 
John, whose concerns in the early days of the year 1784 most 
painfully occupied their thoughts. The father and mother were 
haunted as they went about their daily work by the vision of 
their elder lad — ^for the parents still called their grown-up sons 
by their old title — sitting gloomily by his lonely fireside, com- 
pelled to idleness by the snow then lying deeper than for many 
a long year, and listening to the wild storms of wind sweeping 
across the leafless Carse. His was a sad story : the little, red- 
tiled farmhouse in which, after seven years of waiting and 
working, married life had begun with such promise of happiness, 
was already desolate, and the young wife with her little son 
were lying in the family burying-place of the Steuarts and the 
Ogilvys by the west wall in Logie churchyard. At times, but 
rarely, for the roads were all but impassable that winter, the 
tall, stalwart figure of the lad John, wrapped in his long tartan 
cloak, was seen coming up the Comtoune loaning, and the 
mother's heart ached as she noted the new expression of 
sadness and hardness that settled on her son's handsome face 
when he sat discussing in the family circle the future of little 
Kate. It was hard, they all agreed, for the twin-sisters to 
separate, but the thing must be done; Katherine could not 
longer be left to the charge of servants, and the only question 
was to which of her young aunts should the care of the child be 
confided. To May, John said, with decision; Mar/s gentle 
ways might be all very well with the old people in Brigend, 
but Kate, as they all knew, required a firmer hand, and it was 
May who must consent to become the mistress of Comtoune. 
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So it was arranged ; and thus it came about that, shortly after 
the death of her sister-in-law Jean Davidson, May Steuart 
moved over to the farmhouse, there to assume the reins of 
authority with all the uncompromising energy and vigour 
proper to her character. 

The keeping into which little Katherine was thus early 
committed was certainly sufficiently strict, and although the 
memory of her mother had already faded from her mind, the 
child must have missed, all unconsciously, the warm atmosphere 
of brightness, tenderness, and patience that once she had known. 
Brightness, tenderness, and patience, it was not in Aunty Ma/s 
power to bestow, but other valuable qualities, such as firmness, 
conscientiousness, zeal, and a strong belief in the efficacy of 
prayer and the tawse, she brought to bear upon the training 
of her little niece. And yet, all the time, under an appearance of 
hardness and severity, although Kate did not know it, in the 
heart of the young aunt there was hidden away much genuine 
love, and not a little pride in the extreme cleverness of the child, 
concealed with all care, after the fashion of her time and nation. 

The task Aunty May had taken upon herself, she found by 
no means easy, for of all the long line of the Paips of Rome, 
none had possessed a quicker intelligence or a more indomitable 
self-will than the little, pale-faced creature, who already could 
look so like her father when, firmly closing her lips, she returned 
one of her aunt's most intimidating glares with the resolute 
gaze of her "blue, blue eyes." Struggles for supremacy} were 
of frequent occurrence in Comtoune, yet never during all the 
nine years of her guardianship did Aunty May for a moment 
depart from her high ideal ; Katherine had to learn that resistance 
was in vain, and that she must yield implicit obedience — not 
without suffering, for the imperious and self-willed child was of 
a nervous and high-strung temperament, and all her life]'long 
she shrank from the stormy scenes so frequently the result of 
her own love of dominion. Life did not always go smoothly 
under the red-tiled roof, yet the influence of Aunty May was 
good, and the moral atmosphere that surrounded Katherine m 
her earliest years was of the very highest The little girl learned 
— and indeed her nature lent itself quickly to the lesson — to 
hate a He, to scorn a mean action, to fear God, and to remember 
that she was a Steuart — ^spelled with an eu. 
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On this last point Aunty May took high ground, and even 
as Grandmother Seaton in Balwysie guided the young Kennoways 
in the thorny path of gentility and decorunj, so did she train 
little Kate, regardless as all children are of such matters. For, 
although it was perhaps the last thing that a superficial observer 
might have expected in the homely little woman, the ruling 
passion of the millwright's daughter was pride of birth. Aunty 
May never for a moment forgot that in her veins, both on her 
father's and on her mother's side, ran some of the best blood in 
broad Scotland : a royal duke, the son of a king who used to 
hold his court in Stirling Castle, across the Carse from Comtoune, 
had introduced the French spelling of the family name — woe be 
to little Kate if she did not make it clear in sampler or copy- 
book that she too was a Steuart, spelled with an eu. 

This consciousness of high descent was by no means peculiar 
to Brigend and Comtoune, for the Carse portioners in general, 
the Lennoxes and Drummonds, the Ramsays and the Stirlings, 
the Edmonstones and the Ogilvys, the Napiers and the 
Forresters, the Buchanans and tiie Grahams, in the eyes of 
uninformed strangers mere homely rustics, or, at the most, 
prosperous men and women of the yeoman class, prided them- 
selves on being the descendants of the foremost families in the 
country, and carried themselves proudly at kirk and market. 
Outsiders might smile if they pleased, but there was something 
fine in the high pretensions of those old stationary families of 
the Carse; and the very consciousness that they had a noble 
descent and old traditions to live up to, combined, it might be, 
with the subtle and far-reaching influence of blood, conferred on 
many of those portioners a native dignity of manner, and a real 
distinction of feeling, surprising at times to those who did not 
look below the surface of things. 

By her watchful guardian little Katherine Steuart was not 
only instructed in obedience, truthfulness, and perfect upright- 
ness, she was also trained in habits of the most scrupulous 
order. Aunty May was indeed a very notable housekeeper, 
and it has been recorded of her that deep in after years was 
her approval of a certain worthy minister of the Church of 
Scotland, who, when engaging with her in prayer, was in the 
habit of spreading a newspaper on the parlour carpet, after the 
manner of a Mohammedan with his praying-rug. A truly tidy 
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man indeed — and yet, one cannot but reflect that had the 
reverend gentleman not been the object of such ardent devotion, 
his unusual action might well have provoked from his short- 
tempered Dissenting friend an explosive inquiry as to whether 
her carpet was not well enough swept for any man on earth to 
kneel upon. Little Kate was, furthermore, most carefully trained 
in neat and dainty manners at table — for has it not also been 
chronicled that Aunty May extremely admired yet another of the 
parish ministers of Stirling, who when he used to partake at 
her hospitable board of a salmon trout, did so with such 
dexterity that, at tKe conclusion of the feast, the skeleton of the 
fish lay entire on his plate, with not a bone broken or displaced ? 
As for her father — the motherless child never knew the John 
Steuart who, on a bright spring morning, had once gone riding 
over the SherifTmuir, to stop short suddenly at the Mill of 
Ogilvy because he had fallen in love at first sight with blyth 
Jean Davidson. That man was dead and buried; and the 
father whom Katherine knew and loved and feared, with all the 
strength of a passionate young heart, was a busy and hard man, 
with a clever and very biting tongue. In those early days she 
never even imagined that her father's heart was as full of love 
as her own, and that he lived and toiled for her sake — for her 
sake, and that he might forget the unbearable past. In his 
apparent coldness, John Steuart, like his sister May, acted for 
Katherine's good — it was not well that a child should know 
herself to be of great consequence in the house ; therefore there 
must be no demonstrations of pride or affection to puff her 
up with conceit. Kate was clever enough, in all conscience ; it 
might indeed be admitted, without partiality, that she was as 
intelligent and original as any child of her age could possibly be ; 
therefore she must be well snubbed and kept in her place, lest 
she should guess that older people were astonished at her youthful 
promise. So the father carefully hid the wealth of love for 
which his sensitive child was pining, and in order that she might 
be kept in ignorance of her own mental powers, too frequently, 
for her peace of mind, wounded her quick nature by his sarcastic 
criticism. Long years afterwards, Katherine, who clung passion- 
ately to the only parent she had ever known, would speak almost 
with a shudder of " my father s caustic speeches." 

It was in Brigend — ^the old house by the Allan Water — that 
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little Katherine spent the happiest hours of her life. There, in 
the three-cornered garden, high above the sounding Allan, freed 
fr<mi Aunty Majr's conscientious oversight, and smiled upon by 
her beautiful grandmother and sweet Aunty Mary, the little girl 
played happily by the hour with Uncle Robert's children; in 
winter sliding on the ice that formed on the pool, or on bright 
summer days paddling barefoot in the shallows of the clear- 
running river. It would be difficult to say in which half of the 
old house Katherine felt herself most at home — in the west half, 
with her grandmother and aunt, or in the east, with the little 
cousins and kind Aunty Jenny, who, although she had sprung 
from the dull stock of the Stevensons, was herself no fungus, 
but " a woman of great refinement of nature, who brought much 
sweetness into the home of her choleric husband." 

. But time wore on, and the little girl had less and less time 
for play: daily she spent long, weary hours in the school of 
Andrew Gray, "teacher in Abbey," a hamlet nestling almost 
under the shadow of the ruins of Cambuskenneth, amongst 
ancient orchards founded by monks of old, and encircled by one 
of the silver Links of Forth. There, in that dull schoolhouse, 
little children, looking up by stealth from spelling-book or slate, 
might watch with curious eyes a sail rounding the tower of the 
Abbey, and forget their woes in the fancy that the vessel on the 
hidden river was dividing on her course, not water, but boughs 
of fruit-trees red and white with blossom, or hanging low with 
ripening apples and pears. It was in this schoolhouse of Abbey, 
with its dull daily routine and rare glorious possibilities, that 
" Kateran Steuart, aged 9," sewed her first sampler, and under 
the vigilant oversight of a certain N. G. — the daughter Nanny, 
it may be, of Andrew Gray — laboriously stitched on the finest 
of canvas, in red or green wool, the various initials of the 
numerous Steuarts and Ogilvys, Davidsons and Robertsons, 
who composed the immediate circle of her own near relations. 
Already the child gave promise of becoming an accomplished 
needlewoman, nor were the little fingers suffered by Aunty May 
to be idle at home, or greatly engaged in the frivolous dressing 
and undressing of wooden painted dolls. Many a bright summer 
day the unfortunate Kate, relentlessly called in from her play 
in the orchard, crawled unwillingly into the house, there to spend 
long sunny hours in the making of exquisite white shirts for her 
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father — a discipline resented at the time, but in after days in- 
flicted by the victim of Aunty May upon an indignant band of 
daughters, as a habit not only useful in itself, but also as a means 
of mortifying the flesh of pleasure-loving youth. 

How mistaken, how repressive, how unsympathetic such an 
upbringing sounds to us now ; and how readily do we, at this 
time of day, consign Aunty May, appropriately labelled as an 
austere, unlovable, unnatural, domestic dragon of the end of the 
eighteenth century, to the dusty top-shelf of some seldom-visited 
antiquarian museum. How mistaken, how unsympathetic are 
we in our turn. To the fashion of her day, as practised by the 
godliest and most conscientious parents in the land, May Steuart 
religiously, and with the very best intentions in the world, con- 
formed; but she herselfi the living, eager, quick-witted girl of 
so long ago, is not for a moment to be confounded with the 
system that lay ready to her hand. 

To those who derive their knowledge of this ardent spirit 
from the blood-curdling stories of Katherine's children, — at times, 
in the absence of parents, confided to the charge of one whom 
it was a high privilege and delight to torment to the very verge 
of madness, — it comes as the strangest possible revelation that 
Aunty May in the days of her youth was considered by the 
young men of the Carse as decidedly attractive. Good looks 
she had none to boast of, but she had a ready and sarcastic wit, 
she was full of mockery and fun, and, above all, she was mistress 
of that gift of unexpected and amusing retort, which always 
renders a woman interesting in the eyes of a man. If it was 
impossible exactly to forecast in what manner the millwright's 
homely daughter might receive a possible lover, such risks at 
least lent an interest to courtship ; and even when the swain felt 
his welcome to be the reverse of encouraging, he could not but 
laugh, and ruefully admit that the maiden of his choice, however 
uncompromising, was in no small degree original and amusing. 
All those Steuarts too, unpleasant as they could be when they 
chose, could also, when the fancy took them, exercise a rare 
charm ; and in those early days when her spirits were high, and 
she gave the rein to her clever tongue, the young men of the 
countryside somehow forgot that May Steuart was plain, and 
even at times made ofler of their hearts and hands. Of some of 
those wooers Aunty May, in long after years, would occasionally 
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speak with sardonic humour, mingled perhaps with a spice of 
gratified vanity, and who but herself could have told more 
briefly and pithily the story of an unacceptable love-letter — ** The 
fire was guid," quoth Aunty May, " and I made it better I " 

On those old love-stories May Steuart, with a scornful laugh, 
would sometimes dwell ; not unwilling, perhaps, that the lads and 
lasses of another generation should learn that an ancient fossil 
had, in her day, caused the hearts of men to beat high with 
hopes and fears. But the name of her one true love, the name 
of the man whom she had almost married, and whom she loved 
as the people of her race knew how to love, she never once 
mentioned. Though time had healed the wound, as time heals 
all wounds, yet his shade, if not he himself, went with her through 
life, and the old woman in the soo-backed mutch, seated by the 
parlour fire in the Monks' Wynd in Castleton, would sometimes 
dream dreams, and awaken with a start when her widowed sister 
Mary, looking up from the long black stocking of the hour, 
would gently remark that surely the lass was long of bringing 
ben the fowre-'oors. 

In those pensive dreams of old age. May Steuart at times 
saw herself young and full of hope — not often, for the time 
was long past, and for years the sorrow had been over and 
gone. Love, the flower of life, had been taken from her, but 
life itself, in her experience, had been a great gift. She saw 
herself young and full of hope, in company with her brother 
John and little Kate, making her way across the flat fields of 
the Carse towards the whitewashed Relief Church of Blairlogie, 
and the flicker of a smile would linger about her lips as in 
fancy she arrived at the well-remembered corner where William 
M'Inery, portioner of Comtoune, flower in buttonhole, awaited 
her coming. Scraps of their conversation she remembered still 
— ^the discussion of news once of transcendent interest in the 
Carse, now never thought of by Aunty May, except when by the 
fireside she recalled the vehemence with which John used to lay 
down the law on these matters, whilst William M'Inery assented 
with the ready humility of a diflident suitor, desirous above 
all things of ingratiating himself with the relations of his love. 
They use to call him a poor-spirited creature, she remembered 
with a frown. Were they right ? 

Then there rose up before her the great and solemn festival 
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M*Ineiy had very likely much to conceal ; for although, in the 
end of the eighteenth century, some men of talent and energy 
were amassing considerable fortunes, the financial state of the 
district was far from sound. A recent dishonourable bankruptcy 
on a very large scale had given a rude shock to commerce and 
credit in the countryside — "and what was much to be regretted," 
says Mr. Ramsay of Ochtertyre, " some simple honest fellows 
were ruined by their engagements with these unprincipled men." 
If William happened, by ill luck, to be one of those simple 
honest fellows, or even if he, without any entanglement with 
the fraudulent bankrupts of Stirling, was in a back*going way, 
and trusting to his vrife's fortune to set him right with the world, 
when it came to be a question of settlements how hard a time 
would he have with the inexorable Paips. And yet there must 
have been something worse than that. Had William M*Inery 
been merely unfortunate, May Steuart, "emphatic and true," 
would have waited patiently for him for many a year; and 
if all means of soothing the ruffled family pride had failed, 
surely the daughter of James Steuart and Katherine Ogilvy had 
not far to look for an example of a quick, sharp method of 
cutting a tangled matrimonial thread. It is clear that there 
must have been something more disgraceful than mere poverty 
in this matter, else May would have stood by her lover; we 
may even hazard the guess that in some past entanglement 
William M'Inery had played the fool, and that, relentlessly 
interrogated by the Paips, he feebly lied, or at least prevaricated, 
thus proving himself, in the eyes of those stem men, a poor, 
unworthy creature. He must have appeared so even in the 
eyes of May, whose love, it may be, was of a kind not altogether 
rare — ^the inexplicable passion, as it seems to others, of a strong 
woman for a weak man. Some such train of unhappy circum- 
stances may account for the strange flight from home, and for 
the forsaking of the father and brothers under whose cruel hands 
bright hopes had perished — with whom, nevertheless, it was 
May's crowning misery to agpree. 

Then comes the final scene in the great, forgotten tragedy. 
Kate is in bed in her little room under the tiles; John, with 
whom his sister has not exchanged a word for days, is over in 
Stirling, or in the house of some neighbour. No one knows 
it, but this is the last night in Corntoune ; and May, with bitter, 
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tearless face, sits thinking by the fire. There comes to the door 
a timidy hesitating knock — ^a sound well known to the unhappy 
woman, a sound that at times she will hear in her heart till she 
dies. Rising hastily, she opens wide — to find no one standing 
there, only a little packet lying on the threshold. She takes 
the packet back with her to the fireside, tears off the outer 
wrapping — ^there lies the wedding-ring, tried on so short a time 
ago with laughter, in which for once tenderness struggled with 
mockery ; but not a line of farewell comes with it, not a single 
word. Then the fire falls down in the grate, and the flames 
shoot up higher and brighter, so that May, gazing with dry 
eyes, cannot but see William's last message. She clutches the 
wedding-ring, that is never to be worn, between her two hands 
with agonising force. She bows herself over it, and weeps long 
and sore. 

The inscription that the meek, poor-spirited, faithful lover had 
caused to be engraved inside the old wedding-ring is as clear and 
as legible to-day as it was on that sorrowful night when May 
Steuart first read it — 

"William M'Inery's love." 



CHAPTER V 
IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL WYND 

THE times might be dark and dangerous, yet never was 
there a happier being than young Richard Kennoway in 
those old days when he was a student of philosophy in Glasgow 
College. The boy's natural temper was extraordinarily cheerful 
and buoyant; he delighted in society, he delighted in study; 
and the only serious difficulty in a life otherwise entirely to his 
mind, lay in the fact that in Mrs. Lawson's lively house in the 
gloomy old Wynd the claims of society at times clashed with 
the claims of study. It is true there was something retired and 
scholastic about the Wynd — the classic bust over the narrow 
entrance to the pend — the ancient pile of the Dominican 
monastery — ^the grass-grown causeway, scarce echoing a footfall 
after the early morning hour, when, to the music of ringing bells, 
schoolboys came flocking from their homes, and douce merchants 
made their way through to the High Street towards shops and 
counting-houses in the Trongate or Saltmarket— the rumble 
of the city mingling with the hum of young voices from 
the open windows of the Grammar School, — ^these things all 
seemed fitted to woo a student to his books. 

And yet, that very school was a temptation and a snare to 
one who so short a time before had been a schoolboy himself. 
How could Richard fix his attention on essay or problem when 
the afternoon came round, and the Wynd threw off its silence; 
when in summer time the Grammar School laddies, the pride 
and the plague of Glasgow, burst forth tumultuously with glad 
shouts, and in a body rushed off* in the direction of the Broom- 
o'-law, there to catch minnows or to wade across the river, till 
hunger drove them home ? How could Richard, on a winter day, 
when the air was darkened by falling snow, resist the tempta- 
tion to fly to the rescue of his fellows of the college — a mass of 

46 
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red gowns surging about the entry to the Hig^ Street, worsted 
perhaps for the moment in one of those tremendous snowball 
bickers of old, in which now the students, and now the laddies, 
came off victorious ? 

Besides such outside distractions, it must be admitted that 
a severe course of study could not be pursued without difficulty 
in a house so gay and hospitable as the house of Mrs. Lawson. 
From that kindly lady, Richard's wide circle of student 
friends — Graham, Douglas, Roxburgh, Maclellan, Robertson, 
Somerville, and many another — at all times met with the 
warmest welcome; and beyond this circle of lads who sought 
the society of the popular student of philosophy, there was a 
larger circle still of mature young men, the contemporaries of 
Mr. Frank Lawson, the preacher of the gospel, and of Mr. 
William, the already successful citizen, in those days con- 
templating marriage at no very distant date wiUi Miss 
Henderson of Methil — ^most of the latter friends also, and 
occasional correspondents, of Mr. James Kennoway. There was 
Mr. Sharp, presumably an embryo divine, whose kind custom it 
was to send by the carrier's cart to the east country certain 
grave volumes, such as Calamy on Inspiration and Stenner's 
Works, for the edification of his friend on winter evenings. 
There was Mr. Morrison, who "worked about Mr. Foulis" (the 
printer to the University), Mr. Pitcaim, the conscientious 
teacher who laboured so hard to improve the handwriting of 
Mr. James's brother, and Mr. Johnstone, a kindly and obliging 
creature, willing at any time, after consultation with Mr. Frank 
Lawson, to give the student solid advice as to the purchase of a 
suitable pair of shoes. Besides these, there were Mr. D. Todd 
and Mr. Humphrey, regarding whom no items of intelligence 
have been handed down to the present day, the shadowy Mr. 
Kennedy casually seen by Mr. James one summer afternoon in 
Mrs. Lawson's parlour, and Mr. Webster, lightly dismissed by 
Richard in one of his letters with the brief remark that he wks 
disappointed in him, an observation thus oddly commented 
on by the precise elder brother, who always loved to be at the 
root of everything — "You say you are disappointed in Mr. 
Webster. Are you disappointed in him on the good, or the bad 
side? You leave me in doubt.^ Nor must Mr. Easton be 
forgotten, a cultured gentleman whose epistolary style was 
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considered by his friend in Fife to be so superior that his letters 
were actually sent back by the carrier to Glasgow for Richard's 
study and imitation — ^''The most material fault in your last 
communication/' wrote Mr. James, along vdth one of those 
returned epistles, 'Ms that you do not keep things that are 
connected in one Paragraph; but scatter them up and down 
through the whole of it. I have sent you Mr. Easton's letter ; 
you will see how carefully he keeps things that are connected in 
one Paragraph." This complete letter-writer, however, notwith- 
standing Mr. James's approbation, was considered, it is to be 
feared, by the lively Richard as an improving character and a 
bore, for in a later epistle from Balwysie, I note yet another 
admonition not devoid of significance — ^**You will see by Mr. 
Easton's Letter of the 19th, which I enclose, that he complains 
about your not calling. I beg you will do so at once. Keep 
his Letter private." 

This is a long but by no means an exhaustive list of the gentle- 
men who, in the end of the seventeen-hundreds, used to drink 
tea, and unendingly discuss the French Revolution, in the house 
in the Grammar School Wynd, to the distraction of a volatile 
youth of scholarly tastes, who ought to have been at his books. 
Mrs. Lawson's old-fashioned parlour is full, indeed, of company, 
but room must be found for yet another frequent guest — Mr. 
Henderson, a native of Methil in Fife, dear in those days as 
only a sweetheart's brother can be to the engaged Mr. William 
Lawson, of whom all the world now knows is that, as became 
a lover, he was musical, and ''blew the flute." It was well 
understood in the large circle of friends that when the happy 
day arrived that Miss Henderson of Methil should change her 
name, her brother was to be the best man : this arrangement 
seems natural enough to the modem mind, but how curious does 
it now appear that on the chill and frosty December day morn- 
ing when the bridegroom started for his long walk to Fife, he 
should step through the pend with Mr. Henderson as his only 
companion. Mr. Frank must have had some important engage- 
ment to preach in quite another part of the country, for he did not 
go to the wedding ; whilst as for the mother and sister of Mr. 
William, they would have laughed derisively had any of their 
friends suggested that they should proceed at such a season to 
the east of Fife. Posting was out of the question — expense and 
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tiie danger to life alike forbade the thought of such a thing, for the 
post-chaises of Scotland at that time were so dilapidated that 
even in a city like Glasgow any vehicle of the kind was in such 
a state that on the journey to Methil, whilst Miss Peggy 
violently wrestled with the door that had a broken handle and 
half a pane of glass, her mother would have been obliged to hold 
the door fast that had only one hinge, and no glass at all in its 
window. In December, such exposure probably meant death 
for the travellers. As for the mail-coach — what, start in the 
middle of winter for Stirling — spend a night in damp sheets at an 
inn— contrive next day, if the snow was not too deep, to push their 
way some stages farther on by changing from coach to coach — 
and finally risk their lives in a tumble-down chaise that would 
probably part in twain as the drunken post-boy violently urged 
his horses down the steep hill into the sea-side village of Methil I 
Such plans might serve as a good joke amongst the Glasgow 
friends, but not even the nearest female relations of a bride- 
groom in the seventeen-hundred-and-nineties ever seriously con- 
templated such dangerous journeys in midwinter. They did not, 
indeed, even know the exact date of Mr. William's wedding in 
the Grammar School Wynd; nor, for that matter, were the 
Hendersons in Methil quite sure of it themselves. The bride- 
groom and his best man might be snowed up for a week at the 
Larbert Inn ; or even if they safely traversed the Falkirk Carse, 
and were successfully ferried across the Porth at Higgins' Neuk, 
one or other of them might break a leg on some icy highway 
of the kingdom of Fife. It was well to be cautious, and in those 
days of difficult travelling, no young couple so far divided as 
Mr. WUliam Lawson of Glasgow and Miss Henderson of Methil 
could be certain, until very near the time, of the exact date of 
their own wedding. This circumstance it is that explains a 
passage in one of Mr. James Kennowa/s letters, at first sight 
inexplicable in an age when east and west have been welded into 
one by the electric telegraph — " Dear Brother," it runs, " On my 
way home from Kincraigieden, I called in at Leven and at 
Methil. . . . Messrs. Henderson and Lawson are expected on 
Wednesday first. Mr. Lawson is to be married to Miss 
Henderson this day week. . • . This was to have been sent to 
you last week, but the Carrier was away before I called." 

The advent of young Mrs. William Lawson introduced a 
4 
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welcome feminine and girlish element into a society cheerful 
indeed, but hitherto, I gather from the old letters, almost as 
monastic as that, in former days, of the Dominicans across the 
Wynd The preacher of the gospel, in spite of his deferential 
courtesy to all womankind, may not have been susceptible by 
nature ; or it may be that an extreme sense of propriety did not 
permit of the indulgence with a brother so much his junior in 
any pleasantries relating to the fair sex ; however that may be, 
only once in his whole correspondence do we find Mr. James, 
and that to no very serious extent, departing from his usual 
gravity and decorum. It is true that he was in a manner in- 
vited to such gallantry by Miss Peggy Lawson, who, on a day 
of tremendous excitement in Glasgow, threw aside maidenly 
reserve and sat down to write a long letter to her good friend 
Mr. James Kennoway. 

That, indeed, was a never-to-be-forgotten day — ^the day when 
the London mail-coach thundered into the city with the news 
of the attempted escape and the heart-breaking capture of the 
ToyBl family of France. Instantly Miss Peggy flew to her desk, 
and even as she sat writing, Richard was scribbling excitedly at 
the other side of the table ; whilst in their respective homes 
Messrs. W. Lawson, Pitcaim, Easton, and Humphrey were 
similarly engaged. Three weeks later, as their correspondent 
informs us, those six letters, together with a manuscript sermon 
of Mr. Frank Lawson, enclosed by his sister, reached Balwysie, 
and were read aloud in the kitchen-parlour, to the great delight of 
Mr. Kennoway, senior, and of one of his brothers — Alexander 
by name — who chanced at that time to be on a visit to the 
farmhouse. It was on this memorable occasion that Mr. 
Easton, in spite of his intense excitement, "carefully kept 
things that were connected in one Paragraph," in such a manner 
as to win the applause of the fireside critics, none of whom was 
so carried away, even by the welcome arrival of detailed news 
from France, as to overlook a single slip or the slightest in- 
fringement of their own rigid rules of composition on the part 
of any of the six Glasgow correspondents. And yet, although 
Mr. ]£aston's letter was unanimously declared to be a master- 
piece by the assembled family in Balwysie, there was, as might 
have been expected, about the solitary feminine epistle a grace 
and a lightness of touch quite unapproached by the five 
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gentlemen. Miss Peggy had evidently said just the right thing, 
in just the right way, regarding the miseries inseparable from 
exalted rank, and the blessedness of those whom a kind 
Providence had placed in a position, lowly and obscure indeed, 
but where they were unassailed by the fiendish malice and 
hatred of their fellow-creatures — this I infer, at least, from the 
politeness with which Mr. James, in his next letter to Richard, 
compliments his fair correspondent — ^"My Father," he writes, 
" was much struck by Miss Peggy's letter, to which I will do 
myself the pleasure to reply as soon as may be." Then, giving 
way to an unusual playfulness, the young man continues — ^^ My 
Uncle Alexander, now staying with us, has also greatly enjoyed 
Miss Fogy's epistle, to whom and to yourself he desires me to 
send his Compliments — indeed he ardently desires to see his 
old Sweetheart again." An indirect declaration of tender 
feeling this, that caused no blush to mantle the cheek of Miss 
Peggy — Uncle Alexander's love-making days were over; 
indeed, in the next letter, or the next but one, we read the words 
— '* My Uncle Alexander, I am sorry to say, is failing a good 
deal of late." 

Such was the friendly circle of the Grammar School Wynd, 
in which, in spite of gathering storm-clouds in the outside world, 
young Richard spent years of radiant happiness — sl circle of 
educated persons, for the most part college-bred, who although 
they could, when they made an effort, speak English with 
tolerable correctness, yet preferred, in their intimate and un- 
restrained moments, as men and women of the highest rank still 
preferred, to express themselves in the broadest of Scotch ; a 
circle homelier, perhaps, in some ways, than any similar society 
of the present day, yet infinitely more courteous and formal, and 
far more prone than their descendants to saying pretty senti- 
mental things to the ladies. For those were the days when 
manners and deportment were cultivated as a fine art ; the days 
when, as recently related to me by a member of another family, 
a father would spend hours in writing to his absent son a series 
of letters, still carefully preserved, on the "Character of a 
Gentleman." These were the days when a boy's own father and 
old uncles — I judge from the letters written in Balwysie — ^never 
sent him any message less stately than their Compliments — ^the 
days when a young man of Mr. James Kennowa/s standing 
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not only invariably spoke of his own intimate chums as Mr. 
Lawson, Mr. Frank Lawson, or Mr. Sharp, as the case might 
be, but also, in the like respectful manner designated the ex- 
ceedingly youthful friends of his student brother. Even that 
lively and boyish personage himself, I have little doubt, was 
addressed as Mr. Richard by good Mrs. Lawson and Miss 
Peggy, as well as by the numerous visitors in the Grammar 
School Wynd. 

What keen politicians, and — ^with one exception — what red- 
hot Tories those polite and punctilious ladies and gentlemen 
were : most of them, like the Kennoway brothers, the descend- 
ants of resolute Whigs and Covenanters, now driven into 
opinions the very reverse of those held by their ancestors 
through sheer horror of the Revolution in France, by them so 
continually discussed in Mrs. Lawson's parlour. For it was the 
one subject in those terrible days — " Grown up people," as Lord 
Cockbum tells us, " at this time spoke of nothing else. Every- 
thing — ^not this or that thing — but literally everything, was 
soaked in this one event." 

In the Grammar School Wynd, as elsewhere, they could not 
shake themselves free from the oppression of the Revolution. 
Life, it is true, must go on as usual, yet underlying the cares of 
the household, or the absorption of study, there was a haunting^ 
sense of horror, and a sickening, ever-present thought of blood. 
In France, rivers as pure as their own peaceful Clyde were daily 
polluted by the slaughter of their fellow-creatures, purposely put 
to death on the bridges of cities and villages, whose inhabitants 
turned with horror from the sight of a strange vapour — ^the 
blood of their neighbours rising in mist from the soil in the cool 
of the evening. The linen bleaching white as snow on the Green 
had always been considered by the housewives of Glasgow a 
homely and a cheerful sight, but now they knew that the very 
goodwives at the riverside were telling each other that in France 
the women had to change their place of washing, so that they 
might not plunge their arms in water stained red with human 
blood. The day of rest brought no rest from the French 
Revolution. Standing by her husband's grave in the old 
cathedral burying-ground, Mrs. Lawson sighed to think that in 
FV^ance, women bereaved as she was, now read above the gates 
of their churchyards a new inscription — ** Death is an Eternal 
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Slumber." In the Outer High Church, attended by the Lawsons 
and young Richard Kennoway, the prayers and discourses of the 
excdlent Mr. Balfour, one of the famous preachers of the city 
edified week after week a great multitude of devout worshippers ; 
yet even there the attention of the most earnest listeners wandered 
to that wicked land where God had been abolished, where a 
scarce-clad actress, the new divinity of the nation, with her 
attendant retinue of singers and opera-dancers, profaned by their 
sinful presence the holy place, whilst, bishops and priests, com- 
pelled to be present at the parody of sacred mysteries, stood 
weeping in the glare of the huge torch — the Light of Philosophy 
—destined henceforth alone to illumine the interior of churdies 
once Christian. 

It is not wonderful that the arrival of such news from France, 
and the knowledge of disloyalty and sedition at home, in those 
troubled days, was rapidly destroying all due balance between 
the political parties of Britain. On the one side was the ever- 
increasing multitude of terror-stricken Tories, wildly belauding 
their glorious Constitution, and passionately and clamorously 
denjring the unspeakable corruption and bad government of 
their country: on the other, was the resolute but rapidly 
diminishing band of Whigs, as vehemently denouncing the evils 
of the day, but under their breath, for the fear of Botany Bay 
was upon them. And meanwhile, all over the land, both in 
England and in Scotland, a great third party was rising, into 
whose hands power m^ht at any moment fall — an undisciplined, 
discontented rabble, crack-brained and fanatical, wielding the 
most dangerous of all weapons, the demand for the right thing 
at the wrong time. This party, who, French Revolution or no 
French Revolution, clamoured loudly for instant Reform, was 
derisively termed by our politicians in the Grammar School 
Wynd— "So-called Reformers "—" So-called Friends of the 
People," for thus early had the clear-sighted intuition of our 
forefathers discovered the withering magic of the expression 
sthcaUed. Judiciously applied as a scornful prefix to a title 
deemed highly honourable by an opponent, it was found to 
possess a marvellous twofold power; making it plain, in the 
first place, that all claims and arguments of the other side had 
already been successfully exploded like a burst bubble; and, in 
the second place, happily rendering unnecessary that train of 
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close reasoning, not always possible to a red-hot Tory in a 
towering passion. 

So young Richard Kennoway and his friends, Mr. Lawson, 
Mr. Frank Lawson, Mr. Pitcaim, Mr. Easton, and the others, 
wilfully shutting their eyes to a thousand shameful wrongs, in 
those dark days drank loyal toasts in honour of their King, their 
Constitution, and both Houses of Parliament, and laughed to 
scorn the discontent and unrest of their country — b, discontent 
and unrest that responded only too well to the ravings of certain 
French writers — ^** The time will soon come," these declared, — 
" the time will soon come when there shall be dragged before 
the Tribunal the Orestes of the British Parliament, the furious 
Burke — Grenville the insolent — and Pitt the plotter — ^the time 
will come when these conspirators against the human race shall 
be on their knees before the statue of Liberty, and rise only to 
mount the scaffold." 

Yet all the while that the Tory friends toasted King George 
and the glorious Constitution in Mrs. Lawson's parlour, there 
was terror at their hearts, for they knew that the missionaries of 
Revolution were stealthily making their way over England — 
that they had reached Scotland — that they had found an 
entrance into Glasgow; and that even then, outside in the 
darkness, they were whispering in the ear of the poverty- 
stricken, the famishing, the heavily taxed, and telling them of a 
day of vengeance swiftly approaching, when thdr wrongs should 
be righted; when the principles triumphant in France should 
prevail; when property should be abolished; and monarchy, 
aristocracy, and Established Churches should fall. They knew 
that in the wynds and closes of the city, medals were mysteriously 
passing from hand to hand, bearing the device — "Liberty of 
Conscience, Equal Representation, and just taxation — For a 
Nation to be free, it is sufficient that it wills to be so.'' They 
knew that secret emissaries were dogging the footsteps of the 
workmen, and in quiet corners slipping into their hands pictures 
representing King George bowing his neck to the guillotine, 
and cheap copies of Paine's Rights oj Man — ^that forbidden 
book, which crofters and shepherds were now reading in the 
Gaelic tongue far away in the seclusion of Highland glens. It 
was a frightful thought, but, thank Heaven ! Glasgow and the 
whole country was, after all, sound to the core, and would rise 
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as one man to crush such wretches underfoot. So-called 
Reformers ! So-called Friends of the People I You see what 
they would be at with their petitions praying for a thorough 
Reform, and Parliaments of shorter duration. Long life to King 
Geoi^e ! Down with the reforming traitors, who, if they had 
their way, would have the guillotine rising and falling at the 
Tolbooth, and women from the closes knitting round, and 
counting heads instead of stitches. Thank Heaven, as Mr. 
Pitt had just said in Parliament — " The bulk of the people had 
declared themselves satisfied with the present Constitution — 
were they to yield to those who wished to destroy that Consti- 
tution, and who merely introduced the question of Parliamentary 
Reform for the purpose of embarrassment — were they to yield 
to those who were in sympathy with those Jacobin doctrines, 
which the good sense of the people had so strongly reprobated ? 
Were peace and good government not to be preferred to anarchy, 
confusion, and bloodshed arising from the subversion of all 
government, all order, all establishments, civil, religious, or 
political?" 

It has been hinted that in all this beautiful harmony there 
was a note out of tune — there was a serpent even in Eden — in 
other words, there was at times, amongst the Tories of the 
Grammar School W)aid, a solitary Whig, introduced into a 
society holding loyal and proper political opinions by none 
other than the student of philosophy himself. It is true that 
in that time of alarm, when the whole country was one vast 
powder magazine, ready to flare up into explosion with a single 
spark, this descendant of Whigs and Covenanters day by day 
became a stronger Tory ; yet in early years, as in later life, it 
was not in his nature that any difference of political or religious 
opinion should stand between him and anyone to whom 
his heart went out in affection. Among all Richard's many 
college friends, there was not one whose society was more 
congenial than a certain fair-haired, blue-eyed, merry young 
Whig, a few years his senior — James Maclellan of Anderston, a 
student easily discoverable at any time in the old quadrangle in 
the centre of a group of red-gowned lads in fits of laughter. 
Attracted by this young man of antagonistic views, as those 
who love warmth and pleasantness are attracted by the 
sunshine, Richard had inconsiderately introduced his new friend 
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into the Tory circle of the Wynd — with the result that the 
babel of tongues, the vehemence of contradiction, and the 
frequency of interruption, at times drove Mrs. Lawson and Miss 
Peggy from their own parlour in search of peace elsewhere. 

Mr. James Maclellan's political speeches were brief indeed — 
necessarily so, for he could not obtain a hearing. His only 
chance was to shout in a loud voice, in the intervals of the 
tremendous storm of dissent raised by the assembled Tories, 
such heresies as these — ^that the Constitution by them so highly 
esteemed was, to speak plainly, rotten to the core — ^that it was 
not the original Constitution of the country at all — that the 
measure of Reform which three times between 1782 and 1785 
Mr. Pitt himself had vainly] endeavoured to introduce, was 
clamantly demanded by the state of the country — that such 
changes, and further changes, cautiously introduced, would 
prove the only cure for the present most dangerous condition 
of public affairs. 

The pleasant, flaxen-haired young man never got beyond 
this point ; for his voice was effectually drowned by a perfect 
whirlwind of expostulation, denunciation, and solemn warning. 
With what vehemence did Richard hurl himself upon his friend 
and foe — ^with what heated reiteration was the Whig requested 
by the united phalanx of Tories to look, if he pleased, to the 
state of France at the present moment 1 Mr. Maclellan would 
see there for himself what so<alled Reform would bring upon 
our own country. Might Mr. Easton beg Mr. Maclellan not to 
beat about the bush, but to look the matter honestly in the 
face, and to say plainly what he supposed would be the result 
of the coming trial of the unfortunate King Louis ? Mr. Lawson, 
Mr. Frank Lawson, Mr. Pitcaim, Mr. Humphrey, and three or 
four others, all speaking at once, and all very loudly, would also 
take it as a personal favour if Mr. Maclellan would leave 
theories and dreams alone, and state simply if he wished his 
native land to share the fate of " a country like France " — here 
the excited gentlemen quoted largely from the newspapers of 
the day — " a country like France, sunk in vice, where atheism, 
infidelity, immorality, luxury, corruption, dissipation, folly, the 
love of amusement of every kind have swallowed up patriotism 
and public and private virtue?" 

After half an hour of this sort of thing, during which 
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Richard, the author of all the mischief, sat watching the wild 
scene with malicious glee, the solitary Whig, long since speech- 
less, was reduced to helpless laughter, and in an interval of 
calm remarked that if he and Mr. Kennoway had any thought 
of taking their M.A. degree that session, they had better depart 
to their studies. Mr. James Maclellan never, I believe, succeeded 
in obtaining a hearing in the Grammar School Wynd, yet so 
perfect was the good-humour of the misguided young man, so 
keen his sense of fun, and so pleasant his whole bearing, that 
even in those stormy days, when, in the eyes of the enormous 
majority of his countrymen, to be a Whig was' to be in league 
with the devil himself, the Tories melted into laughter over the 
parting jokes of Mr. Richard's friend, and agreed, when the two 
young men had gone off to their books, that really Mr. Maclellan, 
in spite of his deplorable political opinions, was one of those 
happy beings with whom it was quite impossible to quarrel. 

It was on the 4th of April 1793, that the two friends of such 
diverse political opinions took their Master of Arts d^jree ; but 
what has become of the imposing document in commemoration 
of that great event, which on that day young Richard Kennoway 
carried so joyfully through the pend, I know not ; he meant, of 
course, to keep it for ever, and to hand it down to remotest 
generations as a precious heirloom — only, somehow, he lost it, he 
never exactly knew how. Very different was the fate of the 
similar parchment carried home that spring day under the 
unfolding buds of the great trees of Anderston Walk by the 
careful James Maclellan; it appears to-day, with its fine red 
seal bearing the impression of tree and bird and bell and fish, 
after more than a century has passed away, in exactly the same 
condition as when first bestowed by "Tho. Reid, P.Mor.P.," 
and the other members of the Senatus, on ** the ingenuous and 
upright youth of pure morals," whose praises are so amply 
recorded thereon in the Latin tongue in the most perfect of 
quUl writing. 

After the 4th of April, Richard Kennoway was entitled to 
write the magic letters M.A. when on important occasions he 
signed his name, and there were great rejoicings in Fife and in 
the Grammar School Wynd, yet even as they uttered their 
smiling congratulations, the thoughts of Mrs. Lawson and Miss 
Peggy were fixed on far higher things than mere college 
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degrees. There could be no more company or tea-parties for a 
season, they announced, for the whole house must be thoroughly 
cleaned from cellar to garret— ought, indeed, to have been 
cleaned before the season was so far advanced, only Mr. Richard 
could not have studied in such noise and confusion. For 
although the Revolution was raging in France, and might break 
out any day in Glasgow — and would break out if the so-called 
Friends of the People had their way — chouses must be spring- 
cleaned — ^the house in the Grammar School Wynd even more 
particularly than usual, the Lawson ladies declared, in honour of 
the expected visitors from Fife. 



CHAPTER VI 

IN TIME OF WAR, VISITORS FROM FIFE ARRIVE IN 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL WYND 

IT was about the middle of April 1793, that old Miss Lawson, 
sister of the late Mr. Lawson, senior, of Glasgow, set out 
on her famous visit to that city. I use the word famous 
advisedly, for the preliminary preparations for Miss Lawson's 
great undertaking almost banished for a time, from the thoughts 
of her friends, the horror occasioned by the news of the French 
Idng^s death, and even abated their interest in the " most just 
and necessary war" broken out of late between their country 
and France, whilst the outburst of tea-drinkings that heralded 
the return of the wanderer formed a second era of excitement, 
not soon forgotten in the parish of Lendrum. 

Pedestrian excursions of fifty odd miles were not, of course, 
in Miss Lawson's line, and, equally of course, the idea of a mail 
or stage-coach journey from Fife was not for a moment seriously 
entertained. Even had the old lad/s extremely limited means 
permitted of an expedition to the west in such fine style, the 
difficulty of getting into the line of a public vdiicle was almost 
insuperable; as it would have been necessary for her, in the 
first place, to cross the half of Fife in a gig or cart, or, on the 
other hand, to endure the horrors of the ferry-boat, which, unless 
prevented by an absolute tempest, daily traversed the stormy 
Forth between Pettycur and Leith. Miss Lawson may possibly 
have hinted at the advisability of proceeding to the capital by 
the latter route, there to obtain seats for Glasgow in tiie new 
Princess Royal diligence, advertised to start three times a week 
from William Drysdale's coffee-house in the Grassmarket ; if so, 
however, any such suggestion was at once gently but firmly 
n^atived by the old lady's intended travelling companion. Mr. 

James Kennoway, it is true, was greatly attached, as all the 
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far below, and leaping in clouds of spray upon the rocky islands 
of the Firth ; whilst with a complacent smile he requested Miss 
Lawson to observe the ferry-boat rolling in the trough of the 
sea, half-way between Leith and Inchkeith — the latter, he 
remarked, with its dense pillar of smoke rising from the dying 
coal fire that had blazed all night on its summit, had really quite 
the appearance of one of those volcanic islands of which one 
read in books of travel. Away to the south, against the back- 
ground of Arthur Seat and the Pentland Hills, half veiled in 
haze, the travellers beheld the piled-up city of Edinburgh ; and 
amused themselves by identifying the various towers and spires 
of that Old Town so interesting and delightful to the heart of 
Mr. James, who, however, as I have been told, detested the New 
Town, planned and laid out with a monotonous regularity 
distasteful to an eye accustomed to the picturesque confusion of 
the little burghs of Fife. 

There must have been a singular charm in such leisurely, 
old-world travelling in a gig amongst the green leaves and white 
blossoms of April, when the birds were busy nesting in the 
hedges, and the lambs were playing in the fields by the roadside. 
Such pleasant things were not without their full effect upon the 
tender nature of the young preacher of the gospel; for not 
St Francis of Assisi himself had a greater love of his " little 
brothers" than James Kennoway, who still, as the old letters 
tell, kept on Richard's pet rabbits in Balwysie, feeding them with 
his own hands, and noting with amusement their unfailing 
appetite — ^** I assure you," he wrote to Glasgow, " they take all 
they get." It was fortunate for old Miss Lawson that insects do 
not greatly abound in April, otherwise, to her horror, she might 
have found herself entrusted with the reins, whilst her companion 
alighted on an errand of mercy ; for has it not been told that 
old Uncle James was so compassionate that at any time, no 
matter how pressing his own business might be, he would 
dismount from his horse to save a drowning fly that he might 
chance to observe struggling for life in a puddle ? 

The upland roads, on which the first part of the journey to 
Glasgow was pursued, were lonely enough, but by and by the 
wheels of the gig went more smoothly on one of the great 
highways between north and south, and now there was no need 
to beguile the way by gazing upon distant scenery ; there was 
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constant amusement and interest close at hand, for in those days 
the main roads, even in the remote heart of the country, were 
not, as they now are, dull and deserted ; all the travellers that 
there were passed along them on foot, or on horseback, or in 
carts and gigs, or in chaises or coaches of one kind or another. 
Old Miss Lawson that April day saw wonderful things on the 
Great North Road — outriders at full gallop passed the Balwysie 
gig in a cloud of dust — she took them at first for highway 
robbers of peculiar audacity in hot pursuit of some rich prize 
until Mr. James reassured her with the information that these 
were the emissaries of a great personage. Cabinet Minister, or the 
like, travelling in haste, who must, without fail, find fresh horses 
ready for him at the North Ferry. They would see the great 
man himself shortly, he prophesied ; and he was right, for before 
very long the steady nag from Cupar-Fife turned his ears in 
mild inquiry, as the yellow travelling chariot of the Cabinet 
Minister swept past from behind with a noise like thunder. 

A little farther on the travellers came upon a broken- 
down post-chaise that had suddenly collapsed, and to the 
passengers, furiously storming, Mr. James would at once have 
offered his services, had it not been that help had already been 
volunteered by a band of the stalwart fellows who at that 
time, owing to the outbreak of war, were in great numbers 
tramping along towards Cupar, in the hope of securing the 
bounty offered to all able-bodied persons who should within six 
months enlist in the Fencibles. So the young man merely 
drew up for a moment to inquire if anyone was hurt, and to 
put the invariable question — was there any news from France ? 
No, none, the answer was — ^no, none, except that they did say 
that the infamous Egalit^ had been guillotined at Marseilles, — 
a story too good to be true, that had reached even Lendrum a 
week or two before, — nor was anything more satisfactory in the 
way of news to be had from any of the numerous groups of 
men and boys briskly making their way towards North Queens- 
ferry, there to claim the promised bounty, and to enlist in his 
Majesty's Navy. If only the Royal Mail had been going 
slowly uphill when it passed the gig, it might have been possible 
to shout an inquiry to the outside passengers ; but unfortunately 
the Highflyer or the True Briton — a magnificent vision — ^had 
flashed past, to the sounding of the trumpet of the scarlet- 
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horse ; and Miss Lawson heaved a heartfelt sigh of relief when 
the gig, recovering its equilibrium, pursued its pleasant way 
along a stretch of winding road, beautiful as any by Highland 
loch, embowered in trees, whose parting branches revealed 
flowery wastes of thickets and reedy pools, with the waters of 
the Forth gleaming like silver beyond in the evening sunshine. 
As the travellers neared Kincardine-on-Forth, it was Mr. James 
Kennoway whose demeanour revealed traces of nervousness, for 
in his frequent comings and goings between Lendrum and 
Glasgow, great at times had been his annoyance on finding at 
his arrival at the ferry, that owing to low tide, or to some 
other difficulty, not explained in his letters, the boat would not 
cross till midnight ; and that, wearied and footsore though he 
might be, a further tramp to Alloa was absolutely necessary. 
On this occasion, most fortunately, all went well, and after a 
comparatively short period of waiting at the pier, the voyagers, 
with their horse and gig, together with a party of able-bodied 
persons on the way to join the Royal Navy at Leith, weresafely con- 
veyed across the Forth to Higgin's Neuk on the southern shore. 

And now, after passing the property of Mr. Higgins, a 
further drive of a few miles in the fading light through the 
level fields of the Carse brought the two travellers, the old 
lady and the young man, to that particular inn at Larbert where 
the Kennoway brothers were so well known; and in that 
respectable hostelry, after supper, Miss Lawson, somewhat 
fatigued and excited, but thankful indeed at the safe accomplish- 
ment of the longer half of a journey so greatly dreaded, betook 
herself to repose, if not to slumber. 

The start next day was not an early one, for it was imper- 
ative that the horse of Cupar-Fife should not drag himself into 
Glasgow with the drooping head and stumbling step of a worn- 
out hack; but should trot briskly along the High Street in 
such a manner as to attract the attention of a possible purchaser. 
This delay was far from disagreeable either to Miss Lawson or 
to Mr. James, who, in his eager thirst after news from France, 
was well content to dawdle away the morning hours about 
the door of a place so frequented, in the hope that some 
traveller changing horses, or even an able-bodied person on 
his way to enlist in the Fencibles at Stirling, might be able to 
communicate some items of intelligence. All in vain, however. 
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were the questionings of the preacher — ^there was still no news 
whatever from across the Channel, except that it was said that 

the infamous Egal But perhaps the gentleman had heard 

that story already ? 

It was therefore the evening of the second day of travelling 
that saw the Balwysie gig jolting smartly along the crowded 
High Street of Glasgow — saw also the driver in clerical bands, 
with a mild air of triumph, draw up his spirited steed suddenly 
and effectively at the entry to the pend, where, under the 
graven image of Cicero, were gathered speedily in the gloaming 
many smiling faces — the faces of Mrs. Lawson and Miss Peggy, 
of Mr. William and his young wife, of Mr. Frank, of Richard 
KennoMray, and of Mally, lantern in hand, bobbing in the 
background ; all glad to welcome the friends from Fife, all full 
of polite inquiries concerning roads and dust, turnpikes and 
ferries, health and sleep, inn beds and damp sheets. Politeness 
required that such subjects should be discussed as the travellers 
groped their way through the pend, and, even in the light of 
Mally's lantern, stumbled on the rough paving-stones of the 
Wynd ; but the hearts of the Glasgow friends were not in such 
matters; they were full to overflowing of the "important 
intelligence from France," which only that afternoon had 
reached the long-expectant city. And even as the ladies 
conducted Miss Lawson upstairs to her bed-chamber, Mr. James 
i^ennoway was dragged forcibly into the parlour by his impet- 
uous brother, who vehemently poured forth the great news 
brought about a week before to Admiral M'Bryde by Captain 
Dawes of the Nancy cutter — Dumouriez, after consultation with 
his army, had proclaimed the young Dauphin king, and had 
sent a despatch to Paris intimating his determination to proceed 
thither to support the claim of the Prince, as he saw at length 
that France could only be saved by a general resistance to 
the horrid tyranny of the Convention. In consequence of this 
news, and of the violent measures taken by the Convention, the 
tumult had now risen in Paris to the most extravagant height. 
The barriers were shut, and the people had mounted the white 
cockade. The Royal party had triumphed everywhere, and 
now that Dumouriez had declared for the cause, there was not a 
doubt that an end would speedily be put to the calamities of 
the country. 
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Before many days were over, Mr. James Kennoway, with 
his usual business-like promptitude, had advantageously disposed 
of the satisfactory animal which had brought himself and his 
companion so pleasantly across Scotland — all that now remained 
to be done, as the preacher remarked with a well-pleased smile, 
was to purchase another horse some days before the return 
journey. By the time this little piece of business had been 
brought to a successful termination by her esteemed young 
friend. Miss Lawson had in a great measure rested ; and had 
even, attired in the fashionable garments devised and executed 
in Lendrum and Kirkcaldy, gazed with delight on some of the 
nearer beauties of Glasgow. Above all, Miss Lawson, sitting 
in confidential conclave with the womankind of the Wynd, had 
unburdened her heart of a great weight of east-country gossip. 
For, most happily, even the overwhelming horror of the French 
Revolution, and the dangerous state of their own land, did not 
so entirely engross the attention of our gjreat-grandparents as to 
deprive them of all interest in the affairs of their neighbours — 
in the Grammar School Wynd, at all events, complete absorption 
in the terrible events of the day had not entirely crushed in the 
bosoms of Miss Lawson's sister-in-law and niece a wholesome 
feminine curiosity regarding their friends in Fife. On the 
contrary, when Miss Lawson, after peeping into the passaige, 
carefully closed the parlour door, and with a satisfied expression 
of countenance stepped back to her easy-chair, both ladies 
perfectly understood the discreet manoeuvring of their excellent 
relative: Mrs Lawson, dropping her knitting on her lap, 
observed in a low voice that she supposed Davie was not of 
much use to his father in Balwysie ; whilst Miss Peg^, looking 
up from her spinning-wheel, almost simultaneously inquired 
whether Janet and Cecily were as pretty as ever, and had they 
many beaux? 

No, Davie was not particularly useful in Balwysie, nor 
an5nvhere else, so far as Miss Lawson could learn — a fact the 
more to be regretted that Mr. Kennoway was increasingly taken 
up with the sun, moon, and stars. It was a pity that General 
Dundas encouraged his tenant by consulting him about such 
nonsense, and by lending him books, instead of talking, as a 
laird should, about crops and cattle. And, of course, when Mr. 
Kennoway was shut up of an evening with his books, he was 
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far too far up in the clouds to give the matter a thought, but 
everybody else knew where Davie was to be found — in the 
parlour of the Russetdale Arms at Lendrum. What did Mr. 
James say to that? Well, they all knew what an excellent 
young man Mr. James was, but now he was away from home, 
and settled as helper in Cupar till he got a church of his own. 
His having been a partial student had certainly given him the 
opportunity of exercising some influence ; still he had not been 
so very much at Balwysie, as he had acted as tutor to the 
General's older boys ; and then, as they knew, he had to join 
the college at Glasgow about the middle of each session. Did 
Dr. Webster never speak to the young man on the folly of his 
ways ? No, indeed. They knew very well what sort of a man 
the minister was — a Moderate of the Moderates, whose one idea 
was to take things easy, and to be what he called neighbourly 
with everybody in the parish. Besides, how could Dr. Webster, 
of all men, find any fault with a lad for liking to take a share of 
a bowl of punch? No, good Mr. James was the only hope; he 
had done what he could to get Davie to pay more attention to 
duty; it was even reported in Lendrum that since he had 
become a helper at Cupar, he had begun to put money into the 
farm — money he would never see again, it was to be feared. It 
was a good thing for Richard, who was young and might be 
influenced by Davie, that he had been so fortunate in finding 
employment as a tutor in Glasgow in the summer months, and 
so did not require to come to Balwysie, except for a day or two 
at Handsel Monday, and fortunate also that George was a 
young man of such great promise, and taking so kindly to the 
law — ^he and Richard would be a credit yet to Mr. James, and 
repay him for all his trouble. . . . Yes, Janet and Cecily were 
as pretty as ever, with their dark eyes and black ringlets and 
rosy cheeks ; and there certainly did seem a good many young 
men coming about Balwysie without any particular cause. 
There was, in particular, a certain Mr. Duncan from the far 
north, a sheep-farmer in rather a large way, who seemed to 
fancy Janet — Miss Lawson would not be surprised if that were 
a match. Even Mrs. Seaton, who held her head so high, seemed 
pleased about Mr. Duncan ; though, of course, she was far too 
discreet to say much about the matter. Then, as to Cecily — 
well, Cecily was as pretty a girl as you would meet with on a 
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long summer day, as pretty indeed as her elder sister, but by no 
means of so solid a character. To be sure, she was young, and 
might improve, but — here Miss Lawson lowered her voice and 
glanced towards the door — ^it was rumoured in Lendrum that 
Cecily read noe-ve/lsy and everybody knew very well that a 
young person who wasted her time, and filled her head with 
silly notions about lovers through reading not-veUs, was not 
likely to make a really sensible marriage. 

Thus, but at far g^reater length, and with a rich amplitude of 
detail, did Miss Lawson of Lendrum discourse by the parlour 
fire whilst she was still resting from the fatigues of her journey, 
and before she found herself drawn into a vortex of gaiety and 
excitement undreamed of in her native village ; for there were 
sights to be seen in the city, and numerous were the tea- 
drinkings and supper parties given in the old lady's honour in 
the hospitable dwelling in the Wynd ; whilst as numerous were 
the entertainments to which Miss Lawson and her relatives 
were invited in return. 

Accustomed at social gatherings in Fife to the monotonous 
whir of the spinning-wheels — for in the country, when they 
went a-pleasuring, they carried their home work with them — 
Miss Lawson was interested indeed to find the Glasgow ladies 
engaged in a new and fashionable work, whose fame had not 
even penetrated to distant Lendrum. When, in the earlier part 
of those evenings in the year 1793, the conversation turned, as 
turn it always did, on the French Revolution, the fingers of the 
short-waisted ladies were idle, for they had much to say on 
those awful themes, and the new needlework required some 
little attention ; but when the men soared, as they speedily did, 
to the glorious British Constitution, and heights purely political, 
the ladies, with one accord, bent themselves resignedly over 
their tambour-frames. Then Miss Lawson could no longer 
listen even to the weightiest utterances of the Rev. Mr. Balfour, 
her sister-in-law's minister, so fascinated was she by watching 
the ladies, as one hand above, and one below the muslin tightly 
caught in between the little hoops, they deftly traced in 
delicate silken thread of divers hues, with a sprinkling of silver 
or gold, the pattern of the exquisite fabric, in those days produced 
by the looms of the village of Anderston. Some of the ladies. 
Miss Peggy in a confidential aside informed her aunt, were 
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working for pleasure, or for the adornment of their own persons ; 
others, again, added to their incomes by means of muslin- 
tambouring for the great manufacturers — ^for Mr. Monteith, or 
for the Messrs. M'llquham of Anderston, the uncles of that 
fair-haired and extremely Whiggish young gentleman standing 
by the bureau, who at this very moment was opening his mouth 
to speak; and who, Mbs Peggy greatly feared, was about to 
annoy good Mr. Balfour with some of his revolutionary nonsense 
about the people, and the rights of those who paid the taxes to 
representation in Parliament. They would all go together to 
the Green, Miss Peggy continued, when the evenings were a 
little warmer, and then her aunt could judge for herself as to 
the wonderful beauty of the muslin gowns exquisitely adorned 
with raised tamboured trimmings. 

To the Green — ^"'the favourite parade of the Glasgow 
belles" — in the lovely evenings of the month of June, Miss 
Lawson and her friends very frequently repaired ; for to go once 
to the Green was to go constantly. There the newly raised 
volunteers were marching and drilling, to the delight of the 
citizens; there fishermen with rods and creels were walking 
westward to the jetties beyond the Broom-o'-law, to enjoy an 
hour or two of sport in the cool of the day. Across the ford, 
from country roads on the other side, horses and carts came 
splashing through the water ; whilst down by the green banks 
of the swift-running Clyde, women, surrounded by a circle of 
fires, were finishing their day's washing — some bending over the 
river's edge rinsing their clothes, others spreading the clean 
linen on the grass for a night's bleaching, others still busy at 
thdr wooden bqynes. In groups, the gentlemen golfers, in their 
scarlet coats, strode across the sward with their clubs, absorbed 
in their game; or, at the conclusion of their rounds sought 
further relaxation in the society of the fashionable belles, of 
whose exquisite tamboured muslin costumes, fastened at the 
waist with highly-cut steel buckles. Miss Lawson was even then 
mentally taking elaborate notes for the benefit of the Lendrum 
dressmaker. 

Then comes the hour of milking — the hour when the 
dairymaids with stools and pails make their appearance on 
Glasgow Green, and the cows, softly lowing their satisfaction, 
walk to meet them across the grass, with a following of nurses 
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and prettily dressed boys and girls carrying their little tinnies. 
This is the hour for recognition and laughter on the Green ; 
when the volunteers and the golfers gather round in their bright 
coats, and drink mock toasts in foaming milk with the fashion- 
able belles. Mrs. Lawson and Miss Peggy, with glad exclama- 
tions, hail here a friend, and there a friend, till now unseen ; 
whilst Mr. James and Mr. Richard Kennoway, who have been 
strolling by the river in deep conversation about Philosophy 
and Logic lectures, about handwriting and church music, and 
about all sorts of improving subjects, find, to their surprise and 
pleasure, that innumerable acquaintances have, unknown to 
them, been taking the air on the Green. There, over yonder, 
under the elm tree, is Mr. Maclellan, the centre, as usual, of 
a merry group of fellow-students — Messrs. John Livingston, 
George Meek, James Thomson, J. W. Pursell, and another 
younger and very handsome lad, destined to be famous — " my 
old College friend Mr, Thomas Campbell," he is called in one 
of Mr. Maclellan's letters to his eldest son — who has made 
his way from his lodging in the High Street close to the 
pend, without awakening any prophetic thrill in the bosom 
of the grandfathers and great-grandfathers of innumerable boys 
foreordained to recite at school examinations " Hohenlinden " or 
the " Battle of the Baltic." Here comes Mr. Balfour, with his 
bright, keen face and his gold -headed cane, in company with Mr. 
Pitcairn and Mr. Easton ; and behind that group of children 
pressing forward with their tinnies. Miss Peggy can discern the 
familiar forms of Mr. D. Todd and Mr. Morrison in scarlet 
golfing coats. And, standing all alone by herself, near that 
cow without any horns — " Yon hum'lt coo," Mrs. Lawson calls 
the animal^ — looking so solitary and unhappy — who can that 

short, dark young person be? Can it be ^? Yes, it isl Poor 

thing, they must take her home to supper ; for she is a stranger 
in the town. Let Peggy push her way through the crowd at 
once, and bring poor Miss May Steuart, who as yet knows 
hardly a soul in Glasgow, into the gathering circle of friends. 

Miss Peggy speedily returns, accompanied by Miss Steuart, 
whose swarthy countenanance is lit up by a pleasant expression 
as she advances towards the Lawson party. With more 
politeness of manner than might have been expected from her 
uncompromising appearance, the new-comer, whose accent is 
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not the cheerful sing-song of the west, but a note deeper and 
more deliberate, redolent of country fields, shakes hands in 
friendly fashion with Mrs. Lawson, who hastens to introduce 
her to the assembled circle of the Grammar School Wynd. 
When his turn comes, Mr. James Kennoway, in whose eyes a 
bow to any lady, however plain and dumpy, is an event of 
equal importance with an obeisance made in the presence of a 
queen, draws himself up to his full height — this piece of deport- 
ment has been described to me by those who know him well — 
and after standing rigid for a few moments in the correct 
attitude acquired in the dancing school of Lendrum, bows 
himself almost double with an air of extreme deference — then, 
with a preliminary flourish of his outstretched palm, he clasps 
in his own the hand of Miss Steuart, and politely assures her of 
the great pleasure afforded him by the kind introduction of his 
good friend Mrs. Lawson. 

Then Richard's turn comes, and as Mrs. Lawson names him, 
his elder brother observes him closely, for he has reason to 
believe that the student of philosophy is negligent of elegant 
deportment. Richard salutes Miss Steuart, and even as he does 
so the usually mild expression of Mr. James gives way to a look 
of decided dissatisfaction and annoyance. The deportment of 
the young man, as he short-sightedly peers in the lady's very 
face, leaves much to be desired; whilst from his stooping 
position his bow loses much of its dignity and graoe. What 
will the Seatongrange relatives think of so slovenly a nod? 
Such a salutation may lose Richard half a dozen good livings, 
for what patron would appoint to any charge a minister so 
regardless of manners and decorum ? 

And now, observes Mrs. Lawson, when the introduction to 
Miss Steuart is at an end — " The milking is over. Let us all 
take a seat at the riverside by the ford, where we can watch the 
horses coming splashing through the water, and hear any news 
that any of the gentlemen may have to tell us." 



CHAPTER VII 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL 

THEY at once fall a-talking of the Revolution in France, of 
so-called Reform, and of the dangerous state of affairs 
in England and Scotland. The horses come splashing across 
the ford ; but nobody looks. The river sings its sweetest in the 
gloaming; but nobody listens. If the friends give heed to 
anything but their own serious talk, it is to the distant military 
music, and to the clatter of the arms of the brave Glasgow 
regiment drilling behind them on the Green. There is comfort 
and a feeling of safety in such sounds. 

They sit talking in the June evening of the Revolution, and 
of the danger at home. We can hear Mr. Balfour, in answer to 
the respectful inquiries of his young friend the preacher from 
Fife, repeating with enthusiasm the motion of late unanimously 
adopted by the Presbytery to which he has the honour to 
belong ; we can almost hear the measured beat of the famous 
minister's gold-headed cane on the pebbles, as the strong words 
roll forth emphatically — ^**And we from our hearts abhor the 
principles of Sedition and Anarchy which the Sons of Belial in 
France have been labouring to disseminate in these Islands, and 
hasten to express to the public our loyalty to the best of Kings, 
and our attachment to the best of all political Constitutions as 
established at the Glorious Revolution of i6SS" We can see 
and hear Mr. James Kennoway, as with rather less than his 
accustomed courtesy, almost before Mr. Balfour has uttered the 
concluding words of the motion of his reverend brethren, he 
breaks in with an animated account of the sayings and doings 
of the Presbytery of Kirkcaldy in the present fearful emergency ; 
and relates in glowing terms the splendid success of the recent 
great meeting at Cupar-Fife of noblemen, gentlemen, free- 
holders, justices of the peace, and commissioners of supply, all 
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"deeply impressed by a sense of the invaluable blessings 
enjoyed by this country under the present Constitution." Mr. 
Sharp, the divinity student, treads close upon the heels of his 
friend Mr. James Kennoway, with the information that in his 
native place the gentlemen, clergymen, farmers, tradesmen, 
manufacturers, and other respectable inhabitants, have also, in 
solemn conclave assembled, warmly expressed their satisfaction 
with the "inestimable blessings which are the effects of the 
excellence of our glorious Constitution " ; whilst Mn Pitcaim, who 
has just returned from a few days' visit to the capital, bursting 
in, relates that the Dean and the Faculty of Advocates have 
conceived it their duty as good subjects to declare "their 
inviolable and zealous attachment to the British Constitution, 
and their loyalty to their Sovereign." 

The country is sound to the core — ^sound to the core — all 
the gentlemen agree. Why, take up any newspaper — any 
newspaper, no matter which, for they all are alike — ^you can 
hardly get any news to read — nothing but enthusiastic resolu- 
tions unanimously passed by innumerable towns and societies, 
by presbyteries and magistrates, by merchants and councillors, 
and by deacons of crafts — all to a man glorying in their political 
privileges. The space not devoted to such gratifying items 
of intelligence, you find taken up with long lists of names — 
names of townsmen and villagers — for even the smallest hamlets 
are as loyal as the largest burghs — eagerly repudiating the 
recent meeting in favour of so-called Reform, held in their midst 
by one or two crack-brained fanatics in league with the French 
and the devil. Turn to the correspondence columns of these 
same newspapers — and what do you find there, sir ? You find, 
sir, Publico, Rheno, Tradesman, a Friend of Improvement, but 
an Enemy of Innovation — all harping upon the same string 
to such an extent that, positively, if such unanimity were not 
so intensely gratifying it would be absolutely wearisome. 

Durjng this storm of loyalty and self-congratulation on the 
part of the admirers of the British Constitution, the fair-haired 
Mr. James Maclellan has been sitting silently listening with a 
somewhat dubious and humorous expression ; inwardly debat- 
ing whether it would be safe in so large a circle, and in so 
public a place, to venture to say a word in favour of his own 
views on Parliamentary Reform, not so-called, but real. Words 
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that might pass as the banter of a student in the friendly circle 
assembled in Mrs. Lawson's parlour might be overheard on the 
Green by some passer-by» and repeated with results ruinous 
to his career in life — ^yet it would be unmanly to keep silent 
Mr. Maclellan would make so bold, he said, in a voice carefully 
modulated so as to reach only the ears of the friends by the 
riverside — ^he would make so bold as to remind Mr. Balfour and 
the other gentlemen that previous to the awful events in France, 
even the most solid and trusted rulers of the country had spoken 
in terms quite as strong as those now used by the Reformers. 
So far back as 1770, Lord Chatham had denounced the many 
flagrant abuses that had crept into the much vaunted Con- 
stitution, and had declared that before the end of the century 
Parliament would either have to reform itself from within, or 
be reformed with a vengeance from without It was true that 
the cause of Reform had been advocated by many ignorant and 
dangerous persons; yet some men of education, in spite of 
their horror at the recent atrocities in France, were convinced 
of the need of change. At a great meeting held the other day in 
Ayrshire, Mr. Maclellan had observed that a gentleman holding 
a high rank in the Army had, with extraordinary courage, 
moved an amendment in favour of Reform. . . . Seconded 
by his own son 1 broke in two or three of Mrs. Lawson's 
friends — seconded by his own son, and supported by half a dozen 
weaver-bodies and black-nebs I ^ The times are changed, sir ! 
Look at the state of France I Remember the guillotine I 

Silenced, but not convinced, young Mr. Maclellan, with an 
unusually serious expression, shakes his head, and begins 
meditatively to throw pebbles into the Clyde ; and now, once 
again, Mr. Balfour speaks, this time in laudatory terms, of the 
admirable spirit in which Parliament was even then dealing 
with the question of so-called Reform. How well had Mr. 
Wyndham expressed himself the other day in the House of 
Commons, when he inquired what benefit the country could 
possibly reap from Parliamentary Reform which it did not at 
present enjoy? The true criterion of our Constitution was 
practice: experience was the true test of its merits, and had 
afforded the most unequivocal proof of its excellence. The 
matter under consideration was — should a system be destroyed 

^ The PrO'Boers of that day. 
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under which the people enjoyed as much practical felicity in 
every point as society was capable of? Such were Mr, Wynd- 
ham's arguments, with which Mr. Balfour must confess he 
agreed, as also with the strong assertion of another member of 
the House, who declared that the alleged grievances must be 
most fully demonstrated ere he would consent to the demolition 
of such a beautiful structure as the present Constitution of the 
country. There was undoubtedly a melancholy spirit of unrest 
and rebellion abroad in the land, and things had indeed come 
to a strange pass when we found — to use the words of yet 
another member of the House of Commons — the people actually 
saying to the Commanders of Seats — ^suffer uSy and not you^ 
to send representatives to Parliament. Preposterous 1 . . . Pre- 
posterous 1 exclaim all the gentlemen seated on the grass, with 
the single exception of Mr. Maclellan ; whilst even the ladies, 
all but one, gently murmur — Preposterous I 

At this little break, Mrs. Lawson takes up her parable, and 
into the high-flown rhapsodies of the men, insinuates, in feminine 
style, a refreshing note of personal interest. — Ah, to be sure — no 
doubt — the British Constitution, as no right-minded person 
could deny, was a very glorious thing, and much to be respected 
by all law-abiding citizens — ^but, talking of citizens, who would 
ever have thought that a son of her old neighbour Mr. Muir, 
the manufacturer, now of Huntershill, would have brought his 
native place to shame? How well she remembered the re- 
joicings when that boy was born in the old house in the High 
Street, just through the pend — ^how well she remembered little 
Tom, not so long ago, a nice, innocent-looking Grammar School 
laddie, coming running and laughing down the Wynd, with his 
satchel of books on his back. Little had it ever entered her 
head that such a pretty, blue-eyed laddie, his father's only son, 
would one day disgrace himself, and disgrace Glasgow, by 
setting up a Society for Reform in the Star Inn, and by 
tempting Thomas Wilson, the barber, worthy man, to read 
Tom Paine's Rights of Man — and not only to read that wicked 
book, but, worse still, to leave it lying about his shop, so that 
customers coming in to be shaved might have their minds 
poisoned unawares. They all knew as well as she did what 
such doings had led to. Anyone with ordinary common-sense 
could have predicted that one fine day a messenger-at-arms 
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would drive up to Huntershill, and hand to poor old Mr. Muir 
a bill of indictment summoning Mr. Thomas to appear before 
the Lords at Edinburgh. That was what came of Reform, and 
the Rights of Man^ and such like 

At this point good Mrs. Lawson is eagerly interrupted by 
Mr. Sharp and Mr. Easton, both speaking together, and bodi 
declaring that the accusations brought against young Mr. Muir 
were only too true, and if that seditious advocate, that disgrace 
to his profession, now an outlaw in a foreign land, ever returned 
to Scotland, which they hardly thought probable, he would find 
the consequences of his wicked conduct vety serious indeed. . . . 
Here Mr. D. Todd, interposing, said that he had it on the 
highest authority that at the so-called Reform meetings at 
Paisley and Kirkintilloch, Mr. Thomas Muir, who apparently 
was not content with corrupting barbers in an underhand way, 
had openly recommended the weavers, as everybody knew, 
black-nebs to a man, to read Paine's works, and that he had 
expressed himself in the most revolutionary and dangerous 
language at the said meetings. What, for instance, were they 
to think of a member of the honourable Scottish Bar, who 
declared that as for him, he did not worship the British Con- 
stitution as sent down from Heaven, but considered it human 
work — a Constitution which men had made, and which men 
might mend? It was not the Constitution, according to Mr. 
Thomas Muir, but the People that ought to be inviolable. 
Mr. Thomas Muir, ladies and gentlemen, at those meetings 
had audaciously demanded a fair representation of the people, 
and shorter duration of Parliament. With execrable taste 
he had denounced what he called rotten boroughs — boroughs 
where, according to him, there were no voters at all — ^rotten , 
boroughs, to be sold in the market to would-be Members of 
Parliament for as much as twenty thousand pounds sterling. 
And, as if this perverted description of the privileges of our 
aristocratic Commanders of Seats were not sufficiently odious, Mr. 
Thomas Muir, amidst the cheers of the black-nebs, had gone on 
to denounce as a scandalous thing the appointment by our 
Government of so great a number of placemen and pensioners. 

And were such statements as those of Mr. Muir not true? 
inquires Mr. Maclellan, speaking very gravely, and with much 
deliberation, for he, being a sagacious and prudent young man. 
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is well aware of the extreme danger of saying even what he 
now ventures to say — were such statements not simply the 
truth? Mr. Thomas Muir, the advocate, he believed to be 
a worthy and thoroughly well-intentioned man, though tinged 
perhaps with the senselessness not infrequently found in com- 
bination with the temperament of the idealist and the reformer. 
Mr. Maclellan had not himself the hon — that is to say, he 
had no personal acquaintance with Mr. Muir, but from his 
friend Mr. Thomas Campbell, who knew the Huntershill family 
very intimately, he had the highest character of the young man 
now in so unfortunate a position. Whatever might be thought 
of the wisdom of Mr, Muir, of his benevolence and piety there 
could be no doubt Even at the early age of twenty-two, he 
had acted as an elder in the parish church of Cadder, and Mr. 
Dunn, the minister of that parish, had, Mr. Maclellan believed, 
the highest regard for Mr. Muir. 

At the name of Mr. Dunn of Cadder, Mr. Balfour gravely 
shakes his head — ^he has not forgotten the sermon delivered 
some little time ago by his reverend brother in the Old Tron 
Church before the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr — a discourse 
approved of by certain laymetiy who had it published at their 
own expense — ^approved of also, be it remembered, by the 
Society for Reform at the Star Inn, who wrote to convey their 
respectful thanks for what th^ termed a very excellent sermon. 
Recommendations of that nature would do the minister of 
Cadder no good. Might it never be the fate of Mr. Balfour 
so to preach as to receive any congratulation from such a 
quarter as the Society for Reform. What could be expected 
in this country but the horrors of Revolution if, in the present 
awful crisis, ministers of the gospel of peace encouraged by a 
single word the wicked and violent designs of the black-nebs ? 
, . . Mr. Maclellan would most earnestly and respectfully 
assure Mr. Balfour that at both the Paisley and the Kirkin- 
tilloch meetings, Mr. Muir had emphatically dissuaded the 
people from all thought of violence and tumult, and had 
impressed upon them that there was no other way of obtaining 
Parliamentary Reform but by applying peaceably to Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Muir had also strongly asserted his opinion that 
there were many wrong and improper things in Paine's works — 
nevertheless. . . . Then, why, my dear sir, recommend such 
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wrong books to weavers and barbers ? is the warm retort of Mr. 
Balfour. Sir, as a gentleman has very justly observed, in the 
course of the debate by this time probably ended in the House 
of Commons — reformers express themselves in the very same 
language as the French Revolutionists and Tom Paine— can we 
believe the resemblance to be accidental ? 

All this time, Miss May Steuart, a comparative stranger to 
the Lawsons, and a complete stranger to their circle of friends 
now so earnestly debating by the river Clyde, has, by a violent 
effort, maintained a dead silence — ^not from any fears of trans- 
portation, for at the mention of Botany Bay and its surrounding 
shores this resolute young woman from the Carse of Stirling 
merely snaps her fingers in derision ; not from cowardice does 
May keep silence, but out of politeness towards the company in 
general, and out of deep respect for Mr. Balfour, whom in days 
gone by she had known as the best of men and ministers in the 
Manse of Lecropt, not half a mile from Brigend. May Steuart, 
although she was alarmingly abrupt, was not rude — she had, as 
we have seen, a high, if somewhat peculiar, standard of manners 
and deportment ; she was only one of those quick-witted and 
plain-spoken Scotswomen, in her time to be found in all ranks 
of society, even the most exalted, whose tongue knew not how 
to utter polite nothings, and whose lips unfalteringly echoed 
every thought of the inmost heart. 

Such Tory talk as this by the riverside is new and distaste- 
ful in the ears of one accustomed to the Whiggish discussions 
of the dissenting portioners of Blairlogie Relief Church — it is 
more than distasteful, it is abominable. With the exception of 
that remarkably fair young man with the pleasant smile, not 
one of the gentlemen present has, in the opinion of May 
Steuart, uttered a single word to the purpose. Mr. Maclellan's 
heart indeed seems in the right place ; but he is far too prudent 
and circumspect — he should speak out like a man — he should 
face up more boldly to Mr. Balfour — he may indeed be the 
better of a little encouragement. 

So Miss Steuart, opening her lips abruptly, remarks that 
since coming to Glasgow she has heard a great deal of talk 
about this young Mr. Muir, Nobody, indeed, she believed, 
could spend an hour in the city without hearing of him and his 
Society for Reform in the Star Inn; nor without forming an 
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opinion of one kind or another on the subject. . . . Indeed, 
madam I exclaim several of the politicians, with a pleasing 
expectation of coming amusement, for there is something 
irresistibly droll about the very manner of the stranger. . . • 
Indeed, Madam ! echoes Mr. Balfour blandly — You may speak 
out freely in this company. We are all friends here, even should 
our opinions on politics not be precisely identical. . . . Miss 
Steuart laconically remarks that she generally does speak out 
freely, whether in presence of friends or foes, and on this 
occasion there should be no exception to her general rule. Mr. 
Maclellan, she had noticed, considered this young Mr. Muir as 
wanting in common-sense. What on earth had Mr. Muir's 
common-sense or want of common-sense to do with the real 
subject under discussion? The question was — what was the 
truth ? Were the things that Mr. Muir said true, or were they 
false ? They could all judge for themselves. At all events, she 
judged for herself. For her part, she thought that the advocate 
was entirely in the right in most of his utterances. Mr. Muir 
considered that the people who paid the taxes had a right to be 
represented in Parliament — well, so did she ! Mr. Muir believed 
that such men as the gentlemen present, such men as Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Willian Lawson, and Mr. Pitcairn should have a vote — well, 
so did she I Mr. Muir thought that it was a monstrous thing that 
the ministers, the lawyers, the doctors, the manufacturers, the 
merchants of Glasgow should have no voice whatever in choosing 
their fourth part of a Member of Parliament. Mr. Muir went 
farther than that — he insisted that a city of more than seventy 
thousand inhabitants ought not to be represented by the fourth 
part of a man ; and he considered it a scandalous thing that towns 
which did not happen to be royal burghs, although they boasted 
of a population of perhaps thirty thousand souls, could not even 
claim a fragment of a parliamentary member. How often had 
it happened, Miss Steuart wondered, that the very day of an 
election in the city had been completely forgotten by every 
person now present? On the following morning, perhaps, 
they had been reminded that the four delegates of Glasgow, 
Rutherglen, Renfrew, and Dunbarton, had met the previous day 
in the Tolbooth to return, as a matter of course, Mr. So-and-so, 
or Lord So-and-so. Mr. Muir, she understood, said that such 
an election was an absurdity, for the delegates were chosen by 
6 
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the Town Councils of the four burghs in question, and these 
Town Councils in their turn were elected by their predecessors 
in office, to the exclusion of the rest of the public, and to the 
eternal perpetuation of their own opinions and views. Where 
was Mr. Muir's want of common-sense in declaring that such a 
state of things should not be in a country such as ours ? 

It is the privilege of a woman to speak nonsense when she 
intrudes herself into the realm of politics — to answer her is a 
mere waste of breath ; so the gentlemen appealed to merely 
frown and shake their heads gravely ; whilst from Mn James 
Kennoway, too polite to keep silence when a woman calls for a 
reply, there proceeds a gentle, remonstrating murmur respecting 
the guillotine and the state of France. . . . State of France ! 
Yea, yea ! ^ ejaculates Miss Steuart. What had the state of 
France to do with the enormous number of placemen and 
pensioners kept up by the Government of Great Britain for the 
advantage of their own class, and the ruin of all other classes? 
That was another evil denounced by Mr. Muir. Why should 
poor folk sit in the dark with dirty faces, without even a cup of 
tea to cheer them up, because soap and candles and tea, and 
many other of the necessaries of life, were heavily taxed in 
order that some great nobleman, already rolling in wealth, 
should receive fourteen hundred a year of public money because 
he, forsooth, was the hereditary grand falconer of the King? — 
of the King, poor man, who at times had not the sense to tell 
a falcon from a hoodie crow I Why should a duke's son draw 
a thousand a year, wrung out of the country by excessive 
taxation, for the performances of imaginary duties, such as 
attending on the man that holds up the Lord Chancellor's 
robe, as he enters and leaves the court? Why should a noble- 
man's son be endowed with five hundred a year as wine-taster 
to his Majesty? Why should innumerable men of rank, 
residing in Britain, draw handsome salaries as rulers of West 
Indian islands and other colonial possessions which they 
probably would have a difficulty in pointing out on a map? 
Why should many gentlemen of high position, by a fiction 
attended by great pecuniary advantage to themselves, and an 
equal pecuniary loss to their unfortunate countrymen, be 
supposed to fill the lowly offices of clerks, tide-waiters, harbour- 
^ A fiiivourite derisive exclamation of Aunty May. 
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masters, searchers, packers, gaugers, and such like? Why 
should a lady of title, who never handled a broom in her life, 
have a pension of more than four hundred a year, as Sweeper 
of the Mall in the Park ? Why should another high-bom dame, 
who very likely never could remember where she had laid her 
own purse, be Clerk of the Treasury — and another, who left her 
letters Ijdng on her toilet-table for the perusal of her lady's- 
maid, be Keeper of the Records of a Court of law ? As the 
gentlemen very well knew, nearly four hundred thousand 
persons were deprived of sustenance by pensioners and place- 
men and sinecurists. As the gentlemen very well knew, the 
Commanders of Seats, as they called themselves, provided for 
their brothers and sisters, for their sons and daughters, for their 
uncles and aunts, for their cousins and friends and toadies, and 
the People, who were not represented in Parliament, were ground 
down to furnish the money. The poor were afflicted, and the 
middle classes were lured by the Government into gambling 
habits through the great State Lotteries, promoted by their 
rulers in order to eke out those dishonest payments. Nothing 
was to be hoped for from the Press, for the Press was tied hand 
and foot by fear of the laws against sedition, and even were it 
free, newspapers were so heavily taxed that only rich people 
could afford to read them. Who did not know that these things 
were true? Then, why on earth should Mr. Muir, the advocate, 
not say so — common-sense or no common-sense ? 

Here the vehement so-called Reformer pauses, then in a 
lower voice, and with deeper feeling, continues — She knows, she 
says, that she has taken a great deal upon herself, but, if Mrs. 
Lawson and her friends would allow her, she would like to say 
just one thing more. Ske knew something of that Glorious 
Revolution they all thought so much of, for her people had 
lived through it, and had taken different sides in the great 
struggle. The Steuarts, determined Whigs and Covenanters, 
had little enough money in their pockets, Heaven knows, when 
the long, cruel persecution came to an end ; and yet, in their 
triumph and joy, they laid by a silver piece with the image and 
superscription of King William upon it, to be handed down as 
a precious family heirloom.^ That was what the Whigs 
thought of the Glorious Revolution of 1688: in the eyes, 

^ Aunty May's heirloom is still religiously preserved in the £uni]y. 
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however, of her mother^s folk, the Ogilvys, Tories and Jacobites, 
the Revolution of 1688 — although the Tories forgot that now 
— was an outrage and an abomination as horrible as the 
Revolution in France now seemed to Mr. Balfour and the other 
gentlemen. To her it had always appeared a strange thing that 
the coming of King William, in reality brought about by the tears 
and the prayers and the heart's blood of the Whigs, had now, a 
hundred years later, become the precious heritage of the Tories. 
That was a strange thing, yet not more strange than the thing that 
would come to pass in another hundred years. Suppose this young 
Mr. Muir, the advocate of Reform, returned from France to 
stand his trial in Edinburgh — it was said that he would certainly 
be lashed through the streets as a seditious person, and 
banished to Botany Bay. Yet it might be that through those 
sufferings of his, and through the sufferings of others — as in the 
year 1688, so again, sooner or later — a new Constitution should 
once more take the place of the old. If the world lasted so 
long as another hundred years, there might be vote by ballot 
for the rate-payers — there might no longer be rotten boroughs 
in the market for twenty thousand pounds — no towns with 
thirty thousand inhabitants without parliamentary representa- 
tion — no bribery or corruption permitted at elections — no 
heavily-taxed poor ground down to provide dishonest pensions 
and sinecures for the rich. Such a Constitution, wrung from 
the rulers by the Whigs, might possibly exist in the year 1893. 
(Strong murmurs of dissent from the Friends in Council.) The 
gentlemen did not agree with her — but it might — but then, the 
queer thing was, quoth May Steuart, with a short laugh — by the 
year 1993 it would be the old, time-honoured. Glorious Con- 
stitution of the Tories ! 

By the time that this vehement impeachment of the Glorious 
Constitution comes to an abrupt termination, the faces of May 
Steuart's little audience are serious indeed, and apprehensive 
glances are cast by more than one in the direction of the by- 
passers. This audacious young woman appears to be an 
original, and allowance must be made for mortals who are 
unaccustomed to tread with their fellows the beaten path of 
safe conventionality — such utterances, however, are most 
dangerous — they are worse than mere ignorant, womanish 
nonsense. The speaker — no doubt a young person of a ready 
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wit — ^has caught with a lamentable facility the parrot cry of the 
Whigs ; and how easy it is for anyone, by the exercise of a 
perverse ingenuity, to misrepresent even the most intricate piece 
of mechanism — ^to belittle and besmirch the most benign and 
beautiful institution, such as the best of all possible Constitu- 
tions, as established at the Glorious Revolution of 1688, under 
which our people enjoy as much practical felicity in every point 
of view as society is capable of. Yet, let Miss Steuart beware. 
By her unguarded and reprehensible utterances — unintentionally 
perhaps, for it is always well to judge charitably — she has been 
guilty of the horrid and awful crime of Sedition ; and were she 
a person of higher importance in the State, were she not at the 
present moment surrounded by an honourable and high-minded 
circle of friendly ladies and gentlemen, she might shortly find 
herself, loaded with chains, voyaging in the company of felons, 
the very scum of the earth, towards the distant shores of Botany 
Bay. Even Mr, James Maclellan looks troubled; although 
there lurks about the corners of his mouth a smile, concealed 
with difficulty — a smile that in future days will often expand 
into unrestrained mirth ; for the character of Aunty May, her 
mingled cleverness, goodness, vehemence, and absurdity, in after 
years, are to lend a frequent charm to life in the manse of the 
laughter-loving minister. 

But this is still a sweet June evening of the year 1793, and 
Mr. James Maclellan, with an air of imperturbable solemnity, 
yet contending with a well-nigh irresistible smile, sits on the 
grassy margin of the Clyde, wondering within himself who on 
earth, or what on earth, will break the awful silence that has 
fallen upon the Friends in Council, shortly before so full of 
animation and gaiety. It is good Mrs. Lawson, grieved to the 
heart that her beloved minister and many of her most valued 
acquaintances should be gathered round her with constrained 
and unsmiling faces, who comes to the rescue with the ready 
tact begotten of kindness. More than once she coughs 
nervously and clears her throat — then, endeavouring to speak in 
her usual cordial and pleasant tones, she thus addresses her 
Whiggish friend, who sits gazing in a frowning reverie at the 
passing of the waters — " Miss Steuart, my dear, are you coming 
good speed with the muslin-tambouring ? " 



CHAPTER VIII 

NEWS OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM GILMOUR'S SEA-FIGHT 
REACHES GLASGOW 

IN the beginning of the pleasant month of June of the year 
1793, the visit of the friends from Fife was drawing to a 
close. Melancholy visions already haunted old Miss Lawson 
of the contrast between Glasgow Green, with the volunteers 
drilling to martial music, and the fashionable belles laughing 
with their beaux under the trees by the riverside, and Lendrum 
Green with the solitary figure of Mrs. Webster in her last year's 
bonnet walking across from the manse — or Lendrum Green 
with nobody on it at all, but only half a dozen hens scraping 
and sunning themselves under the muckle Trysting Tree. 
Home was home, to be sure, be it never so homely, yet in 
Lendrum news might be a month old before some chance 
traveller brought any details to the little town; whilst in 
Glasgow, even during her stay in that charming city, what 
tidings, red-hot from London, had reached Miss Lawson, when 
with her friends she had sallied forth of a morning to watch the 
arrival of the mail-coach from the south. Even when there was 
no expectation of news, that mail-coach, sweeping in splendour 
round the comer of the Trongate, with trumpet sounding, and 
the royal arms in gold glancing in the sun, was a magnificent sight 
to see ; the coachman was grander than any king, and the guard 
in scarlet, armed with sword and cutlass, with two brass blunder- 
busses loaded ready to his hand, perched on his high seat beside 
the letter-box, far outshone the colonel of the Glasgow regiment. 
That splendid guard, ere ever the weary passengers, unshaven 
and dishevelled, with faces black as sweeps, descended at the 
door of the inn, had, since Miss Lawson's arrival in Glasgow, 
shouted aloud to the expectant crowd, one day, the joyful 
intelligence of a victory over the French — another day the no 

86 
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kss welcome news that by an overwhelming majority the House 
of Commons had refused even to discuss the subject of Reform 
— and on many other days had brought the story, still more 
interesting perhaps to the citizens, of many sea-fights between 
the privateers of Britain and the privateers of France. The 
city of Glasgow, devoted to learning and to commerce, had, it 
is true, no vessels of her own to send forth on that wild ocean 
warfare ; yet the fortunes of her manufacturers and merchants 
were closely linked with the little towns of Port-Glasgow and 
Greenock, on the shores of the broad estuary into which their 
own beautiful fishing stream poured its waters; and many of 
the sea-captains of those ports — owners for the most part of 
their own merchantmen — came into such close contact with the 
business men of the place, that their faces were as familiar in 
the four cross-streets as were the faces of any of the inhabitants 
of the town. In the days of excitement after the outbreak of 
the war with France, no news proclaimed by the guard of the 
London mail was received in the Trongate with louder cheers 
than the news of fierce fights and of rich prizes taken at 
sea by their neighbours the captains, a little way down the 
Clyde. 

For young Richard Kennoway and his student friends, 
loitering about the arched gateway of the old college quadrangle, 
the appearance in the crowded High Street of those shipmasters 
of Greenock or Port-Glasgow, with their swords and their 
splendid uniforms rich with gold-lace, was a sight full of fascina- 
tion and interest ; and amongst them all there was in particular 
one tall figure, and one strangely interesting face, that always 
attracted universal attention. The lads had many stories to 
tell of the dare-devil courage of Captain William Gilmour, and 
of his extraordinary feats of valour in former wars ; they had 
all heard of his wonderful good luck since the outbreak of 
hostilities with France — how in a few short months he had 
already carried many rich prizes into south of England ports, 
and had become known and dreaded by the French foe under 
the name of the Scourge of the English Channel. 

But now, in June, by the mail-coach from London, a few 
days before the departure of Miss Lawson and Mr, James 
Kennoway from the Grammar School Wynd, the news had 
come to Glasgow that the success of the handsome privateersman 
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— the hero of the students — had been so great as to lead speedily 
to his destruction. His vessel, the Mary Maclverol Greenock — 
so the guard's story went — ^had been artfully enticed towards 
the coast of France by a war-frigate of the enemy disguised as 
a merchantman, and apparently fleeing for safety. As soon as 
the Clyde vessel, in hot pursuit, had incautiously ventured into 
a land-locked bay, two additional frigates of war came sailing 
round a promontory, and Captain Gilmour had found himself 
face to face with three vessels of the French Navy. Any man 
but a Lewisman might without disgrace have honourably sur- 
rendered in circumstances so desperate; but the captain, it 
appeared, never even for a moment thought of such a thing. 
Seizing a fusee, he held it aloft in his right hand, whilst at his 
nod one of his sailors hoisted the bloody flag — the flag that 
meant mischief; then he glanced towards the French frigates, 
now so close that the faces of the enemy were clearly to be 
seen, as armed with pistols, cutlasses, hand-grenades, and 
boarding-pikes, they clustered in the rigging, crouching to 
spring — ^** Lads," he had cried aloud to his men, " we are trapped 1 

Will you fight with me? If not " Here he fired off' the 

fusee that was the signal for an action to begin. 

Captain William Gilmour and his men had performed 
wonders of bravery against impossible odds; but in a short 
time the leader had been felled by a sabre-cut across the head — 
and no more was known of his fate. The crew were all killed or 
taken prisoners — and the Mary Maclver^ worse luck, now carried 
the French flag, and manned by a set of mounseers, as La Belle 
Marie^ waged war against the vessels of her native land. 

Here was a story of courage and determination fitted to take 
the fancy of a lad of nineteen, and young Richard Kennoway, 
who later in life, in circumstances of intense agitation, was to 
hear every circumstance of the capture of the Mary Maclver 
from the lips of the hero himself, in those last days of his 
brother's stay in the Wynd, enthusiastically carried home each 
contradictory rumour that ran through the town like wildfire — 
the brave captain was wounded — he was unhurt — he was dead 
—he was a prisoner in France — he was on his way to Scotland — 
Mrs. Gilmour had put on widow's weeds — she was dead of a 
broken heart — she was remarkably well, and had received a 
letter from her husband. 
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What were they to believe? However, at all events this 
unequal fight between a merchant vessel and three war frigates 
was a brave deed — ^an honour to the Clyde, and almost an 
honour to Glasgow — the whole household and the assembled 
friends agreed at supper on the last evening of the visit of Mr. 
James and Miss Lawson in the Grammar School Wynd, as they 
drank toasts — ^not to the gallant Captain Gilmour, for who knew 
whether he was dead or alive|? — but to the King, to the Glorious 
Constitution, and to the noble privateersmen of their native land. 

They all drank toasts in punch or whisky toddy at that 
farewell feast ; and, as sane people did in those old days, uttered, 
or attempted to utter, each in turn a sentiment^ as they called 
it — a rhetorical absurdity, at times patriotic, at times moral, at 
times sublime, but very often amatory, an intellectual exercise 
that in so friendly a circle might be regarded a good deal in 
the light of a joke, but which in more formal entertainments 
was regarded by shy people as an agonising ordeal. They all 
laughed and chatted round the supper-table, even Miss Steuart, 
although she stopped short with her glass uplifted, after the 
name of the King, and instead of toasting the Constitution 
drank with an air of defiance to the hopeless cause of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

How that love-lorn fugitive from the Carse of Stirling, borne 
swiftly from the north by four mettlesome greys, made her way 
into the circle of the Grammar School Wynd, I do not know : 
Glasgow was not a large place in 1793, and the hospitality of 
Mrs. Lawson's household, as we have seen, was boundless and 
far-reaching. All that is known in Brigend is that May Steuart, 
at this most miserable period of her life, undertook the super- 
vision of the home of a Glasgow gentleman, a widower, at the 
same time assuming the guardianship of certain not altogether 
to be envied young persons, the sons and daughters of the 
widower. It may be that Richard Kennoway's pupils, the 
Stephenson boys, had by misfortune lost their mother about 
this time, and that their young tutor, as compassionate by nature 
as his elder brother, touched by the sad and gloomy looks ot 
the new housekeeper, had bespoken for her the kindness of his 
friend Mrs. Lawson ; be that as it may, we can fill in the rest of 
the picture for ourselves, and imagine without difficulty the 
grim purpose-like comings and goings of May Steuart in her 
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a farmhouse for nine years without learning a good deal about 
horses, in her hearty way at once made her own personal con- 
cern. Encouraged by her evident sympathy, Mr. James speedily 
passed on from his plans for the return journey to his favourite 
theme, and began to speak of Richard — My Brother, he always 
called him, as if there were in the family no George full of 
promise, and no Davie of no promise whatever ; and even then. 
May, although the harum-scarum divinity student had already 
alienated her regard by his careless and unpunctual ways, by a 
supreme effort of politeness listened with due attention. I am 
afraid Mr. James rather bored his friends by the demands he 
made upon their patience when once he fairly launched forth on 
the subject dearest to his heart. Himself and his plans he 
hastily dismissed — he should be fortunate indeed if a patron 
by and by presented him to some unimportant little parish — 
but his brother would yet be a distinguished preacher and a 
scholar of note. He was profiting to the utmost by the 
advantages he enjoyed in Glasgow — Miss Steuart had no 
doubt heard of the Master of Arts degree, a distinction that so 
few young men about to study for the Church thought it worth 
their while to seek. His brother's success so far at college had 
afforded Mr. James the liveliest satisfaction, and on the whole 
his manners, for a young man of nineteen years of age, were 
excellent; when a little older and more formed he would be 
well fitted to shine in society from a happy combination of 
cleverness and modesty, and from his natural gaiety and 
pleasantness he was sure to be a general favourite. Un- 
fortunately his shortness of sight was excessive, and that bow 
of his was far from satisfactory. Miss Steuart had no doubt 
observed the inelegance of his salutation. Such things were not 
small matters, for a patron, himself perhaps a man of title, 
certainly a man of rank and importance, was naturally desirous 
of having in the manse, very probably as his only educated 
neighbour, a man unmistakably a gentleman, not only in mind 
and in intellectual attainments, but in manners and deportment. 
A minister of the greatest learning and piety, as Miss Steuart 
was aware, would never be appointed to a really good living, 
perhaps not even to a very humble living, if he entered the 
drawing-room of a patron with an obeisance that proclaimed him 
to be a man of inferior breeding. His brother was so far con- 
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vinced that he had promised to procure himself a pair of 
spectacles to correct his shortness of sight — Mr. James only 
wished that he had been equally successful in inducing him to 
frequent a Master of the Art of Bowing. 

Patronage was, of course, in the eyes of the dissenting May 
Steuart an utter abomination, but there was something so 
touching in the unselfish love of the good young man before 
her, something so guileless and simple-hearted in his little 
schemes for his brother's advancement, that she actually refrained 
from expressing the very decided opinions held by her anent 
the Act of Queen Anne, and the infringement of the Articles 
of Union which took place in the year 17 12, and merely re- 
marked a little dryly that the widower employed such-and-such 
a Master of the Art of Bowing for the instruction in deportment 
of his older boys. 

And so those well-known family characters, old Uncle 
James and old Aunty May, met, and so they talked in the days 
when they were both young, towards the end of Miss Lawson's 
memorable visit to Glasgow, and before they parted, to meet 
again, but not for more than thirty long years. 1 am well 
aware that in one of Cecily Kennoway's noc-veUs we should 
find this part of our story told after a very different fashion. In 
the pages of the works over which so much time was wasted in 
Balwysie — works, however, that dealt more frequently with in- 
iquitous male and female members of the nobility than with 
respectable preachers and housekeepers — we should read, I 
suspect, that May Steuart, after a decent interval, consoled 
herself for the loss of William M'Inery, and settled down con- 
tentedly as the mistress of a quiet country manse ; by degrees, 
through association with worthy Tories of the Establishment, 
losing much of the excessive Whiggism of her political opinions. 
But this is a story of real life, and in real life, I believe, it some- 
times happens that a woman whose heart has been almost 
broken for the loss of an old love, occasionally sees some merit 
in a new acquaintance of the other sex. May Steuart, at all 
events, a person of strong likes and dislikes, who dearly loved a 
minister, simply found in Mr. James Kennoway exactly the sort 
of orderly, careful, excellent creature in whom she delighted; 
and on the morning that she emerged from the pend into the 
High Street where the Balwysie gig and the new horse stood 
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waiting to convey her friends to Fife, she looked with favour 
indeed, but with no flutter of dawning tenderness, on the dapper 
little figure of the young man, who with warm expressions of 
gratitude wrung her hand and bade her farewell. 

For, after all. Miss Lawson, on the morning of her departure 
from Glasgow, walked through the pend and took her place in 
the gig with a heart comparatively speaking at ease — ^the 
nightmare of the Larbert inn no longer haunted her — in no 
place of public entertainment was she to spend an unhappy 
night, but as an honoured guest was to repose in the best 
bedroom of relations in Stirling of that truly good, kind soul 
Miss Steuart. 

Miss May Steuart took no credit to herself for any very 
extraordinary kindness, for those were the days of a hospitality 
boundless and universal — the days when kindly Scots looked upon 
an inn as a sad necessity, and forwarded their fellow-creatures 
upon their journeys with all the ardour of benevolent abolitionists 
aiding, at the risk of their own necks, bands of runaway negroes to 
gain the Canadian shore. Grieved to the heart that any pleasant 
old lady, Whig or Tory, should lie sleepless and unhappy in the 
bed of a strange inn, Miss May Steuart had written to her twin- 
sister Mrs. Campbell, and all had been speedily arranged. 
From some unexplained reason, Mrs. Campbell, much to her 
regret, was herself unable to receive May's friends, but her 
brother-in-law, a widower, who apparently had not sinned in 
the matter of William M'Inery, would be only too happy to 
welcome Miss Lawson of Lendrum and Mr. James Kennoway ; 
whilst his daughter Kate, although she was a very young and 
inexperienced housekeeper, would do her best to make the 
travellers comfortable. 

Miss Lawson, seated with a light heart beside Mr. James in 
the gig, it appeared, had not yet exhausted all the sights of 
Glasgow and the neighbourhood. With horror, one day of her 
visit to the city, she had feasted her eyes on the outside of the 
meeting-place of Mr. Thomas Muir's Society for Reform — ^no 
power on earth, of course, would have induced a self-respecting 
Tory gentlewoman to cross the threshold of the Star Inn. 
With a shudder she had peeped in at the windows — ^windows 
unlike any others in the whole town — ^for a guillotine might 
have lain concealed behind their curtains, whilst a name- 
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less iniquity seemed written across each pane in letters of 
blood. 

The Star Inn, Miss Lawson had gazed upon, and now on 
her joumeyings she was to see the home of the outlawed 
founder of the Society for Reform — a house that, as it appeared 
from the numerous directions shouted to Mr. James by the 
assembled Lawson family, could not possibly be mistaken. It 
stood high on a hill to the right, just before the entrance to the 
village of Bishopbriggs immediately after the gig had passed 
Mosesfield, the country-seat of the famous builder of sedan 
chairs. This unmistakable mansion-house was further to be 
identified by certain infallible signs — it was plain but handsome, 
harled and whitewashed, with stone facings; the home-farm 
and stables and fine-walled garden would be perceived to the 
right — opening upon a lane bordered with a hawthorn hedge, 
were the gate and carriage drive of Huntershill — on the front 
door, which, to be sure, Mr. James and Miss Lawson would 
hardly see from the gig, was a knocker in the form of a garland 
of oak leaves and acorns, skilfully executed in iron-work. 

It would have been interesting had Mr. James Kennoway in 
his next letter to Richard, written in Cupar on the 2Sth of June, 
given an account of his own and Miss Lawson's impressions, as 
they paused for a short time at the hilltop to gaze upon the 
house of Huntershill ; still more interesting would have been a 
brief chronicle of the observations addressed by the preacher to 
his travelling companion, as a mile or so farther on the gig 
passed near the church of Cadder, nestling to the left among 
trees, on a little hill encircled by a bend of the canal. The 
future minister, whose tender heart had been more moved than 
he cared to own by the sight of the outlaw's old father and 
mother walking sadly together on the lawn of Huntershill, had, 
as he looked upon the church and churchyard of Cadder, words 
of strong condemnation to utter regarding the foul hypocrisy of 
the man who, in that sacred building, had dared to offer the 
Communion elements to the weavers and ploughmen, in whose 
cottages there lay, at his instigation, well-thumbed copies of 
Paine's Rights of Man. Mr. James Kennoway 's epistolary 
style, however, was didactic, not descriptive; Richard could 
visit for himself, if he pleased, the haunts of the seditious 
Thomas Muir, and could make his own reflections on the 
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conduct of the Reformer. What the young man really required 
was a little Fife news, and as much solid, good advice as his 
elder brother, by writing very closely in his beautifully neat 
hand, could manage to cram into a sheet of foolscap. On this 
occasion, indeed, it may be well that Mr. James should tell his 
own tale ; the more so that this particular letter, which reached 
Glasgow on the 29th of June, throws a really interesting light 
on the banking transactions of the period — 

" Dear Brother, — We had a pleasant ride to Stirling, and 
were hospitably entertained by Mr. and Miss M*Gibbon, and 
lodged with them all night. Tuesday morning was clear, and 
rising early, we had an agreeable view from the Castle of the 
serpentine windings of the Forth and of the adjoining country. 
It was really very beautiful. We set out about 8 O'Clock, 
and arrived at Balwysie in the Afternoon. Miss Lawson stood 
the journey very well, although after arriving she complained 
that she was fatigued. I rode on the same day to Cupar, and 
have not heard since how she is. 

" I met the Dundee Carrier just as I was coming in to 
Cupar, and had I had a Letter ready, I might have sent it 
west by him, but having missed that Opportunity, I have 
waited till this week. The Carrier had great news for me. 
The week before last, he left Dundee with two parcels 
containing ;f 500 each in Dundee Bank Notes, addressed to 
George Heggie, Esquire, Kirkcaldy. The Notes were safe in a 
creel in the Cart after they crossed the Tay ferry, but when 
Robert arrived at Andrew Pram's Inn at Crossgates, they were 
gone. He has laid up his servant on suspicion, but I do not 
yet hear that he has confessed. A reward of jRfty pounds has 
been offered. 

"Last week, one Man killed another at Auchtermuchty. 
They are said to be related. The Perpetrator of the crime is in 
confinement. 

" Mr. Aitken, who is presented to Aldie, came here Friday 
last, and asked me to preach for him in his Church, which I did, 
and he preached for me. 

" Friends and relations, so far as I know, are all well, with 
the exception of my Uncle at Seatongrange. I saw Geoi^e 
Russel, Kincraigieden, to-day; he was enquiring for you, and 
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said that he had written you some time ago, but that you had 
never sent him any answer. I was informed at Balwysie 
that Andrew Thomson, Mrs. Paterson's Mother, and Rachel 
Cummings had died lately. The news from Leven is that 
James Kennoway's Wife is much recovered, and has been at 
the Church, but my Aunt has been distressed for six weeks ; 
she has had the rose in her arm, and has not been at the 
Church for 6 Weeks. John has been sore afflicted with the 
Cramp all over his Body. Thomas Walker has left CoUingsburgh, 
and gone to Dysart. 

*^ I have a Book with Logarithms which I will send you soon. 
If you saw a cheap Copy of Ainsworth's large Dictionary, and 
Hedericus's Lexicon at an Auction, You might try to purchase 
them, as I think it would be convenient for me to have my own 
beside me. I only mention this that you may be on the out- 
look, and therefore you need not be in any hurry. If you can 
get Pictit's Compend of Divinity in Latin, you might read it, 
but you must remember that religion is the one thing needful ; 
Learning without religion makes an imperfect character. 

"I do hope you will continue to pay attention to your 
Writing when you have so good opportunities to improve. I 
am glad you have gotten such excellent glasses, and I wish you 
good health to use them. I would again urge you to find a 
Teacher to instruct you in the Art of Bowing. You may think 
this a trivial matter, but the time will come (if you live) that 
you will think it of greater importance. It cannot make a 
learned nor a good Man, but attention to such things helps to 
make a Gentleman. Church Music you ought also to learn, 
and any branch in which you find a deficiency, you should 
apply to it Instrumental Music might also be of use to you, 
perhaps it might recommend you more to the attention of some 
part of the Human Race than more solid and important 
Studies. As Mr. Lawson plays on the Flute, you might at 
least endeavour to learn to blow it. Let me also entreat you 
to add to all your Studies that of the Sacred Scriptures. Never 
put off to a distant period your everlasting happiness. Death 
may shortly seize either you or me. Let us be wise, and 
remember our latter end. 

" There is a universal wish for rain in the county, and some 
parts of the Crops are suffering for want of it 
7 
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** Offer my kind Compliments to Mrs. Lawson and Family. 
Wishing you much success in your Teaching and in your 
Studies, — I am Your Affectionate Brother 

"James Kennoway" 

" N£. — ^The Reformers of Lendrum are to meet next week ! 
" Cupar, 25/* June, 1793 " 



CHAPTER IX 

A LITTLE PIECE OF BUSINESS TAKES MR. RICHARD 
TO THE VILLAGE OF ANDERSTON 

IN July 1793, Richard Kennoway, who had been remarking 
at Mrs. Lawson's breakfast-table, every morning for the 
last ten days, that really he must walk out to Anderston about 
that commission of his brother James, at last went — not at all 
unwillingly, for the day was fine, and there was not a pleasanter 
walk in all the country round Glasgow. 

The thriving village of Anderston, lying about a mile and 
a half west of Glasgow, consisted, in the year 1793, of a pretty 
extensive network of streets and lanes ; and although the place 
was a mere creation of yesterday, that had sprung into existence 
with the new cotton-spinning industry, it was not, as modem 
experience would sorrowfully suggest, a hideous blot upon the 
face of the earth. In the end of the eighteenth century it was 
still the day of the handloom, and no tall chimneys had been 
raised in Anderston to pollute the air with clouds of smoke: 
in the end of the eighteenth century, even in an enterprising 
community bent upon annexing a neighbouring city, time still 
existed, and village-building was not a lost art. The manu- 
facturers, the Anderston Corks, as the people buoyantly called 
them, had built themselves beautiful mansions, and laid out 
tasteful grounds on the gently sloping banks of the Clyde ; or 
had erected, not after any set pattern, but according to the 
individual fancy of the owner, substantial houses with large 
gardens in Main Street or North Street. Even the common 
weavers, well-to-do, clever men, insatiable readers and keen 
politicians, able to hold their own with any Professor of Political 
Economy or Divinity in the country, dwelt in no jerry-built 
rows, but in neat whitewashed cottages with thatched roofs, 

each with a piece of ground at the back. 

99 
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Never were villagers more radiantly gay and lively than the 
inhabitants of this upstart place ; even the forty Frenchwomen 
whom they had imported to teach the natives how to spin their 
muslin thread, can hardly have had reason to complain of any 
northern dulness in their new neighbours; it has indeed been 
suggested that the light-hearted cheerfulness of the Anderstonians 
may in part have arisen from contact with those foreign in- 
structresses. Never was there a place more enterprising nor 
more confident of a great future than this weaving village in 
the year 1793 ; and yet there were among the inhabitants many 
men, by no means old, who remembered when there was no 
Anderston at all. Mn Maclellan of North Street, to give one 
instance, for whose residence Richard Kennoway was bound 
that July day, was a man of about fifty-six years of age; and he 
used to tell, when he found a listener who cared for such things, 
that when he and his playmates in the little village of Grovan 
across the Clyde, were driven by the salmon fishers from the 
southern shore, they used to splash through the channels of the 
stream, there broken by many green islands, and landing on 
the property of Mr. Anderson, would make their way, in search 
of fun, to the little group of cottages, in those days newly 
dignified by the name of the laird. Singling out one particular 
hut, roughly constructed of divots, or clods of earth, from whence 
proceeded the cheerful sound of a loom hard at work, the Govan 
boys, with mingled amusement and alarm — ^for the man who 
was working in a style so strangely impassioned was reputed to 
be mad — delighted to hang about the open door, and to watch 
the weaver with derisive laughter. That eager, solitary worker, 
Mr. Maclellan now knew, was a man of uncommon genius, 
who, alone and unaided, was producing from his loom the first 
checked handkerchiefs made in this country. Grown-up people 
were no wiser than the lads : the women of the neighbourhood 
scornfully measured the handkerchiefs, each one of them a 
miracle of human contrivance and perseverance; and with a 
contemptuous allusion to the humble material of which the 
weaver's cottage was built, tossed them aside with the exclama- 
tion — '* Eleven-inch divoties I " 

Such had been the Anderston of Mr. Maclellan's boyhood — 
an insignificant hamlet with its one mad weaver — ^but now, in 
1793, although there was as yet little to justify the extreme 
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optimism of its inhabitants, Richard Kennoway stepped briskly 
along Argyll Street on his way to a large and prosperous village, 
whose mingled modernity and boastfulness had for many years 
rendered it the laughing-stock of the ancient city of Glasgow. 
For from its very infancy the mushroom place, in spite of 
ignominious associations, had always had a good conceit of itself. 
Close by was a little eminence commanding a matchless view 
of wooded hill and dale, where the Clyde and the Kelvin mingled 
their waters ; and this height, from whence the town's drummer, 
to the strains of the Rogues' March, used to send about their 
business the vagabonds considered unfit by Glasgow to continue 
longer within her gates — ^this height, the Anderstonians declared, 
should one day be the cross, or centre of their village, and like- 
wise of the neighbouring city, annexed by Anderston. And not 
the great West Indian and Virginian tobacco trade, that their 
rivals were so proud of, but another trade, which they were 
going to introduce, should finally raise the city of their dreams 
to be one of the most important in the world. 

The neighbours over in Glasgow were not even ruffled by 
such preposterous self-glorification, for those were the days when 
the Tobacco Lords, magnificent beings in scarlet cloaks and 
bushy wigs, daily walked the Plain Stanes in solitary grandeur ; 
even ladies fleeing from before their presence to the south side 
of the Trongate, there to continue their humble walk under the 
Colonnades. All in vain, however, was this display of indiffer- 
ence and splendour — in Anderston the cotton-spinners were by 
no means overawed by the Tobacco Lords; they smiled, and 
repeated once more what they had said a thousand times before 
— their trade, and not the tobacco trade, should make Glasgow 
famous, and the hill at their own door should one day be the 
centre of the city called into being by the village of Anderston. 

Towards this cheerful and self-confident village, young 
Richard Kennoway, urged by a letter from his brother James, 
now bent his steps. The Trongate, with its bustle of arriving 
and departing coaches and diligences; Argyll Street, with its 
surrounding network of unfinished streets and lanes breaking off 
to right and to left, were soon left behind ; and then, between 
the leafy branches of the trees of Anderston Walk, there burst 
upon the student a charming view of the old windmill on the 
green stretches of the farther shore, and of the river glancing in 
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the sunshine as it raced along the shallows, or glooming in deep 
pools that reflected the shadows of the fishermen's stakes and 
salmon-nets. On both sides of the road were country fields 
white with daisies, varied here and there by a bleachfield or a 
nursery garden ; whilst nearer Anderston there were occasional 
mansion-houses, beyond whose sloping lawns Richard, by great 
good luck — for the sight was far from common — could descry 
through his new gold spectacles the mast of a lighter being towed 
up the deepened channel of the river by horses on the other side. 

The beautiful, shady road was not lonely : it was too near 
a University city, and too near a rising cotton-spinning village 
for that. There were many wayfarers on the side-path that, not 
long before, the Road Trustees, " at great expense had caused 
make for persons travelling on foot," ; and Richard had even to 
step aside at times to accommodate the journeymen weavers, who 
were carrying great snowy webs for sale or for barter at the 
neighbouring farmhouses. Those loads were heavy, and here 
and there the men who bore them were resting in little groups 
under the trees by the side of the road, and talking with extra- 
ordinary eagerness — Richard well knew of what before the names, 
then familiar as household words, reached his ears. The journey- 
men weavers of Anderston were speaking — they never in those 
days spoke of anything else — of Rab Speary, of Mar-ra//, of Char- 
lotte Corday, of Parliamentary Reform and of the Rights of Man. 

It was a pretty and a bustling scene that old Anderston 
Walk — 3, scene dear to the heart of Richard's friend James 
Maclellan, who daily for many years, in his red gown, went to 
and from the college of Glasgow under its great spreading trees 
— it was dear to the heart of the youthful companion of James 
Maclellan, Mr. Thomas Campbell, who in later days, in a mood 
of profound depression, wrote a few sad lines after wandering 
in once green fields now built over with crowded tenements, 
workshops, factories, foundries, and yards, and by the banks of 
an unknown Clyde, on whose poisoned waters, veiled by the 
grey haze of a thousand tall chimneys, floated the huge ships 
of all the nations — 

" And call they this improvement ? — to have changed, 
My native Clyde, thy once romantic shore. 
Where Nature's face is banished and estranged, 
And Heaven reflected on the wave no more;" 
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" And for the daisied greensward, 
Down thy stream. 
Unsightly brick lanes smoke. 
And clanking engines groan." 

On arriving at the village of Anderston, Richard, walking 
briskly along Main Street, soon reached the unfinished indication 
of a future thoroughfare, and turned to the right. He was 
familiar with the place, but in any case would have had no 
difficulty in discovering the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Maclellan 
of North Street; for, with the exception of a few scattered 
cottages, there was no other building to be seen in the immediate 
neighbourhood; nothing but hedges and trees and cornfields, 
tinged with yellow, waving in the summer breeze. In later days, 
as I have been told by one who remembers early visits to 
Anderston, the front door of the home of the Maclellans opened 
right upon the street, but when the two-storeyed house was 
built, it stood in the open country, in a large garden lying for 
the most part to the back, approached from North Street by 
a wide pend, or arched passage, which gave a certain air of 
distinction to what was otherwise merely a plain, substantial 
dwelling of considerable size. 

In this friendly mansion, Richard met, as he always did, with 
the most cordial welcome from Mr. and Mrs. Maclellan, from 
his friend James, and from as many members of the large 
family of sons and daughters as happened to be within reach ; 
yet the young man felt disconcerted; he was extremely 
diffident ; he had come to ask a favour, and, as ill-luck would 
have it, a gentleman to whom he was a complete stranger 
happened also to be paying a visit that afternoon. With a bow 
modelled upon the great bow of Brother James, the student 
apologised profusely for his intrusion; he had merely called 
on a little matter of business, about which there was no hurry 
whatever ; he feared he had chosen his time ill ; and, by the kind 
permission of Mr. and Mrs. Maclellan, he would call another day. 

By no means I the whole family exclaimed in chorus. They 
were delighted to see Mr. Richard now, or at any other time. 
This was no stranger, but Mrs. Maclellan's brother, Mr. John 
Macllquham, who not long since had gone up to London with 
a few other gentlemen, to offer the services of the new regiment 
of Glasgow volunteers to the King ; he had, in fact, only just 
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returned to Anderston, and had lost no time in coming over 
from Hyde Park to tell his sister's family all about his interview 
with Mr. Pitt 

Mr. John Macllquham, whose pleasant countenance was 
strongly expressive of benevolence, shrewdness, and a keen sense 
of humour, rising from his chair, shook hands so cordially that 
the timid intruder from Glasgow at once felt completely at his 
ease. Nothing on earth, Mr. John Macllquham declared, could 
possibly give him more pleasure than to tell his story all over 
again from the very beginning. 

Here Mrs. Maclellan, at a sign from her husband, who 
foresaw that his brother-in-law's recital was likely to be some- 
what protracted, stepped briskly to the aumrie, from which she 
produced a decanter and a suitable number of antique Dutch 
stem-glasses — one of those glasses and the fine old seal of 1691, 
the property of Mr. Maclellan's grandfather, the Glasgow 
merchant, form, so far as I know, the sole surviving relics of 
that once gay and lively house in North Street, Anderston. 
Mrs. Maclellan need not have fingered that particular stem- 
glass so anxiously in the year 1793. She and her husband, 
her four sons and her three daughters, have long since been 
dust ; her solidly built house has been utterly demolished ; her 
large garden, where the hum of country bees busy with the 
wallflowers and the roses used to mingle so pleasantly with the 
clickety- clack of handlooms in the distant cottages, is at the 
present day covered over, every yard of it, with who knows 
what modern abomination in the form of smoke-begrimed 
tenements; no fragment of her treasured household furniture 
survives her; and yet, unaffected by the universal destruction 
and decay, that stem-glass, momentarily inviting disaster by its 
absurd tallness, still stands intact, looking in every respect as it 
did when, in the days of the French Revolution, Uncle John 
Macllquham, twirling it between his finger and thumb, told of 
his visit to London anent that matter of the Glasgow regiment, 
and laughed once more at what had rather nettled him at the 
time — the despairing efforts, namely, of Mr. Pitt, notwithstanding 
the incessant corrections of another member of the deputation, 
to grapple with the name of the wealthy Anderston Cork.^ 

^ In case the reader should share the embarrassment of the great statesman, whose 
most successful effort, I believe, was Mr. M'Kilcum, I may mention that the 
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The conversation of Mr. John Macllquham and his brother- 
in-law was well worth listening to, for they were fellow-workers 
with a little band of enthusiasts, the makers of a great city. 
They had both, when Mr. Maclellan was a married man of six 
years' standing, been present at that memorable sale by auction 
in Glasgow when three bags of cotton, the first to reach the 
city from a seaport on the east coast of Scotland, had been 
surrounded by an eager group of manufacturers from Anderston. 
They both remembered well the excitement in their village 
when webs were first woven of the new material with a warp of 
linen : they remembered well how even that great success had 
not satisfied Mr. James Monteith, who knew no rest till after 
deep meditation, and experiments long continued, he astounded 
the whole countryside by producing from his looms a web 
entirely composed of cotton. These two men had borne their 
share in the importation of the forty Frenchwomen, and 
laughed even yet with pleased recollection as they recalled the 
quaint picture of the dark-eyed foreigners, each busy at her 
wheel, the centre of a group of serious and attentive Anderston 
Corks and weavers. They knew well each difficult step that had 
led to the final production of the exquisite muslin, so eagerly 
hailed by the fashionable]^beIles ; and reminded each other, with a 
smile, of the great day when they had accompanied Mr. Monteith 
to the Gallowgate of Glasgow, and had stood beside the manu- 
facturer, as with his own hands he tenderly placed his present 
to the Queen — a magnificent web of muslin, richly embroidered 
with gold — in the huge Newcastle waggon. It was a proud 
moment indeed, when the waggon, with its team of eight 
horses, and its English waggoners in quarter-boots and smock- 
frocks, started from the inn, and went lumbering on its way 
with that precious web. 

It was dangerous, as the young Maclellans knew, to set 
their uncle John a-talking about the Newcastle waggon, by 
which in his earlier and less affluent days he had been in the 
habit of travelling to London on business, preferring it to the 
stage-coach, as being more economical and amusing, although it 
took eighteen days to perform the journey, and two Sundays 
had to be spent in resting by the way in some little roadside 

barbarously-spelled name of the gentleman in question was pronounced Macliwhamm. 
The name has since, with much good taste, been changed to Meiklehani. 
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inn. In his last visit to see Mr. Pitt, Mr. MacIIquham, now the 
possessor of an immense fortune, had, of course, gone and 
returned by the mail-coach, at a rate of speed that was certainly 
amazing. Only three days and two nights by the way — ^but 
really, people were in far too great a hurry nowadays, and 
travellers soon became so exhausted that they were very poor 
company. For fun and amusement, and for a quiet, easy way 
of seeing and getting thoroughly to know a country, and for 
having a laugh at the droll on-goings of those English folk — 
commend Mr. Macllquham to the good old Newcastle waggon. 
For the time young Richard Kennoway completely forgot his 
own particular reason for visiting North Street, as he sat, an 
eager listener, whilst Uncle John Macllquham, whose sense of 
humour was pretematurally keen, related, in a quiet, pawky way 
all his own, many a queer adventure he had met with in the 
course of his early journeys to London by the Newcastle 
waggon. And yet it was not all laughter, and even as the old 
man spoke of the struggles of his youth, a new sense of the real 
romance of commerce and industry dawned upon the mind of 
the young man. What a story this was of the hopes, the dreams, 
the despair, the joy, the sleepless nights, the thoughtful days, 
the heart-felt prayers that had been woven into those first webs 
of cotton produced from the looms of Anderston. It was 
strange, Richard for the first time considered, that the world 
should see romance and glory only in the deeds that reduce a 
fair city to a heap of smoking ruins, and that clothe pale-faced 
women in widows* weeds ; and at the same time should deem 
the men prosaic and commonplace who by ceaseless labour aim 
at calling a city into being, and through whose midnight vigils 
a queen and the maidens of her court smile well pleased at the 
exceeding loveliness of a robe of tamboured muslin. 

Tamboured muslin! At each mention of the words, 
Richard's hand instinctively went to his pocket in search of his 
brother's letter, and at last his opportunity came. Mr. John 
Macllquham had said his say, and the master of the house 
politely begged his young guest to mention what the little piece 
of business was which had brought him that day to Anderston. 

Unfolding a closely covered sheet of foolscap, the divinity 
student explained that the writer was his eldest brother, at 
present residing with two old bachelor uncles, merchants in the 
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town of Cupar-Fife. Mr. Maclellan and Mr. MacIIquham had 
perhaps heard of the firm of Messrs. William and James 
Kennoway ? Lendrum not being very far distant from Cupar, 
his brother was in the habit, when not engaged in ministerial 
duties, of riding over rather frequently to visit his own family 
and certain intimate acquaintances in the village; amongst 
others an old lady, a valued friend of the Kennoways, and the 
sister-in-law of the late respected Mr. Lawson of the Grammar 
School Wynd, whose name must be familiar to the gentlemen 
present Since her recent visit to the west, Miss Lawson, a 
most genteel person, but in very straitened circumstances, 
had bethought herself, she having plenty of spare time on her 
hands, that she might add to her very small income by tam- 
bouring muslin for one of the manufacturers of Anderston. 
Miss Lawson, Richard could assure the gentlemen to whom he 
applied, was a very fine needlewoman, and he had no doubt that 
if either Mr. Maclellan or Mr. MacIIquham would give her a 
chance of showing her skill, they would be well pleased by her 
workmanship. 

It was fortunate, as it turned out, for the old lady in 
Lendrum, that Mr. John MacIIquham happened that day to be 
visiting in his sister's house in North Street, for, as Mr. 
Maclellan explained, he had no muslin just then on hand ; all 
his journeymen being at that moment fully occupied with 
customary work — engaged almost night and day, he might say, 
in weaving ordinary sheeting and such like, from the flaxen 
thread his customers the Glasgow ladies had been busy 
spinning during the long winter evenings. Uncle John, here, 
Mr. Maclellan had little doubt, could supply Miss Lawson with 
the desired muslin. 

Uncle John, the most kindly and benevolent of men, declared 
that he should be delighted to employ any friend of Mr. Richard 
— ^he was only sorry that, owing to the very large number of 
ladies able and willing to tambour muslin in the most satis- 
factory style, the demand for work was far in excess of his 
requirements, and Miss Lawson might consider the remunera- 
tion — ^which the manufacturer mentioned — as hardly sufficient 
for her trouble. Richard, however, who knew the deadly 
dulness of daily life in Lendrum, replied that he scarcely 
thought it probable that Miss Lawson would object to the rate 
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of pa3anent mentioned by Mr. Macllquham ; and after warm 
thanks, and a little further conversation, he took his departure 
in the highest spirits ; for of so obliging and amiable a disposi- 
tion was this young man, that nothing ever afforded him purer 
pleasure than, whilst totally n^Iecting his own business* to take 
kny amount of trouble for a friend. 

That very evening, Richard, forgetful of the books usually so 
dear to his heart, sat down joyfully to write a long letter to his 
brother James, in which he expatiated on the cordiality and 
pleasantness of the Maclellan family, and shook anew with 
laughter as he endeavoured to give some idea of the infinite 
drollery of Mr. John Macllquham's stories of the Newcastle 
waggon. Then followed congratulations and compliments to 
his good friend Miss Lawson, and assurances that a parcel of 
muslin should be despatched without fail by the Dundee carrier 
next week. There were, however, so many ladies about Glasgow 
able and willing to do the work in the most satisfactory style, 

that the worthy Cork feared the remuneration Here the 

correspondent suddenly came to a dead pause, bit the end 
of his quill, frowned, and vainly racked his brains. What on 
earth had the old gentleman said he would give for the sewing? 
He really could not remember; it was a pity, but the main 
thing, of course, was to get the work at all. Richard, fortunately, 
was far too gay and light-hearted to give way to long-continued 
annoyance about trifles : the shadow passed from his face, and 
after scribbling carelessly a few words in the comer of his letter, 
he folded and sealed it in slovenly fashion, addressed it in haste, 
and himself went round to Findlay's in the Trongate to look out 
for Robert Macfarlane. 

It is a melancholy fact that this letter, which, as the carrier 
passed through Cupar on his way to Dundee, reached its 
destination in a comparatively short time — in about four days — 
aroused in the gentle bosom of Mr. James the greatest irritation. 
Richard was incorrigible I With ail his fine talents, he would 
come to no good if he did not speedily amend his ways I How 
strange that a descendant of the Seatongrange family should 
treat with so little deference an aged gentlewoman I Really 
angry for once, although he exercised his usual self-restraint, 
the helper sat him down to write at the old bureau of black 
Spanish mahogany which looks as well to-day as when, in July 
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I793i i^ stood in the counting-house of the Messrs. William and 
James Kennoway of Cupar — 

" Dear Brother,— As you say there is little to be had for 
the muslin-tambouring, if you had said how much, it would have 
satisfied the Sewer." 



CHAPTER X 
THE GLORIOUS CONSTITUTION IS VINDICATED 

IT probably matters little to the world now whether Miss 
Lawson succeeded or failed in her little plan for adding to 
an income painfully slender, and yet it is with real pleasure that 
I learn from a careful perusal of the old letters that, in spite of 
the unbusiness-like conduct of Richard, fortune finally smiled 
upon the good old lady of Lendrum. 

Richard, sadly flustered by the well-merited rebuke of his 
brother James, at once — it was always his way, so we cannot in 
this instance be mistaken — most humbly acknowledged that he 
had been in the wrong; then, in rapid succession, proceeded to 
consult Mrs, Lawson, Miss Peggy, and Mrs. William Lawson ; who, 
as one woman, recommended that application should be made 
to that pleasant, Whiggish Mr. Maclellan, the soul of business 
and order, who, as they understood, had been present at the 
consultation anent the muslin held of late in North Street. 
The shrewd young man in question, knowing well the little weak- 
ness of his clever fellow-student, had privately, I believe, made a 
jotting of the price his uncle had offered for the tambour-work 
in that bulky, brown pocket-book, on whose inside flap is cut 
with a penknife the name and address of its former owner — 
" I. Maclellan, Anderston." On the paper lining are still dis- 
cernible certain grave questionings of the eighteenth-century 
student — " What is the meaning of the improvement and culture 
of the mind ?"..." What are general ideas and general terms 
— ^how does the mind compose and make them ?"..." What 
is the difference between a faculty and a perception ? — give an 
example." No mention there, it will be observed, of muslin- 
tambouring ; but then, the numerous pages once in the middle 
of that huge pocket-book have all been torn away. 

In any case, everjrthing came right in the end ; and with 
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minds reassured we may picture to ourselves old Miss Lawson 
in her poor little parlour in Lendrum, for some years busily and 
happily plying her needle on the beautiful, new-fashioned 
Anderston muslin, one hand above and one below her 
tambour-frame. Such things we infer from the letters of Mr. 
James Kennoway, wherein are written, from time to time, such 
words as these — ^** Present my Compliments to Mrs. Lawson and 
request her to send Mally to the inn, as Miss Lawson says the 
Muslin will be sent off by the next Carrier." 

As the carrier's cart lumbered along between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, with perhaps the earliest of those consignments of 
tamboured muslin, it was passed on the road by His Majesty's 
maU, hurrying on its way from the capital as fast as four 
horses could carry it, and bearing a number of passengers, one 
and all bursting with an astonishing piece of news. Mr. 
Thomas Muir, the outlawed advocate, had, it appeared, actually 
returned from France^ — had landed at Portpatrick — ^had travelled 
by post-chaise to Stranraer — ^had put up at the best inn of the 
place — had given his real name with incredible audacity to the 
landlord — ^had mentioned in the most brazen manner that after 
resting for a short time he intended to travel on to Edinburgh. 
The goodman of the inn, however, most fortunately, was not 
the sort of fellow to harbour a Jacobin, a black-neb, a villain 
accused of the horrid crime of sedition ; and without loss of 
time the worthy man had rushed off to inform the lawyer of the 
town, and the officers of the law, what manner of guest had 
sought the shelter of his respectable house. A post-chaise had 
been despatched in hot haste to Edinburgh to let the Lord 
Advocate know that Thomas Muir, the so-called Reformer, had 
been arrested at Stranraer. At once the Lord Advocate had 
sent off a messenger-at-arms and several assistants ; and only 
half an hour before the starting of the royal mail for Glasgow, 
the miscreant, loaded with chains, had been hustled into the 
Tolbooth, and locked up securely to await his trial. The 
excitement in Edinburgh was tremendous. 

The excitement in Glasgow was equally tremendous. 
Earlier in the day confused rumours had been spread abroad 
through the town by the passengers of the Ayr diligence, as 
they alighted at Buchanan's in the Gallowgate; but nothing 

^ Whither he had gone in order to intercede for the life of Loui^xvi. 
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certain was known, and the Edinburgh coach on its arrival was 
besieged by an enormous crowd* pushing, jostling, struggling, 
and calling out for further information. The excitement was 
indeed tremendous. The Tories, to whom, as the overwhelming 
majority, the privilege of telling the story of Mr. Muir's landing in 
Scotland, has been accorded, loudly rejoiced that the scoundrel 
who had dared to affirm that man had made the glorious British 
Constitution, and that what man had made man might mend, 
was likely to meet with his deserts. The paltry Whig minority, 
on the other hand, although they had to speak under their 
breath, were indignant that a man voluntarily on his way to 
stand his trial, and whose return had been delayed only by the 
outbreak of the war, and the consequent impossibility of 
obtaining a passport, should have been treated with the 
ignominy due to a fugitive felon. Those whispering Whig 
citizens of Glasgow, to the extreme annoyance of such of their 
political opponents as chanced to overhear them, were wrong- 
headed enough to consider the fact that young Muir had 
mentioned his real name to the innkeeper of Stranraer as a 
circumstance highly in his favour. Several of them declared 
to one another that they themselves had read letters addressed 
to Mr. FuUarton of the city, wherein the accused emphatically 
stated that but for the war and the strictness of the blockade, 
he would long since have returned to Scotland — "I can 
challenge" — such, they said, were the unfortunate advocate's 
own words — '* I can challenge the most minute investigation of 
my private and public character." 

All that month of August, Glasgow was in a ferment, and in 
every house in the town they spoke no more of the war, or of 
the death of Marat — no more, even, of the perilous situation\of 
Marie Antoinette ; for then, as now, the drama played in thdir 
very streets by actors with familiar faces eclipsed in interest 
the most historic events unrolling themselves in distant lands. 
In those days of excitement, Mrs. Lawson and Miss Peggy no 
longer felt any temptation to go forth to meet the London mail, 
for they could not step along the High Street to their own 
merchants* shops without seeing the feeble figure of old Mr. 
Muir driving past on his way from Huntershill to the office of 
Mr. Campbell the lawyer. 

That old drama was full of the strangest complications. 
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Why, for instance, Mrs. Lawson eagerly inquired, was that 
intimate friend of the Muir family, the minister of Campsie, never 
out of the streets of Glasgow in those days — for what reason 
was he also haunting the sheriff and the lawyers at all 
hours? As for Mrs. Lawson, she had never understood how 
those worthy, excellent people, the parents of the misguided 
Thomas Muir, could ever have had such a man staying with 
them at Huntershill for weeks at a time — ^yet such, as Anne 
Fisher, one of their servants, informed Mally, was certainly 
the case. It might be that Mr. and Mrs. Muir hoped to 
influence the cauldrife. Moderate body for his own highest good. 
It might be so— Mrs. Lawson's charitable interpretation might 
possibly be correct — yet, for my part, I fear that the minister of 
Campsie was beyond the reach of moral suasion, for what man 
could be a more hopeless subject than a Moderate. well fitted to 
adorn one of the pulpits of Nova Zembla, who had nevertheless 
strangely fallen under the sway of Whitefield, in imitation. of 
whom, at times, he bellowed and wept, and trembled in every 
limb, to the disgust of a scanty and unsympathetic congr^a- 
tion, scornfully observing to one another in the kirkyard — 
" Man, he wad greet reading an almanac I " A most unworthy 
minister, the admirers of good Mr. Balfour agreed ; dnd yet, 
bad and eccentric though he might be, it was possible that, 
touched by the overwhelming misery of the friends who for long 
years had loaded him with kindness, this strange creature 
hoped to save the only son of the Muirs from Botany Bay. 

Far otherwise was the purpose of the minister. The money- 
loving Moderate was an ultra-Tory, of a type so rabid that his 
adoiation of the Glorious Constitution seemed excessive. even 
to our good friends of the Grammar School Wynd: he was 
nothing if not orthodox, and nearly lost what shreds of sanity 
he possessed a few years later over a proposed organ in one of 
the Glasgow churches >. in Sunday schools and in missions to 
the heathen he sniffed Jacobinism and democracy; and with 
howls and floods of tears he denounced, to the empty pews of 
Campsie church, such schemes of his reverend breUiren as an 
endeavour on their part to introduce into their own land the 
horrors of the French Revolution. No, the Moderate minister 
was a Consistent man — he had no thought of lifting a finger to 
save young Muir ; he was in quest of a Government pension 
8 
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for himself, and luckily for him, when sitting as a frequent 
guest — as a self-invited somer more probably — in that 
beautiful, many-windowed dining-room at Huntershill, he had 
overheard eager and unguarded words of the advocate that he 
now hoped to turn to good account It was soon well known 
in Glasgow that the minister of Campsie was a voluntary 
informer against the son of his old friends, and that the persons 
who so frequently accompanied him into the city were new 
witnesses, whom he had moved heaven and earth to discover, 
and whom, in the hearing of the sheriff himself, he encouraged 
to speak out boldly, with the remark that no doubt it was in 
the power of that functionary to procure for them also a good 
Government berth. 

In the last days of August, Thomas Muir, surrounded by 
soldiers with fixed bayonets, sat at the bar of the High Court in 
Ekiinburgh. A look of courage and hope at first rested on 
his handsome face, for the young man was imaginative and 
an idealist, and he trusted that through his own triumphant 
acquittal the cause he had at heart might be advanced. The 
names of the jurymen were called aloud, and those in the 
crowded court who watched Muir keenly saw the light of 
confidence die suddenly away ; whilst everyone present who had 
any knowledge of the town felt instinctively that it was a 
condemned criminal who rose to implore his judges that he 
might be tried by an impartial jury. Of the jurymen selected 
by the presiding judge, several were placemen liable to be 
deprived of their pensions at a moment's notice should their 
verdict be displeasing to the Crown ; whilst all of them, without 
a single exception, were members of the Goldsmiths' Hall, a 
Tory association that had lately offered a reward for any 
information which might lead to the conviction of any persons 
who dared to circulate Paine's Rights of Man, — " Is it possible," 
exclaimed the advocate, whose crowning offence was that he 
had recommended the work in question — ^''is it possible that 
these men can be impartial ? " 

In vain did Thomas Muir plead for justice. In all that court, 
crowded to suffocation, none knew better than the gentlemen 
on the bench that the fifteen persons to whom the accused 
objected had been selected with the utmost care out of the 
sheriff clerk's list of forty-five names, with a view to the certain 
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conviction of the unfortunate man at the bar. The judges, thus 
in league with the jurymen of their choice, took no pains to 
conceal their common interest: they even had their jokes 
together that August morning. As one of the jurymen was 
making his way to the box, and pressing behind the bench, the 
Justice Clerk, " the Jeffreys of Scotland," turning round, hailed 
his friend with a leer and an oath — " Come awa, come awa," he 
whispered confidentially — " Come awa, Maister Homer, and help 
us to condemn ane o' thae d- d scoondrels/' 

An impartial jury I Fifteen seditious persons in sympathy 
with the crimes of France — that was the very last thing that the 
judges of Thomas Muir desired to see in the High Court of 
Edinbui^h. How dared this infamous reformer, this seditious 
wretch, this disgrace to the Scottish Bar, desire an impartial 
juiy ? So the Justice Clerk M'Queen and the other judges 
stormed furiously at young Muir, and commanding him to be 
silent, declared that ** by his demands he only showed what a 
dangerous man he was to dare to object to his respectable 
jury." 

The trial proceeded. There were many witnesses, for the 
most part weavers, who told of Reform meetings, and testified 
that Mr. Muir, whilst strongly dissuading his hearers from all 
tumult and violence, had urged them by petitions to the 
authorities to demand a fair representation of the people and a 
shorter duration of Parliament Strange and exciting were the 
incidents that occurred in the course of those two stirring days ; 
on^ man, who declared that as a Cameronian he could not 
conscientiously take an oath, was on the point of being on the 
spot condemned to imprisonment for life, when a minister who 
happened to be among the witnesses— our friend of Campsie, no 
doubt, and a fine chance it was for the exercise of his peculiar 
gift of lachrymose eloquence — ^wrestled mightily with the poor 
bewildered creature, and finally prevailed. Again, there was a 
terrible scene in court when a worthy manufacturer of Glasgow, 
questioned as to whether anyone had spoken to him of this trial, 
replied, apparentiy with well-meaning sincerity and with no 
intentional disrespect, that he had certainly been cautioned by 
some adviser that he must be sure to speak the truth — ^but such 
remarks were commonly made, and the name of the speakei 
he really could not remember — it was merely in a general way 
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that the subject had been mentioned — ^no, he really could not 
remember who it was that had said he must be sure to speak the 
truth. Perhaps the poor man's memory improved in the course 
of the following weeks spent in the noisome old Tolbooth across 
the Parliament Square, whither he was instantly dragged as an 
example of the law's abhorrence of the crime of prevarication 
on oath. 

Thomas Muir, who was a young man of real talent, sought 
to justify his conduct as a Reformer in a noble speech of three 
hours' duration : " he defended himself/' admits a hostile writer, 
" with eloquence, skill, and courage," and many of the words the 
young advocate then uttered with the calmness of despair sank 
deep into the hearts of those who listened with strained atten- 
tion — '' I have devoted myself," he exclaimed in conclusion, " to 
the cause of the People. It is a good cause. It shall ultimately 
prevail. It shall finally triumph." 

As these words were uttered in a clear, ringing voice, wild 
applause burst forth in court ; cheer after cheer, again and again 
renewed, till the faces of the judges grew furious and dark as 
night. Yet in the eyes of the Lord Justice Clerk there was 
observed a gleam of the wicked satisfaction of a coarse, cruel 
man who sees his chance, — '* I must remark," he said the follow- 
ing day in his summing-up, '* that the indecent applause which 
was given Mr. Muir last night confirms me in the belief that a 
spirit of discontent still lurks in the minds of the people, and 
that it would be dangerous to allow him to remain in this 
country. This circumstance, I may say, has no little weight 
with me when considering the punishment which Mr. Muir 
deserves." 

It is not given to many men to be really great It was not 
given to this ardent soul to judge of the times and the seasons, 
and to know that he, with all his aspirations and hopes, must 
stand aside and wait and die, before the cause that seemed to 
shine in the very heavens like a guiding-star could, in the fulness 
of time, come to pass. Yet the dreams of Thomas Muir are 
dreams no longer : the cause he believed in, and was ready to 
lay down his life for, has prevailed, as a good cause al!wa3rs does 
pisevail through the suffirring amd defeat of those to whom, long 
before their fellow-men,t the* visicm^ has coaie. The < judges who 
condemned Thomas Muir to Botany J3ay, the, judge who would 
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fiEtin have seen the Reformer whipped through the streets of 
Edinburgh before he embarked on his shameful voyage, had 
their little moment of triumph, but they forgot that no matter 
how things may seem for a time in this strange world of ours, 
there is no lasting victory but the victory that is in accordance 
with righteousness. Who knows, or cares now, where the 
monuments are reared whereon are recorded the virtues of the 
judges who condemned Thomas Muir — ^who does not know the 
great obelisk reared after the passing of the Reform Bill in 
memory of the young prophet of 1793, in the very heart of the 
fair city that once stoned him ? 

Compared with the prophetic . words of the man they sent 
to Botany Bay, the utterances of the learned gentlemen present 
in the High Court at that memorable trial for sedition, sound 
strangely in our ears at the present day. It is true that they 
are but slightly reported in the journals of the time, whose 
editors lived in deadly fear of prosecution for sedition, " The 
newspaper press of Edinburgh," says Lord Cockbum, " though 
not so much fettered as in St. Petersburg (as it has been 
declared to have been), was at least in as fettered a condition as 
any press that is legally free could be." Such being the case, 
we are surely justified in supposing that a terrified editor, 
anxious to escape the responsibility of admitting a full account 
of any trial for sedition into his columns, would be specially 
careful to report only such passages of any speech as he was 
certain would be most gratifying to the men in high places who 
had given them forth as their deliberate convictions. Who can 
doubt that the editor of 1793 with trembling fingers would cull 
the very choicest flowerets of the eloquence and reasoning of the 
judge or counsel who might, if he failed to please them, be 
engaged in a month or two in the congenial task of despatching 
him also to Botany Bay ? And yet, the utterances reported in 
tiiiose old Edinburgh newspapers are not arguments at all ; they 
are well-worn, after-dinner speeches, that had served many a time 
to call forth rousing cheers at Tory banquets before the loyal 
guests in a body went under the table. How often, with inarticu- 
late voice, had the Lord Advocate passionately lauded the 
Glorious British Constitution, which it had taken ages to bring 
to perfection, and which, with a furious glare at young Muir, — 
whomheinvariably termed " the unfortunate wretch at the Bar " — 
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he was sure that they all '' contemplated with rapture** 'f How 
often before this trial had he not thundered out that ''the 
Constitution was matchless^ and could not be improved on the 
face of time"? How often had the Justice Clerk, after his 
fourth bottle of port, and before the fifth and sixth rendered 
him speechless, asserted his conviction that a Government in 
every country should be exactly like a Corporation? — how 
often had he gone on to declare that '' in this country all power 
lay in the hands of the landed interest, who alone had a right to 
be represented As for the rabble, who had nothing but 
personal property — what hold had the nation of them ? What 
security for the payment of their taxes?" 

When, in the days immediately succeeding the great trial, 
the above noble sentiments, expressed with a brevity that the 
editor humbly and fervently hoped would lead to no disagree^ 
able consequences, appeared in the newspapers of Scotland, the 
rabble who had nothing but personal property, that is to say, all 
the clergymen, physicians, professors, lawyers, teachers, and 
prosperous merchants and shopkeepers in the country who did 
not happen also to be landed proprietors and freeholders, smiled 
well pleased (if they were, as most of them were, on the right 
side of politics), and contemplated the matchless Constitution 
with a rapture that perhaps aflforded full compensation for the 
lack of the franchise ; and amongst those ardent adorers of the 
Constitution there may even have smiled a considerable number 
of country gentlemen owning estates of twenty or thirty 
thousand a year, who yet had no vote, for they held their land 
of a subject In any caste, not one of those persons turned next 
day, as the modem inquirer involuntarily does, to the part of 
the newspaper where a leading article on the trial and condem- 
nation of Thomas Muir might be expected to be found. There 
was, of course, no leading article, for those were the good old 
days when an editor who ventured to denounce in his newspaper 
the cruelty of a sentence of five hundred lashes passed upon an 
unfortunate deserter from the militia was fined one thousand 
pounds, with two years' imprisonment, and was ordered to get 
security for five thousand pounds for his good behaviour for the 
next seven years. 

The old letters of Mr. James Kennoway, written at this 
eventful time, have all gone amissing; but in these months of 
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tremendous excitement, when in Edinbui^h one trial for 
sedition followed another in rapid succession, when rioting and 
revolution were daily expected, and special constables were 
sworn in, five hundred at a time, in the principal towns, the 
helper, when he sat down at his uncles' black meJiogany bureau 
to write to Glasgow, surely forgot for once to exhort and reprove 
his student brother, and ceased to chronicle conscientiously the 
births, deaths, and marriages of the rustics who dwelt round 
about Balwysie. It must be so, for from other sources than old 
sheets of foolscap I have learned of the profound and awful 
impression made upon the Kennoway brothers by the fate of 
Thomas Muir and his fellow Reformers — it may be, indeed, that 
the curious disappearance of so many consecutive letters bears a 
silent testimony to the violent state of public feeling in Glasgow 
in September, October, and November of the year 1793. 

News at such a time was valuable, from whatever point of 
the compass it might arrive ; and, as I have been told, it was 
the habit of the younger of the two bachelor uncles of Cupar to 
travel for the firm of Messrs. W. & J. Kennoway. Mr. James 
was a dandy, and there still survives, in its leathern case, the 
little pocket mirror in which the provincial merchant used 
anxiously to scan his lace ruffle and well-tied queue before 
entering the presence of the great commercial men of the 
metropolis — it is more than likely that such a person, when he 
returned from his frequent visits to town, had valuable tidings 
to tell The disappearance of so many consecutive letters is 
thus perhaps explained — they became the public property of 
Mrs. Lawson's wide circle of friends, and were, in course of time, 
read to pieces by Messrs. Pitcairn, Easton, Humphrey, Morrison, 
D. Todd, Kennedy and Co. 

The dandy merchant, Mr. James Kennoway, may indeed, 
to the neglect of his proper business, and to the detriment of 
his careful toilet, have found himself inextricably jammed in 
the enormous crowd that filled the Parliament Square like 
a solid block on that memorable Saturday morning when 
sentence of fourteen years' transportation to Botany Bay was 
pronounced on Thomas Muir. If so, what sights he saw — what 
emotions he experienced on that sunny autumn morning. He 
saw the lads who were to carry the news through the city, at 
the sudden sound of a voice, spring lightly from their place of 
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waiting before and behind King Charles on his great bronze 
horse — ^he watched their lithe forms passed with perilous rapidity 
over the heads of the people — he joined in the deafening cheers 
of the Tory majority, yelling madly, with their minds full of the 
last news of the Reign of Terror. And yet again, when the 
red-coats slowly defiled from the doorway of the courthouse, 
and the pale, calm face of the young advocate doomed to Botany 
Bay appeared in a setting of glittering steel bayonets, the 
eyes of the merchant suddenly moistened — as did the ^es of 
many in that great crowd — and to his own after surprise he 
listened in silence and without protest to the thin defiant cheer 
raised at first by a handful of Reformers, but suddenly caught 
up, and echoed and re-echoed from every comer of the old 
Square, and from the grey walls of Saint Giles, by the fickle 
multitude, smitten by a great compassion and revolt 

Near the doorway, straining their eyes to catch a glimpse of 
the prisoner, the merchant saw a little group of men and women 
with pale, horrified faces — ^they were Wkigs^ a neighbour in the 
crowd hissed in his ear with a curse and a gesture of abhorrence. 
Yes, they were Whigs, and even in those awful days, spied upon 
and insulted, unable to attend the annual dinner in honour of 
Mr. Fox's birthday without suffering the indignity of having 
their names written down and reported to the Government by 
officials stationed at the door, debarred from all promotion, and 
shut out from all good society — or at best received occasionally 
with the utmost coldness — ^they dared to own their political 
creed, and continued to assert diat the Constitution of their 
country was not faultless. 

There stood Henry Erskine, with an expression of absolute 
despair on his beautiful, sensitive face : he would* faih< have 
defended Muir, but he knew that he could have done no good 
had his offer been accepted ; the vengeance of the Tory Govern- 
ment would only have fallen on himself a little sooner than it 
did. And beside this tall, elegant figure, leaning with bent head 
against die doorway, was a young advocate — his name by me 
unknown — weeping for the fate of his dearest friend : the same 
young man who afterwards poured forth his sorrow in verses 
fastened by stealth to the gate of Huntershill. 

Close by Mr. Erskine, there stood, silently watching the 
procession of soldiers towards the Tolbooth, a gentleman whose 
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presence was commented on by many in the crowd: they 
thought he had the air of a lawyer, yet no one had ever noticed 
him before about the Parliament House. This unknown face 
vas beautiful, and its usual expression was one of serene and 
tranquil goodness, mingled with keen penetration ; but on that 
autumn morning gentleness had given way before indignation 
and abhorrence — "I am not surprised," wrote the English 
barrister, Mr. Samuel Romilly, a fortnight later to a Swiss 
friend — *^ I am not surprised that you have been shocked by 
the account you have read of Muir's trial; you would have 
been much more shocked if you had been present at it, as I was. 
I remained there both days, and I think I collected in the 
course of them some interesting materials. ... I have been 
pleased with everything I have seen in Edinburgh, except the 
administration of justice, which I think detestable." 

In that little group there was yet another member of the 
Bar, who, now that the soldiers with their prisoner had passed 
by, stood looking mournfully at his wife, a Whig no less ardent 
than himself. Alas! for that interview with young Muir in 
their own house at 13 Hill Street, when he came to consult his 
brother advocate about his proposed Society for Reform in 
Edinburgh. Would that the friend of whose sincerity and 
goodness of intention they were both so thoroughly convinced, 
had believed that the fulness of time had not yet come, and had 
listened to words of solemn warning ! Ah, would that those 
words had not, at last, been uttered in passionate anger! 
Fletcher the WAig-f it was scornfully whispered in the crowd ; 
and as the husband and wife exchanged a few broken sentences, 
many faces scowled upon them, for the lowest wretch in the 
Parliament Square that day well knew that Mrs. Fletcher, lovely 
and innocent though she might look, was as wicked and as blood- 
thirsty as any woman in France ; and that in her home — the story 
was everywhere believed — she had a toy guillotine concealed, 
with which she beheaded small animals, in gleeful anticipation 
of the Revolution that she and her husband and Muir and the 
other Whigs had been so long working to bring about in 
Scotland. 

Beside the Fletchers, but not speaking to them or looking at 
them, there was a young friend standing motionless, with an 
expression of horror on his face ; a slight, slender man, wearied 
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to death, for he had spent fourteen hours the day before in great 
agitation of mind in the suffocating court, and had not been 
able to sleep the last night for misery. This was Francis 
Jeffrey, who was about to pass advocate — clever enough in all 
conscience, but a disgrace and a sorrow of heart to his excellent 
Tory father, for, as his friend Lord Cockbum tells us — " a young 
man in those days who became a Whig was looked upon as a 
lost son" The spirit of the man just entering upon life was that 
morning crushed within him — he was in an agony of despair — 
and yet, as it is part of the divine plan, in lesser things, as in the 
greatest of all, that there should be in this world no regenerating 
force so powerful as the mere contemplation of intended bene* 
ficence frustrated by injustice, and rewarded by unmerited shame 
and suffering, this very trial of Thomas Muir, never in after life 
mentioned by Jeffrey without a return of overwhelming horror, 
led him to devote his great intellect and his powerful pen to the 
cause of righteousness and freedom. 

The dreamer who saw things too soon, they loaded with 
chains and transported as a felon to Botany Bay, but through 
the horror of that deed, before many years were over, a man, 
who also saw things very clearly, but who knew how to bide his 
time, founded the great Edinburgh Review. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE LAST OF THE OLD LETTERS 

INDESCRIBABLE were the turmoil and excitement in 
Glasgow for many months after the news of the sentence 
pronounced on Thomas Muir reached the city; and in the 
course of the numerous succeeding trials for sedition, political 
feeling was fanned to still higher fever heat The students, 
ardent and eager to enter into the battle of life, ranged them- 
selves in conflicting ranks, according to their belief or disbelief 
in the perfection of the British Constitution, and hot words and 
fierce arguments were exchanged in the college quadrangle. 

It was a great day for the lads when Thomas Campbell 
walked back from Edinburgh, with not a halfpenny left in his 
pocket of the five shillings his mother had bestowed upon him 
for his expenses by the way and for his lodgings in the capital ; 
it was a great day when, with glowing eyes and heightening 
colour, the handsome young poet told his fellow-students the 
story of the trial of Gerald, and repeated what he could 
remember of his eloquent defence listened to in the crowded 
court with breathless attention — "By Heavens, sir I" young 
Campbell had exclaimed at the close, to a countryman by his 
side, "that is a great man." — ^**Ay, sir," had been the reply; 
" he is not only a great man himself, but he makes every other 
man great who listens to him." From that day Thomas 
Campbell was completely changed : to the astonishment of his 
companions, " his jokes and his flashes of merriment were laid 
aside. He had imbibed that hatred of oppression which burst 
forth so indignantly in the ' Pleasures of Hope,' and that finally, 
at his open grave, called forth the tears of unhappy Poland, 
represented by the weeping group of her children, who stood 
over it. He was now, and ever after, to be the poet of 
Liberty." 

Z33 
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Young Richard Kennoway, in those days of wild tumult 
as in later days, was driven this way and that by the intensity 
of his conflicting emotions. Dominated by the spirit of his age, 
and appalled by the Revolution, he professed himself a violent 
Tory ; yet, being in reality deficient in strong dogmatic convic- 
tion, and by nature impressionable and sympathetic, he in the 
years 1793 and 1794 at times expressed himself in language 
that might almost have qualified him as a voyager to Botany 
Bay. None of his early letters survive ; yet from a perusal of 
his later correspondence, always vivacious, natural, and lively, 
we can without difficulty imagine to ourselves the style of the 
communications delivered that autumn and winter into the 
hands of Mr. James Kennoway by Robert Macfarlane as he 
passed through Cupar. 

So young Muir was condemned — ^the scoundrel I Quite 
right, to be sure, poor fellow ! Yet Richard, although he was 
glad — yes, he supposed he was glad — that a man so seditious 
should be sent off to Botany Bay, could not help rejoicing that 
they had not whipped him through the town. For his part, 
he always dashed up one of the closes when he saw a crowd 
and Rangy Jock with his cat-o'-nine-tails coming along. It 
was a shocking sight to see even the worst man or woman in 
Glasgow publicly whipped — and how much more shocking 
would it be to see a gentleman, and one of the most rising 
young men at the Scottish Bar, thus degraded. Had James 
heard that Mr. Muir had made a very fine defence in court, and 
that when he finished there was tremendous applause, to the 
fury of the judges? But those cheers had done the Reformer 
no good, for, as James might have heard, the Justice Clerk in 
his summing-up had declared that he took such applause as 
evidence against the accused, and would increase his term of 
banishment accordingly. What did they think of that in 
Cupar? Here, in Glasgow, many people were saying that such 
conduct in a judge was utterly illegal. Well, the minister of 
Campsie had got his pension — much good might it do him I 
Fifty pounds a year for a single sermon to the Blue Coat 
Beggars at Stirling! Well, the old fellows would have some 
fun one d^y in the year at least What gallons of tears the 
hypocrite would shed on the occasion! It certainly was a 
mercy that Thomas Muir had been convicted, for there was 
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not the slightest doubt he hoped to see the guillotine at work 
in this country — jret what a scoundrel that minister was to 
betray, for the sake of a Government pension, the son of his old 
friends — ^no matter what a Reformer that son might be. The 
street-singers of Glasgow were all daylong roaring out a ballad in 
which the informer was held up to scorn — there was one verse 
ending with the line " I hope to get good pay," that everybody 
in the town had got hold of : you heard it wherever you went, 
till you were sick of it And Kay's caricature — had James and 
the uncles seen it? It was said to be capital, with the words — 
" And all the world wondered after the Beast," under the picture. 
It had been seen by some in Glasgow, and other copies were 
expected. The people in his parish hated that man now more 
than ever ; and the miller of Campsie, worthy fellow, meeting 
him on a lonely road, had fallen out into a great passion, and 
had offered to fight him. Both of them, the miller and the 
minister, had taken their coats off, and it had been an awful 
fight Richard only wished — ^sedition or no sedition — that he 
could say decidedly that the miller had given the Blue Coat 
Beggars' new chaplain the thorough good drubbing he so 
richly deserved, but he rather feared it was the other way; 
however, the town was in such a state of confusion, and accounts 
were contradictory — he hoped to hear yet that the minister had 
received his due. All the Tories in Glasgow were, of course, 
in the highest spirits, for Reform was being put down with 
a vengeance. Margarot and Gerald, Skirving and Palmer — 
Botany Bay for them all! Had they heard in Cupar that 
Margarot at his trial actually asked the Justice Clerk point- 
bkuik if it was true that the evening before, at a dinner-party, 
he had consulted with one of the jurymen as to whether a 
hundred lashes could not be added to the sentence of transport- 
ation? Of course the Justice Clerk refused to answer. How- 
ever, the truth was well known, and — ^would James believe it ? 
— to such a pass had things come in these days — one of the ladies 
at the dinner-table had turned upon the Justice Clerk, and 
told him plainly to his face that he dared not do such a thing, 
for the people'wouldnot allow, him to have Margarot publicly 
whipped through rthe streets. It was strange to think of a 
lady of good position rating a >udge at a dinaerrparty, but 
«ven in quarters where you would least expect it, people here 
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and there were actually standing up for those wretched so- 
called Reformers. How irritating had been the recent debate 
in the House of Commons ! What did Mr. Fox mean by sa}dng 
that the sentence pronounced on Muir was utterly illegal, and 
perfectly abhorrent to the principles of justice? Had Mr. 
Sheridan forgotten the state of France when he so rashly 
declared that such a sentence, if pronounced in England, would 
rouse the people to arms ; and that if his Majest/s Ministers 
dared to make the Scottish law of Sedition — ^but they dared not 1 — 
the law of England, they would forfeit their own heads ? Such 
utterances in high places were disquieting, yet the great comfort 
was — Reform was dead as a door-nail 1 No more would be 
heard of Reform I 

How terrible a time in the history of our country was this ; 
and how near in deed and in truth was revolution to our shores, 
when men in the position of Fox and Sheridan did not hesitate 
in heated debate in Parliament to threaten their opponents with 
the guillotine if they dared to pursue any policy displeasing to 
the people, of whom thousands and tens of thousands, only 
half restrained by injustice and oppression, were even then 
eagerly looking for an example to the land whose soil was now 
stained by the blood of its queen. 

For over our country, seething and labouring with wild 
tumults of asseveration and denial of wrong, the news of the 
execution of Marie Antoinette had flown on the wings of 
the wind; to act as a horrible suggestion in the hearts 
of the dangerous and misgoverned masses, and to stiffen 
the necks of the handful of aristocrats who ruled, and of 
the dominant political party, in their course of repression 
and resistance to any change. The French had guillotined 
their queen 1 The whole world might now see the real 
meaning of this cry for Reform I Down with all Reformers I 
To Botany Bay with all Friends of the People, Jacobins and 
black-nebs I 

To understand it all, we must turn, not to the best history 
of the times that ever was written, but to the yellow pages of 
the newspapers of the day. In a reverie, we turn the rough 
sheets, and suddenly we are living in the awful year 1793. Our 
hands handle with a strange thrill the very paper, our eyes 
rest on the very printer's ink and on the very headlines in 
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capital letters that so long ago drove men and women mad 
with rage and grief and terror, and that made them turn like 
wild beasts on their fellow-creatures who dared to breathe the 
name of Reform. We read with a sense of the horror and 
tragedy of it all, hardly to be awakened by any mere book, 
the broken words, the short sharp sentences of one who 
an hour before had gazed on the pale face of the Queen of 
France. 

"... By ten o'clock, numerous patrols passed through the 
streets. At half-past eleven in the forenoon, Marie Antoinette 
was brought out of prison dressed in a white dishabille. 
Like other malefactors, she was conducted in a common cart 
to the place of execution. Her beautiful hair was cut off, and 
her hands were tied behind her back. On her right hand in 
the cart was seated the executioner, upon the left a constitu- 
tional priest An immense crowd, principally of women, 
crowded the streets, insulted the Queen, and vociferated — ' long 
live the Republic' She seldom cast her eyes upon the populace, 
and beheld with cold indifference the grand armed force of 
30,000 men, which lined the streets in double ranks. Her hair 
had become as white as snow. The Queen without anguish 
was speaking to the priest seated by her side. Her spirits were 
neither elevated nor depressed — she even shewed a kind of 
satisfaction in looking forward to the moment that might rid 
her of her miserable existence. . . . She ascended the scaffold with 
seeming haste and impatience, and then turned her eyes with 
great emotion towards the garden of the Tuileries, the former 
abode of her greatness. At half past twelve the guillotine 
severed her head from her body. She died in the thirty-eighth 
year of her age." 

In the house on the hill at Bishopbriggs, the old father and 
mother of Thomas Muir sat together by the fireside reading this 
account of the last hours of Marie Antoinette with bewilderment 
and anguish of heart. No wonder she was glad to die — would 
that they also were dead, since people believed that their son 
wished to bring such horrors upon his native land. If they 
could only explain his kindness, his gentleness, his goodwill to 
all mankind, his sincere desire to serve God, and to advance His 
kingdom — but everything was wrong, the whole world was 
wrong. They were too old to explain what it was that their 
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son really meant ; nobody would listen to them if they spoke, 
nor understand even if they listened. 

Once, after her only son had passed at the Bar, Mrs. Muir 
had dreamed a dream in Huntersfield — a pleasing vision of the 
night, it had appeared to the proud mother, but in no way 
surprising — seated on the woolsack, reverenced by all men as 
the highest legal authority in the land, she had seen her boy 
Tom. With happy laughter, she had confided to friends this 
presage of coming glory : the friends, with less innocent mirth, 
had spread the story ; and the young advocate, who wished very 
earnestly that his mother had kept her dream to herself, found 
himself henceforth greeted in the Parliament House as the Lord 
Chancellor. Even this nickname had once seemed of good 
omen to Mrs. Muir — but now, like everything else, the memory 
of that night had turned to bitterness in her heart. Had that 
dream been sent to her in mockery ? For those rough men who 
had searched their pockets before their admittance to that 
horrible cell in the Tolbooth had seemed to forget that they 
spoke to the father and mother of one of the most rising young 
men at the Scottish Bar — they had appeared to take them for 
the parents of a felon. In Glasgow, where they bad always 
been so much respected, it was the same thing as in Edinburgh ; 
and they could no longer hold up their heads in the street, for 
the by-passers whispered and turned to look : they must stay at 
home all day in Huntershill, the only place in all the world for 
them now, yet the saddest place for them in all the world, for 
the sunshine was resting on the Campsie Fells, and on the 
empty, yellow fields, as if this awful calamity had never come 
upon them, and the men were whistling as they thatched the 
stacks at the home-farm close by, as if the young laird was 
coming back to-morrow. 

There came a night in those sorrowful weeks when the 
young advocate, the bosom friend of Thomas Muir, unknown to 
any — for his career would have been blighted for ever had he 
come by day — crept up to Huntershill, and stealthily in the 
darkness fastened a lamentation in verse to the avenue gate. 
The paper was allowed by the parents to remain there, it might 
be with the indiflference of despair, it might J)e in the hope that, 
without any seditious act of theirs, every passer-by should read 
the lines ; whatever the motive was, the poem was left where it 
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was placed by the broken-hearted friend till the rain and the 
wind of winter blotted out the last melancholy word, and sent 
the fragments flying far away over the moors. 

Other friends, with hearts full of sympathy, in those days 
lingered long on the doorstep of Huntershill, wondering within 
themselves what word of comfort they could by any possibility 
speak to the old couple who sat silently within ; but the hand of 
one who might have brought consolation — the hand of their own 
minister — in those days of sorrow never smote the little garland 
knocker. Suspicion had rested on so intimate a friend of the 
Muirs, who had, little doubt, out of a full heart, uttered words of 
seditious commendation and defence of the excellent young 
man he had known and loved from a boy. He was warned of 
his danger, and racking his brains to remember if there lurked 
among his sermons and private correspondence any writings of 
a compromising nature, Mr. Dunn, in an evil hour bethinking 
him of that letter of commendation addressed to him by the 
Society for Reform, committed it to the flames. The manse of 
Cadder was searched — the document so eagerly sought for, but 
not found, was, it appeared, a seditious paper, and its destruction 
by fire a seditious act So the Muirs in their day of anguish 
had no visit from their minister; and the only consolation in 
this new sorrow was in the thought that their son at times might 
be able to communicate with his old friend, who, now loaded 
with chains, lay near him in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, " the 
very air of which almost struck down any stranger who ventured 
to enter its dismal door — that atrocious jail filled with little dark 
cells, heavy manacles the only security: airless, waterless, 
drainless ; a living grave." Thus, in the bad old days to which 
our hearts turn so fondly, did a Government founded upon 
bribery and corruption teach ministers of the gospel the duty 
of devotion to a matchless Constitution that could not be 
improved on the face of time. 

At last, one November day, a carriage stood at the door of 
Huntershill, and Mr. and Mrs. Muir left their home for a short 
time. Passing under the russet-coloured branches of the great 
oak tree, they drove towards the neighbouring city, and alighting 
at a bookseller's shop, requested that they might be shown a 
selection of Bibles. One among many they chose as a last gift 
for their son, and as the mother stood by watching, the father 
9 
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wrote on the flyleaf the brief inscription — *' Thomas Muir, from 
his Afflicted Parents . . . Glasgow, November 1793." Thsy 
knew, and the bookseller who sorrowfully served them knew, 
how strange was to be the fate of that little pocket Bible taken 
down that day from its shelf. They knew that their son, 
although he might not have pondered deeply enough words of 
divine wisdcMn concerning new wine and old bottles, was a 
diligent student of the Scriptures ; they knew — and tears started 
at the thought — that this book would be the only comforter of a 
miserable man, chained like a wild beast in the hulks in the 
Thames, and later in the convict ship, a floating hell, the abode 
of wick^ness and despair and unutterable cruelty. They knew 
that this consolation their son would not keep to himself; later 
the news may have reached them that after his arrival in 
Botany Bay he spent much of his leisure time in printing in 
large clear letters, for distribution amongst his fellow-convicts 
who could not read writing, such passages of his Bible concerning 
sin and repentance and the love of the Saviour towards the 
worst of men, as he deemed most likely to touch their hardened 
hearts. 

Such things the old father and mother knew, or divined, as 
they whispered together in the bookseller's shop that dark 
November day; but not even in troubled dreams did those 
parents ever follow that last gift of theirs in its later wanderings 
and in its strange and incredible adventures by sea and land. 

A few days later, on the morning of the 15th November, 
Thomas Muir was removed from the Tolbooth, and his father 
and mother, standing together on the pier at Newhaven, looked 
on, as their son, heavily ironed, was helped out of the coach in 
which he had been driven down from Edinbui^h. They might 
not speak to him, but they might watch over the last moments 
spent by their only son in his native land. They saw him 
seated in the boat that was to convey him to the Royal George 
excise packet anchored in Ldth Roads; their eyes were so 
steadfastly fixed upon the wistful blue eyes that sought their 
own that they hardly saw the sinister faces of the other criminals 
— " John Grieve, convicted of forgery at Inverness ; John Stirling, 
for robbing Nellfield House ; Bearhope, for stealing watches ; 
and James Mackay, lately condemned to death for street 
robbery." They silently watched as the sailors pushed oflf from 
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the pier ; they stood motionless side by side until the boat, as it 
neared the packet, seemed like a nutshell, and the form of their 
son was indistinguishable from those of his companions. They 
could see their son no more ; they would see him no more for 
ever: yet the father and mother lingered for a few moments 
longer, to gaze with the mute appeal to nature that rises in 
broken hearts, to look round them, as if for help, on the dark 
November clouds — on the long grey line of the Fife hills — and 
on the restless waves breaking on the pebbly shore. Then they 
walked slowly up the pier, and took their places in the chaise 
that was to convey them to Huntershill, there to live on as best 
they might, day after day, till death came. 

The house on the hill, darkened so long ago by suffering, has 
fallen into good hands : no descendants of their blood live there 
now, but there is a kinship of sympathy and understanding, and 
about the walls of Huntershill there still cling memories of the 
hi^ aspirations and disastrous fate of Thomas Muir, and of the 
anguish of his parents. Now and then, it is told, a solitary 
visitor is to be seen thoughtfully pacing the lawn — a stranger 
with an essay on so-called Reform seething in his mind ; and 
once there appeared a lady and gentleman from America, 
implored, before they set sail, by kinsmen of the Muirs long 
settled in the new world, for their sakes, to go from room to 
room of the old family house. 

The Muirs, then, are not forgotten in their old home ; their 
broken lives are remembered and understood in the place that 
once knew them ; and the words of the present owner, spoken in 
the library, where the young dreamer used to sit dreaming the 
dreams that were so quickly to bring him to destruction, fitly 
sum up the whole tragedy — " He said the thing that was true, 
but he said it too soon." And whether such a man is to be 
esteemed altogether prophet or altogether fool, or partly prophet 
and partly fool, depends very much on the temperament of the 
person who ventures, in different days, to sit in judgment upon 
him. 

• • . • « • • • 

And now we come to the last letter of the little bundle, 
written rather more than a fortnight after Thomas Muir sailed 
from Scotland — a sad letter, which leaves the happy home in tlie 
Grammar School Wynd darkened and sotrowful, and liie old 
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familiar circle of friends with whom we have for a time so 
freely mingled, a company of mourners under the shadow of the 
old cathedral. It was a few days before the visit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Muir to the bookseller's shop in Glasgow that a sudden 
calamity plunged the two families of the Wynd into sorrow. A 
child was then bom to the William Lawsons, and the mother 
died. 

Hastily summoned from Fife by a special messenger, James 
and David Kennoway made their way across Scotland, arriving 
in Glasgow in time to stand beside their brother Richard, and 
to hear the earth fall upon the coffin of the young wife and 
mother at whose wedding-feast they had, so short a time before, 
been joyous guests. The last letter bears the impress of the 
melancholy and the solemnity of that burial, and tells its own 
tale. The story of the last hours of his friend — ^the thought of 
those who, in a world full of disaster, live on the very brink of 
eternity so far from God — the sight of the young child in the 
arms of a kindly nurse, with whom the writer seems to have had 
some little conversation — the grief of old Mrs. Lawson, as with 
failing eyesight she bent over her well-worn Bible in the familiar 
parlour, the scene of so many cheerful gatherings, — these things 
had evidently made a deep impression on the heart of the 
helper. For the baby, although he had a compassionate love 
for all young children, he felt he could do nothing, except 
perhaps by addressing an earnest exhortation to the nurse on 
the faithful discharge of her duty, but as he sat in the darkness 
of the November day beside Mrs. Lawson, it had entered the 
mind of Mr. James that he might, perhaps, in some small measure 
bring comfort to the heart of his good old friend by a Handsel 
Monday gift of a large-type Bible similar to the one used in the 
church of Cupar by the senior partner of the firm of Kennoway 
Brothers. And yet, the helper had hesitated long, for in those 
days Bibles were a most expensive luxury, and the end of the 
year was approaching, when payments for the upkeep of Balwjrsie, 
rendered necessary by his father's studious abstraction and the 
convivial thoughtlessness of Davie, would have to be met out of 
his own slender salary. With most unusual vacillation, Mr. 
James had pondered deeply, resolving by turns that he would 
buy that Bible, and that he would not ; till at length his volatile 
younger brother, impatient of such long-continued prosing, had, 
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it would appear, led on skilfully by an easy transition from the 
purchase of a copy of the Scriptures to the Scriptures in general, 
and so on to the absorbing subject of Theology, to Natural 
Philosophy, and to a train of such high themes, to which in these 
days, in spite of the excitement of the political world, the 
divinity student had given himself with all the enthusiasm of 
his ardent nature. Into this trap the elder brother, who also 
possessed the instincts of a scholar, had, it would appear, readily 
fallen, and far into the small hours of the morning after the 
funeral, the two young men had sat up, earnestly talking of those 
lofty things before which even the sorrow of earth fades into 
nothingness. 

It was on a very threatening November morning that James 
and David Kenpoway set out on the return walk to Fife ; they 
had not, indeed, gone very far from the Grammar School Wynd 
when the streets of Glasgow were swept by a rain-storm so 
tremendous that even the careless Richard became alarmed for 
the safety of his brothers, and Jn his next letter made anxious 
inquiry as to how the travellers had fared by the way. Mr. 
James's answer to this epistle of Richard has gone astray, but 
in his next communication from Cupar, conveyed by someone 
(probably the dandy uncle) to Edinburgh, and there confided to 
the care of G* Watson, Glasgow Carrier, the elder brother 
returns to the subject of that terrible day of rain in the west. 

" Dear Brother, — I received yours of the 19th of Novem- 
ber on the 31st Ultimo. I thought I had mentioned in my 
last that we escaped the rain pretty well on the journey, 
particularly one heavy shower by getting into Larbert. We had 
an excellent passage at Alloa; we could not have crossed at 
Hig^ns' Neuk till near midnight, and therefore we thought it 
better to go up the Water. I believe it was very little, or rather 
nothing about to me, as I came straight on from Milnathort to 
Cupar. We had some slight showers by the way ; but I was 
no worse of them; nor have I heard that Davie had any 
Complaints. Neither of us was much disposed for Conversation, 
and we had but little during our journey. As I had written to 
Davie my mind of what had happened very fully, I did not 
choose to enter on that Subject. Perhaps I ought to have made 
some reflections on what we had been witnessing, and once I 
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attempted it ; but should have proceeded further. It occurred 
to me at Glasgow, and since I came home I have been thinking 
of it ; why were you so long of sending for Dr. Jeffrey the second 
time? I mean no reflection, because I am satisfied that every- 
thing was done that was possible ; but if you could answer the 
above question without enquiring at Mrs. Lawson, I should be 
much obliged to you. It is not the first time that I have been 
disappointed by omissions in your Letters ; but seldom has any 
surprised me more than your silence respecting the Child and 
the Nurse. I am pretty certain that I requested a particular 
answer about them ; but you say not a single word about the 
one or the other. 

"I hope you received Trail's Algebra, as I understand 
J. Baxter procured it from the person I had lent it to. I need 
not say how happy I am to find that you are so fond of the 
Natural Philosophy. I hope you are reading books on the 
subject on which the Professor lectures. It is a noble Science, 
and the more it is studied, it still more and more displays the 
unerring Wisdom, and Almighty powers of the great Creator. 
I was reading to-day one of Seed's Sermons in his ist Vol., 
in which he shews that the Obligations of Morality must be 
founded on actions well-pleasing to the Deity. He shews that 
the Systems of the Philosophers are only fit to amuse in the 
Study ; but are not to be taken as a rule of duty. I wish you 
would read the Sermon, and let me know what you think of it. 

" A plan of a new Church at St. Andrews is drawn, with 
12 sides, and with a great deal of light at the Top. It is 
estimated at ;f28oo. They are to begin building it in the 
Spring. A Mr. Fergus, Minister of the Relief Congregation at 
Auchterarder, preached here at the West Kirk on Sabbath was 
eight days. With a few exceptions, they are very fond of him, 
and I suppose they will give him a call immediately. Have 
you seen Mr. Sharp ? And how is he engaged ? Make my best 
Compliments to him, first time you see him. Is your friend 
Mr. Robertson still in Lady Lockhart's family? How is Mr. 
Sommerville ? I do not know if I told you that I have had a 
letter from Mr. Menzies ; he is very well, and invites me over to 
visit the Manse at Bressy. 

" I wrote to my Father yesternight, and instructed him to 
send off the butter for Mrs. Lawson, if it is not done already. 
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I have thought the matter over again, and have still a desire to 
make Mrs. Lawson a present of a Bible similar to that which 
my Uncle uses in the Church. If you could spare the money 
to buy one to present to her on Handsel Monday, I should be 
very glad. Let me know if it is convenient for you to spare the 
money, for I do not wish to put you to inconvenience. I hope 
you find everything going on agreeably at your classes, and that 
you are still able for your work. Mrs. Lawson's letter has not 
yet come to hand. OfTer my best respects to Mrs. Lawson, Miss 
Peg^, and Mr. Lawson. Friends are all well here, thanks to 
God. I hope this will find you all in good health. Wishing 
the blessing of God on all your Studies. — I am, your affectionate 
Brother, James Kennoway 

" Cupar, 4/A Decetnber 1793 " 

This, then, is the last letter preserved of those written in the 
eighteenth century by Mr. James Kennoway, and as we fold it 
up and return it to its proper place at the very end of the little 
bundle, in the precise and orderly fashion he would have loved, 
impenetrable darkness falls upon the Grammar School Wynd. 
Mrs. Lawson, Mr. William and Mr. Frank, Miss Peggy Lawson, 
Mally and the nurse and the new-born baby, with whose great- 
grandchild some of us, it may be, conversed all unconsciously in 
friendly fashion the day before yesterday, now fade away from 
our vision. Who on this earth now knows anything about the 
little circle ? Who can tell us if the young widower ever married 
again ; whether the ardent desire of Uncle Alexander Kennoway 
to behold his sweetheart Miss Peggy was gratified or not; 
whether Mally was a fixture in the establishment, or if in 
course of time those continual visits to Findlay's in the Trongate 
resulted in her being carried away a blushing bride to Dundee 
by one of the men-servants of Robert Macfarlane the Carrier? 

To such questionings there is no answer. The only ray of 
light in the general darkness is to be found faintly gleaming in 
the pages of that well-meaning, but confused and unsatisfactory 
document, the account book begun early in the nineteenth 
century by the Rev. Richard Kennoway — "January 2nd, 1808," 
we read there — *' Lent to Miss Lawson to carry her to America 
— twenty pounds." This entry must refer to Miss P^gy, for it 
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is hardly to be supposed that her aunt, who fifteen years before 
was already an aged woman, ever left her native shores as an 
emigrant ; rather is it to be inferred that her mother now being 
dead, and Mr. Frank and Mr. William settled in America, Miss 
Peggy Lawson, in the year 1808, followed her brothers across 
the Atlantic, after sadly turning the key for the last time in the 
door of the old house in the Grammar School Wynd.^ 

^ Appendix A. 



CHAPTER XII 
CAPTAIN AND MRS. WILLIAM GILMOUR 

IT may chance that some one or other of my readers, in the 
course of his journey through life, has hurriedly embarked 
on one of the swift Clyde steamers at the bustling pier of 
Gourock, whither he has been conveyed by an express train 
from Glasgow. Speedily borne away, along with a multitude 
of fellow-passengers, on the deck of a great floating palace, he 
has carried with him a confused vision of many villas dominated 
by a sparsely wooded hill with a tower on its summit, a bay full 
of yachts at anchor, a railway line running along the shore, and 
beyond the line, a road not less busy with its new electric cars. 
It is, however, most unlikely that our traveller has observed on 
a knoll, a stone's throw from the station and pier, a brown-painted 
public-house, bearing across its front in huge letters this device — 
" The Old Glasgow Tavern." 

A single wave of a wand, and all is changed. Railway line, 
station, electric cars, fine villas and anchored yachts vanish 
away, and the waves of more than a hundred years ago lap the 
sides of the old stone pier long since swept from the face of the 
earth. There remain only a few houses and cottages, not a 
dozen altogether, grouped about the pretty green links — one of 
these, whitewashed and encircled by a large garden, is none 
other than the old Glasgow Tavern of our times, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century the country residence of a Greenock 
family of the name of Gilmour. 

A second wave of the wand, and we find ourselves on a 
certain Sunday evening in the early autumn of the year 1795, 
privileged to enter the comfortable dining-room of the seaside 
house, where Mrs. Gilmour, a fine-looking woman of thirty-six, 
elegantly attired in the scanty gown and frilled cambric cap of 
the period. Shorter Catechism in hand, continues, after the little 
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ones have been sent to bed, the religious instruction of her elder 
children, William, a bright boy of ten, and Elizabeth, a sweet, 
auburn-haired g^rl of nine. The lady does not seem so deeply 
interested in the Catechism as we should expect from her 
resolute and dogmatic expression, indeed her face wears — an 
altogether unusual thing in Mrs. Gilmour, the most alert and 
cheerful person in the world — an air of sad indifference; a 
circumstance quickly observed by little William, who turns it 
to good account by beginning to chatter — discreetly, however, 
for mamma does not allow secular conversation on a Sunday 
evening, and if he ventures too far afield the boy knows he will 
be promptly called to account. 

"Mamma," says little William cunningly, •* there is one 
particular answer in the Catechism which I vastly admire — 
indeed I prefer it to all the others, and it is the one Elizabeth 
has just repeated — ' No mere man since tiae fall hath been able 
in this life perfectly to keep the commandments of God, but 
doth daily break them in thought, word and deed.' " 

To the surprise and alarm of the little theologian and his 
sister, at the conclusion of this remark their mother irrelevantly 
bursts into a flood of tears — "Oh, my dears," she cries, "your 
poor papa is a prisoner of war amongst those wicked French 
atheists. He has been away for two years now, as you know, 
and the little ones have forgotten him ; and as for me, I cannot 
tell whether he is dead or alive. Very likely he is dead, for if 
he were alive I must surely have heard of him, or from him, in 
some way or other by this time." 

Elizabeth and William, in great distress, hang about their 
mother, and comfort her as best they may ; and at last, when, to 
their relief, Mrs. Gilmour becomes more composed, the little boy, 
taking his sister by the hand, says very seriously — 

"Now, mamma, cry no more, for Elizabeth and I will go 
behind the sofa and pray to God, and you will know by and by 
that He has heard us, for He will send our poor papa home." 

So the boy who is to cause his mother to shed so many 
bitter tears in later days, dries her eyes now, and holding his 
sister by the hand, prays aloud behind the sofa, and the woman 
who does not know whether she is a wife or a widow joins 
fervently in the simple petitions of her children. 

The scene was certainly pathetic, and the story of William 
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and Eiizabetii praying behind the sofa for papa's return from 
France, as I have been told by Miss Mary Gilmour, was 
deemed worthy by the younger brothers and sisters of frequent 
repetition on future Sunday evenings. It was most pathetic— 
and jret, this being no romance, but a strictly true chronicle of 
the past, I am compelled to admit that in spite of certain fitful 
gleams of love between the Gilmour couple, never was there 
upon earth a more ill-matched pair. The gossips of Greenock 
in those days of grass-widowhood spoke only too truly, I fear, 
when over the cup that cheers but not inebriates, they con- 
fidentially observed to each other that although such a state of 
uncertainty was certainly trying, indeed Madam was much 
better off without her captain. This man and this woman, of 
all men and all women in the world, ought never to have 
married, for past centuries forbade the banns ; and no matter 
how emphatically we may declare for free-will versus heredity, 
it is impossible to deny the existence of characteristics and 
attitudes of mind, inherent and acquired, handed down from one 
generation to another with so strong an accumulated force that 
a harmonious marriage between certain representatives of certain 
families becomes a moral impossibility. 

Here, again, in this story of Captain and Mrs. Gilmour and 
their woes, as in the case of the Kennoway family, we come 
upon the hand of the Modern Solomon busily playing his 
solemn game of chess with our forefathers. In 1610, one year 
before he banished the exile of the Macgregors to the shores 
of the Forth, King James the Sixth urgently requested Lord 
Kintail to cross over from Ross-shire, and peaceably if possible, 
or by fire and slaughter if need were, to reduce to some degree 
of order the murder-haunted islands of the Outer Hebrides. 
With Lord Kintail, there very willingly embarked on this 
expedition — for they were "of a race proverbially brave and 
active " — certain of the ancestors of Mrs. Gilmour of Greenock 
and Gourock, important and right-minded persons, daoine-uasil^ 
or gentlemen of the Clan Iver, on whom for their services were 
bestowed the properties of Ness and Tolsta in the island of 
Lewis. Then Lord Kintail, satisfied that the destinies of the 
Outer Hebrides were in proper hands, set sail for the mainland, 
leaving as his deputies the Maclvers, " long and honourably in 
the absence of the great feudal proprietors, the Earls of Seaforth, 
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to maintain in that sequestered region the dignity and influence 
befitting gentlemen of ancient birth." 

The life-work of those gentlemen of ancient birth in their 
new sphere of usefulness was by no means easy, for the Norse 
inhabitants of the Outer Hebrides were in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries blood-thirsty pirates, whose misdeeds had 
driven far from their shores every stranger sail — mere savages, 
who when they were not scouring the sea in search of adventure, 
were engaged in almost constant warfare with the Celtic clans 
of their tempest-swept and lonely islands. Such were the new 
neighbours of the Maclvers of Ness and Tolsta, Norsemen and 
Celts all alike wicked and unmanageable, and yet where none 
were good there were some who attained to a special pre- 
eminence in evil, the wild piratical Clan Guillemuire — the 
servants of the great saint Mourie, as their name indicates — in 
reality the servants of Satan beyond all their fellows, their rulers 
the Maclvers judged them to be. 

The religion of those members of the Clan Guillemuire, the 
Gilmours, or the Morisons, as they were called in the south, was 
like the religion of the other islanders, slightly Roman Catholic 
and largely pagan — ^both equally bad things in the eyes of the 
strongly Protestant Maclvers, who resolutely set themselves, by 
a degree of persuasion hardly to be distinguished from force, to 
rid the minds of the pirates of their ancient, almost forgotten, 
shreds of belief. Excellent ministers introduced from the 
mainland by the indefatigable deputies of the Earls of Seaforth 
briefly instructed the Gilmours, and baptized them wholesale, 
for few in the Hebrides in those days had ever experienced the 
benefits of the Sacraments ; whilst schoolmasters, also imported, 
drove the unwilling boys and girls of the clan into the new 
schools. Such interference with their faith — a matter of little 
practical importance — ^the Gilmours may perhaps have submitted 
to with a certain indiflerence, but it was very diflerent when the 
strangers assailed their noble profession of piracy, in their eyes, 
and in the eyes of their neighbours considered as no less 
honourable than cattle-lifting among the Highlanders of the 
adjacent mainland. That was a very diflerent matter, and the 
struggle was long and fierce before the sons of the Vikings — the 
Men of the Bays — the descendants of the great Norse King of 
Man and the Isles could be brought, even by the determined 
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Maclvers, to abandon in some measure — for it was in their 
blood, and they could not forsake it entirely — their beloved 
pirate life. 

It was a long and a bitter conflict, and the humiliation of 
the pirate clan was insufferable, for the days had been when 
the Gilmours, father and son, father and son, had held for centuries 
the high office of hereditary Supreme Judges or Breves of Lewis, 
now fallen to the lot of those interlopers from the mainland. It 
was a melancholy day indeed in the annals of those fallen 
Norsemen, when they, the descendants of the once proud 
pirate-judges, after deeds done on the stormy sea, in their 
own eyes worthy of immortal fame, stood arraigned at 
Tolsta as evil-doers before the Breve Donncha Mac- 
Chainneaich- Vic-Iain — Duncan Maclver, the son of Kenneth, 
the son of John. 

Time, however, and the determination and energy of the 
Maclvers, little by little, worked a change in the turbulent 
Clan Guillemuire, who, driven from the unrestrained exercise of 
their noble calling, gradually became sailors, with a tendency, 
under perhaps not very extreme temptation, to relapse into 
piracy. They were not altogether to be trusted, the hereditary 
judges of Lewis reflected, as they watched their half-reformed 
Gilmours setting forth on their voyages ; but then, where could 
one meet with more noble-looking fellows? — "It would be 
difficult," says a writer of to-day, " to find finer specimens of 
mankind than those descendants of the Vikings, who retain in a 
marked degree the Norse physiognomy of their progenitors. . . . 
It is certain that their love of the sea, their unsurpassed 
qualities — ^unlike those of the Celts — as sailors and fishermen, 
their contempt for the dangers of their calling, are largely 
attributable to their descent frc^m those warriors who a thousand 
years ago were the undisputed monarchs and the fear-inspiring 
scourges of the Atlantic Ocean." 

Years passed on, and the Maclvers, always persistently on 
the right side in matters of politics and religion, always the 
friends of law and order, grew and flourished till the Outer 
Hebrides became too narrow a world to contain them all. 
Then, in the end of the seventeenth century, two young grand- 
sons of the great Judge Donncha MacChainneaich- Vic-Iain 
sailed away together towards the shores of Argyll, the 
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native land of the Clan Iver, whither the hearts of their 
forefathers had always fondly turned. 

Arrived at Inverary, the two brothers, Iver and N. — Norman, 
I have little doubt, although only the initial is discernible on 
the stone of the burying-place in Kilmun churchyard, acquired 
in the year 1691 — ^met with a cordial reception from the great 
chieftain of the Clan Campbell, who assigned to the elder of the 
new-comers a certain property on the shores of the beautiful 
Holy Loch ; whilst in the next generation the bond between 
the two families was strengthened by the spirited conduct of 
Iver Maclver's son John, who, as his granddaughter. Miss Mary 
Gilmour, used to tell, "was a great friend of the Duke of 
Argyll" 

John Maclver, when the Jacobite rising broke out in 1745, 
was a young man of twenty-one years of age, and already 
engaged as a merchant and shipowner on his own account in 
Greenock. True to the traditions of his family, he was a stroiig 
Whig and Hanoverian, and when the news reached him in 
October that a party of the Jacobites were in Glasgow, whilst 
others were raising recruits amongst the mountains of Argyll 
to fight for Charlie, he, without hesitation, shut up his counting- 
house in Herring Street, took down his arms, and gathering 
together his father's men on the property at Kilmun, marched 
at their head for Inverary, who-e the Campbells, under Major- 
General Campbell, were lying encamped. Afler that, all was 
movement and excitement in the life of the young merchant : 
in November, he was at Cowel, driving the wearers of the 
white cockade before him ; later in the year he was guarding 
the passes about Inverary ; later still, with the Argyllshire men 
he was marching to the relief of Glasgow, where the citizens 
were being "spoiled by the rebels in the most unheard of 
manner." The isth of January, 1746, found John Maclver at 
Kilsyth with his comrades of Argyll — '* sturdy, robust men, and 
very hearty in the cause " : at Falkirk, the young man, I fear, 
had to run as quickly as his fellows, but a short visit to 
Edinburgh raised his spirits, and at Culloden he pursued the 
Macdonalds and the Frasers, and helped to kill as many as had 
fallen before in the regular battle. After this great victory, 
General Campbell marched on Lochaber, and with the help of 
John Maclver and other brave lads, cleared the country of the 
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rebels who were robbing and plundering — ^in June, the Argyll- 
shire men were scouring the country about Mingary — and in 
July, they were "diligently searching for rebels through the 
hills and isles, and making prisoners of all the principal Gentle- 
men of the Clan Cameron, the Appin Stewarts, and all the 
Macdonalds." 

After such a succession of brilliant adventures, the office in 
Herring Street must have appeared for a time rather tame ; but 
all romance was not over yet, for there came a glorious day 
when John Maclver rode " on his own horse " to Glasgow, there 
to receive, in recognition of his distinguished services, the 
freedom of the city : nor was this all ; about the same time, as 
his granddaughter has frequently told me, there was bestowed 
upon the young man, " by his friend the Duke of Argyll, the 
freedom of the county of Argyll," by which I presume Miss 
Mary Gilmour meant the freedom of the county town of 
Argyll — to wit, Inverary. 

Then followed in the life of John Maclver some years of 
conscientious hard work in Herring Street, in the course of 
which he occasionally rode on that steed of his to London and 
back on business. Things prospered with him, but the 
merchant and shipowner did not make his fortune, for he 
could not keep his money to himself: each time that one of his 
skippers died or was drowned at sea, the benevolent young 
Rian took the widow and children in hand, paid the rent, 
stocked a little shop, put the boys and girls to school at his 
own expense, and thus, it may be, delayed his own marriage 
with Miss Elizabeth Lang till November 1752. 

Miss Elizabeth Lang, early left an orphan, but educated with 
great care by her excellent aunt Miss Lang of Greenock, was, 
however, a treasure well worth waiting for. She was what in 
those days was considered an heiress, and she was likewise tall, 
elegant and beautiful ; better still, she was ** a woman of a good 
mind," singularly wise and prudent, and in her early childhood 
a convert c^ the great preacher Whitefield. Marriage with such 
a woman was happy indeed; but too soon, when Iver, the 
eldest of a large family, was only seventeen years of age, the 
husband and father was seized with mortal illness. Seeing his 
end approaching, he bade his wife farewell with diese words — 
*' Elizabeth, I must pass away in the tnid-time of my days, but 
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I go willingly, for God knows what is best I have only one 
regret, and that is that I do not leave you and the children 
better provided for. One thing, however, I can bequeath to 
you, and you may find it of more value than silver and gold — 
the blessing of the widow and the orphan." 

Although possessed of some private fortune, the widow 
found it no easy task to bring up her large family, one of 
whom — a son named Peter — was bom after her husband's 
death; fortunately, however, for Mrs. Maclver, the seventeen- 
year-old Iver was '' very wise and sensible for his age, and was 
the greatest help and comfort to his mother." Eventually the 
good lad became a banker in his native town, whilst the 
mercantile and shipping business passed into the hands of his 
younger brothers : of the daughters of the family, Elizabeth, a 
fine, high-spirited girl, died very young; and Mary, now the 
only sister of the numerous Maclver boys, a lively and good- 
humoured romp, gay, self-willed, and fond of fun, carried 
things with a high hand amongst her adoring body-guard of 
brothers. 

Lovers quickly made their appearance on the scene, but 
Miss Mary had inordinate ideas of her own consequence, and 
was not to be lightly won: she let the young men of her 
native town, whom she had known as boys, understand that 
her papa had been a great friend of the Duke of Argyll, and 
the Maclvers of Ness and Tolsta very important people 
indeed. Nobody in Greenock was good enough for her, it 
appeared; but at last there arrived in the west country a 
young advocate from Edinburgh, who, as so many men did, 
fell deeply in love with the pretty provincial girl. The advocate 
proposed, was accepted, and presented his love with a ring, a 
circle of rubies in an Indian setting of rough execution. Then, 
unfortunately, the advocate was seen by Mary conversing with 
some persons of whose character she did not approve : he was 
sternly taken to task, and explained that the individuals in 
question and their reputation were entirely unknown to him; 
they had addressed him, and he had answered — and that was 
all. Mary refused to believe the story, and drawing the ruby 
ring from her finger, abruptly broke off the engagement on the 
spot. Almost with tears, the advocate thrust back the love- 
token, and persisted that his account of the suspicious interview 
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was absolutely true. Mary, he said, might fling that ring into 
the Clyde if she chose, but he would never receive it from her 
hand. What, I wonder, was the real truth of that old story of 
love and grief and anger? Miss Mary Gilmour, who certainly 
had no reason to favour this particular lover, used always to 
maintain that in this case her mamma had been hasty, and that 
the advocate, who was a very fine young man, had he only 
been allowed a fair hearing, could have fully justified himself. 
This is the second ring we have met with in our story of the 
past : it may be that each little jewelled article we see by tray- 
fuls in the second-hand shops, carries in its diamond or emerald 
heart the melancholy memory of some tragedy of the past— 
in any case, there, on that table, lies unmoved the little ruby 
ring that once long ago was so angrily and so miserably 
passed from woman's hand and man's hand in the town of 
Greenock. 

It was some little time after this rupture with the Edinburgh 
advocate that Mary Maclver became engaged to young Mr. 
Blacklock of Glasgow, who was considered by the lady herself, 
and by her friends, to be an excellent match ; only here again, 
once more the fates interfered in favour of Miss Mary Gilmour's 
papa. Young Blacklock fell into bad health, and set sail on a 
voyage in search of health to the West Indies: on the way 
home the Clyde vessel was chased by a French or American 
privateer, and in the fight that ensued the invalid passenger was 
badly wounded in the knee. 

Everything that could be thought of by the best doctors of 
the day in Glasgow was done to save the young man's life, but 
in vain, and with very sad hearts in the course of his lingering 
illness, Mary and her mother frequently drove up in a post- 
chaise from Greenock to visit the dying man. Then there 
came a day that a stranger gentleman, the captain of the vessel 
in which the ill-fated voyage to the West Indies had been made, 
knocked at the door of the house in Herring Street, and, 
explaining that he had been charged with a message from Mr. 
Blacklock, desired that he might speak with Miss Maclver. 
Had Mary's thoughts not been so sorrowful that afternoon, she 
must have been dazzled by the splendid looks of the young 
man who bowed low as she entered her mamma's drawing- 
room, for he was tall and well made, and far from being of the 
10 
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ordinary sea-faring type, he had the high, finely formed head* 
the dreamy, unfathomable blue eyes, and the sunburnt, intellectual 
face of a poet but just returned from cruising in southern seas. 
The costume of the stranger was also well fitted to enhance 
his most interesting appearance, for he was attired in a blue 
cut-away coat, with handsome gold buttons arranged in groups 
of three, in a long buff waistcoat, and in knee-breeches of the 
same colour ; round his neck was a black silk stock, from which 
depended a loosely knotted striped neckerchief, whilst passing 
across his stalwart right shoulder and under his left arm was a 
broad blue velvet sword-belt, richly trimmed with gold lace, 
and with sword attached — " a smart and prepossessing person," 
says Marryat of one of those old-time privateersmen, " I should 
have taken him for one of the gentlemen commanding the 
King's ships." 

Other visits followed, for business connected with cargoes 
took Captain Gilmour frequently to Glasgow, and each time 
his dying friend sent by him a fresh message of love for Mary : 
then one day, with a graver face than usual, the privateersman 
knocked at the door, and in a touching interview told the story 
of Mr. Blacklock's last hours. In the course of that long and 
mournful conversation, the young man and the young woman 
who were to render each other so miserable appeared to the 
greatest advantage; the kindness of heart displayed by 
Captain Gilmour won the gratitude of the sorrowful girl, 
whilst grief lent to the resolute and saucy face of Mary 
Maclver a tenderness and softness that formed no part of her 
real character. 

Other visits followed — ^visits quite uncalled for in the opinion 
of Mrs. Maclver, who looked dubiously upon the fine face of the 
young man — a face which, as it seemed to that wise and 
sagacious woman, contradicted itself, with those soft, glorious 
eyes, full of a mute appeal for sympathy, and those thin, 
sinister lips expressive of something akin to cruelty. There was 
too' much Norse blood in this handsome stranger, in whom the 
anxious mother discerned not only signs of an undisciplined 
temper, but " the fatalistic tendencies, the sadness, the peculiar 
outlook upon life, so frequently observed in the Norsemen of 
the Outer Hebrides, together with the gloom which is not akin 
to the Celtic nature, produced in a temperament prone to 
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moodiness by the melancholy sough of the restless sea dashing 
on the rock-bound coast" 

There followed in time a passionate declaration of love, 
decidedly refused by Mary, who could not thus lightly transfer 
her affections ; and who considered, moreover, that it would be 
a degradation indeed for a Maclver to marry a Gilmour. She 
and her brothers laughed heartily at the absurd idea, for she 
was naturally very merry, and her spirits were rising again — 
never had there been a more presumptuous proposal, the whole 
family agreed, as they recalled, with renewed merriment, the 
many stories grandpapa at Kilmun used to tell of the trouble the 
hanging of those murderers and pirates of the Clan Guillemuire 
had in the old times given to Donncha MacChainneaich- Vic- 
Iain. 

Nothing daunted by this refusal, Captain William Gilmour, 
each time he anchored his privateer at the Tail of the Bank on 
his return from foreign parts, knocked again with unfaltering 
hand at the door of the MaClvers' house, and anew offered 
himself as a husband; and after each proposal of marriage, 
although Mary was still obdurate, the young man, she thought, 
appeared handsomer, and his blue coat, gold lace, and sword- 
belt more becoming than on any former occasion. It was 
only a question of time, and in the end Mary accepted her 
persistent privateersman, fascinated by a pair of wonderful eyes, 
and happily convinced that although William was far from 
being all that he ought to be, he was so deeply in love that he 
might easily be influenced for his own good by a woman of 
strong character and real principle. It ran, you see, in the 
very blood of the Maclvers to reform the Gilmours. Her 
mother, however, was under no such spell, and in the course of 
many conversations with her headstrong daughter, she told her 
plainly that this was a man of a stormy and difficult nature, 
over whom some other woman might possibly hope to obtain 
an influence, but in dealing with whom Mary would find herself 
altogether powerless. All in vain did Mrs. Maclver speak : by 
this time the girl had really fallen in love, and at the conclusion 
of a solemn warning of her mother, she one day flippantly 
exclaimed — and many a time in future years she sorrowfully 
recalled her own foolish words — ** Oh, mamma, say no more. I 
am so good-natured, I could live with the devil himself." 
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On the 28th of September, 1782, did Mary Maclver, of the 
Middle Parish of Greenock, promise to love, honour, and obey 
William Gilmour, Shipmaster — and then, in a spirit of cheerful 
condescension and well-intentioned zeal, the bride set herself to 
the task of completely reforming her love: unfortunately, 
however, such a frame of mind in a wife does not, it would 
appear, conduce to wedded happiness, for, as I have been told — 
" before six weeks were over they had quarrelled like cat and 
dog." Too soon young Mrs. Gilmour was sorrowfully obliged to 
admit that the only relief in an otherwise intolerable life was 
that the voyages of her handsome William were prolonged, and 
his residences in Greenock infrequent, and of short duration. 
And yet, for she was a warm-hearted creature, when her 
husband was away on the deep, in danger from the winds and 
the waves — ^in far greater danger from the violence of his own 
crew of dare-devils, who so often on board those privateers 
murdered their captains, and gave themselves over to piracy — 
her heart would follow him — not with repentance, for in their 
quarrels she had always been persistently in the right — but 
with genuine love and in full and free forgiveness. 

When tile war with France broke out early in 1793, Captain 
William Gilmour, already the hero of many a fierce sea-fight, 
was one of the first to apply to the Admiralty for Letters of 
Marque, and with these papers on board, the Mary Maclver 
instantaneously transformed from a peaceful merchantman to a 
vessel of war, soon left the quiet waters and the heathery 
mountains of the Clyde far behind. And as favourable winds 
bore his Mary Maclver towards the English Channel, a light 
shone in the eyes of the privateersman, amongst whose ancestors 
there had not been a man of peace or a landsman for a thousand 
years — the strange, fierce light that in those days shone in the 
eyes of thousands of British sailors who for long months had 
brooded over the rising and falling of the guillotine, and who 
at last were on the salt waves, on their way to fight the 
French. Then came the news of the great success of the 
Scourge of the English Channel — and then, the story, so moving 
to our friends of the Grammar School Wynd, of his wonderful 
bravery and bad fortune in an unequal fight. Glasgow and 
Greenock for a time rang with the splendid exploit of the man 
so well known in the four cross-streets- and in the cluster of 
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narrow lanes about the quays. Captain M*Kellar of the Four 
Sisters^ Captain Carmichael of the Alert^ Captain Robertson of 
the Lucy^ and many another, drank to the good health and 
speedy recovery of their gallant townsman — if he were still in 
the land of the living — ^till they all, in a paroxysm of enthusiasm 
and admiration, in a body went under the table, and then — 
there was nothing more to be said. For two long years, Mrs. 
Gilmour lived on in suspense with her numerous boys and girls, 
— for one half of the year in the town establishment of Greenock, 
and for the other six months in the country-house at Gourock, — 
not knowing whether her husband had fallen more stunned than 
hurt under that terrible sabre-stroke, or whether he had long 
since been laid by hostile hands in a foreign grave. One thing 
she did know — and she wept at the thought — if William was 
alive, he was starving, for there was a very great famine in 
France, and her cousin Alexander Maclver of the Hopewell^ 
who with six other sea-captains, prisoners of war, had managed 
to escape in a Danish vessel from that country, had brought 
home terrible tidings of their sufferings. At Quimper in three 
months fifteen hundred out of three thousand British prisoners 
had died, most of whom, they declared, might have been saved 
with proper treatment, whilst our poor sailors " without money, 
without clothes, worn down by sickness, and emaciated to the 
last degree, might be seen fighting over the dead body of a 
dog/' 

The story of the privateersman's return home is remarkable. 
On that very Sunday evening when, in the country-house in 
Gourock, little William took his sister Elizabeth by the hand, 
and prayed with her behind the sofa that God would send their 
father home, the Governor of the castle where Captain Gilmour 
was confined was entertaining a company of friends to supper. 
The conversation turned upon a recent proposed exchange of 
prisoners, and the Governor began to discuss with his guests 
the extreme difficulty of the situation, for the number to be 
released was very limited, and the number of British soldiers 
and sailors in the castle very great. Here the young wife of 
the Governor eagerly interposed — whoever might stay behind, 
she declared, there was one man that must be set at liberty, 
that brave Captain Gilmour whom she had found so clever and 
interesting, such a handsome man too, with his wonderfully 
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beautiful blue eyes. Such a man must at once be restored to the 
adorable wife whom he so passionately loved, and to his many 
dear little children in Scotland, for whom he was breaking his 
heart. Moved by this appeal, the Governor on the spot 
promised his wife that her favourite captive should be released, 
and soon thereafter, to his unutterable delight, the prisoner of 
two long years found himself once more on the sea. 

• •••••a. 

Alas and alack ! Tragic and comic in the highest degree 
is the next scene in the life-story of the Gilmours. My inform- 
ant now is no longer the daughter of the gallant privateers- 
man; this particular act of a long-past drama having been 
communicated to a granddaughter of the ill-matched couple 
by a former neighbour of theirs, who lived just across the street 
from the town house, and who appears — and who can blame 
her ? — ^to have spent a good deal of time at her window. 

That crack of a French sabre across the skull of a diabolic- 
ally ill-tempered, sea-faring man had unfortunately not acted 
as a counter-irritant, and poor Mrs. Gilmour, who had so fondly 
pressed her William to her heart on his return from France, 
soon found to her distress the privateersman as a husband even 
more impossible than in times past. There had been a joyful 
landing at Greenock, and a rapturous welcome from the wife 
of the returned captive, who with laughter and tears introduced 
to her troop of shy children a splendid father in blue and gold 
and buff, with a sword by his side — then a brief period of bliss — 
then a little interesting conversation on the political situation 
of the day, followed by more than a little violent quarrelling 
between the captain and his lady — then the whole town gossip- 
ing and sending the story round how the privateersman had 
gone striding down to the pier with a volley of oaths ; whilst 
Madam, who was really greatly to be pitied, had rushed home 
in tears to her mother for consolation. For in those old 
disputes, almost everybody sided with Mrs. Gilmour — her 
friends the Clarksons and the Walkers and the Stephensons of 
Paisley, the Blackwoods of Glasgow and the Greenock neigh- 
bours, who all liked Mary Maclver that was, although they 
considered her somewhat self-willed and domineering. All 
espoused the cause of Madam, whilst already the children, with- 
out an exception, ranged themselves as the champions of the 
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mother whom they adored, as only mothers are adored who are 
at once high-handed and devoted. 

One day in particular, not long after the return from France, 
Greenock was stirred to the very depths. Once more the 
magnificent figure of the privateersman burst out of his home 
uttering very bad language — this time to find refuge in some 
furnished lodging, necessarily not far from his own residence, 
for at that time the town was but a small place. A day or 
two passed, and then Captain Gilmour, maddened perhaps by 
the thought that his wife and children were rejoicing in his 
absence, to the exceeding interest of the opposite neighbour, 
presented himself at his own house with a determined counten- 
ance, and hammered at the knocker till the narrow street 
resounded again. He obtained an entrance, and after a some- 
what prolonged period of excited peeping from behind the 
window curtains, the opposite neighbour was rewarded by a 
strange sight — ^the reappearance of Captain Gilmour, pushing 
before him a band of boys and girls, all silently weeping or 
loudly howling, according to the dictates of comparative 
maturity or of extreme youth. With the help of his eldest 
daughter, poor little Elizabeth, a pretty, agonized girl of eleven, 
the victorious father marshalled his unwilling offspring round 
the street comer, and the opposite neighbour, hastily donning 
her bonnet, at once set out to pay a round of calls. Nor was 
this the end of the tragi-comedy — next day, the same lady 
had occasion to laugh immoderately behind her curtains at 
what she afterwards described as ^' the funniest sight she ever 
beheld in her life." There stood knocking, but not nearly so 
loudly as he had done twenty-four hours before, the privateers- 
man, surrounded by his boys and girls, no longer neat and tidy 
as when last they stood on that doorstep, but all radiant with 
smiles, for they were going home to their own mamma. The 
door was opened, and after hastily pushing his children in, 
Captain Gilmour with a crestfallen air swung down the street 
in the direction of his lodging. The man who had not feared 
to fight single-handed three French frigates of war, had in a 
day and a night been thoroughly subdued by his own children, 
most of them chips of the old block — all of them indeed, except 
Mary and Elizabeth ; the latter a gentle, thoughtful child, with 
something in her of her grandmother Maclver's peaceful com- 
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posure, and of her father's stormy nature nothing at aU, only a 
strain of his melancholy Norse blood, something of his sad 
questioning of all things on earth and far beyond earth, and a 
haunting sense at times of longings not fully satisfied. Why, 
even then, the little girl pondered, why had God heard the 
prayer that she and William had offered up behind the sofa 
down at Gourock ? God had heard that prayer, and had sent 
papa home, although he was such a wicked Whig, and only 
made mamma miserable. Why did not God change papa's 
heart altc^ether and make him a good man and a Tory ? 



CHAPTER XIII 
IN THE YEAR 1797 

IT is the year 1797: the French Revolution, although exer- 
cising the most potent influence over every ramification of 
human thought and speculation, has passed, as an actual fact, 
a little into the background, and our ancestors are following 
with bated breath, and with an ever-increasing sense of horror 
and hatred, the meteor course on the Continent of Europe of 
General Napoleon Bonaparte. Already kingdoms have tottered, 
and King, Archduke, and Pope have made obeisance before the 
youthful upstart, who seems in the eyes of the persons of our 
story no mere human being, but an incarnation of all evil — 
Satan clothed in the flesh, let loose from the bottomless pit 
— or one of the tormentors of mankind, such as are foretold in 
Apocalyptic vision, who speak as a dragon, and open their 
mouths in blasphemy against God, in whose train follow plagues 
and death and mourning and famine, concerning whom good 
men must pray, not that such might be brought to repentance, 
but that they might be cast alive into a lake of fire burning 
with brimstone. 

, It is the year 1797, and this fiend, this enemy of mankind, 
is appearing like a shooting star, or like the apparition of a 
feverish dream, now in Sardinia, now in Lombardy, now in the 
Papal States, now in Switzerland, now in Austria. Again, in 
the end of the year, he is seen presenting the colours of many 
vanquished nations before an altar raised in Paris to the goddess 
Patria; whilst to crown the horror, frenzied admirers crowd 
round that impious worshipper, and in wild speeches adjure the 
conqueror, already appointed General of the Army of Britain, 
to hoist without delay the tri-coloured flag on the Tower of 
London. 

This year, in which it was firmly believed that the French 

XS3 
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under Napoleon Bonaparte would invade Britain, and in which 
our ancestors wcrc*drilling and volunteering more passionately 
than ever, was a busy and an animated period for most of the 
personages of our story. In 1797, young Richard Kennoway, 
after a course of study and meditation that afforded him the 
most exquisite delight, distinguished himself greatly, and 
carried off a prize highly esteemed in the College of Glasgow. 
In 1797, a great quarrel of Mr. John Steuart, as we learn from 
the carefully preserved accounts of the Stirling lawyer anent 
" The Lybell against Murray," culminated in a case decided by 
the Court of Session in favour of the Laird of Corntoune. In 
1797, Mr. Steuart's daughter Katherine, who at that time had 
not even heard the name of Richard Kennoway, finished an 
education with which she was profoundly dissatisfied, and 
became in very deed the mistress of her father's house. In 
1797, the inordinate readings of not-vells in Balwysie brought 
forth the evil fruit predicted by old Miss Lawson and her 
relatives in the Grammar School Wynd, and Cecily Kennoway 
made an egregious fool of herself. In 1797, Mr. James 
Maclellan was licensed to preach the gospel, had his miniature 
portrait painted, and made a proposal of marriage. In 1797, 
Mrs. Maclver of Greenock, after deep consideration, took a 
momentous step, and bidding farewell to her sorrowful daughter 
Mrs, Gilmour, set out from an inn of the Trongate of Glasgow 
in the mail-coach for Liverpool, there to spend the rest of her 
days in the house of her youngest son Peter. 

It was not in the Grammar School Wynd nor in the Oak 
Parlour of Balwysie that Richard's essay was written, but in 
the mansion-house of General Dundas, with whom the two 
student brothers had always been such favourites that in 
past days each return from Glasgow College of either of 
the young men had been the signal for a regular quarrel between 
their father and the laird, as to whether the vacation should be 
spent at home or at Strathwilliam. By the time of the writing 
of the essay, however, there was no longer occasion for any 
difference of opinion between the farmer and his friend at the 
great house, for Richard, as a partial student, having studied 
divinity for one whole session in Glasgow, was at liberty to 
attend college from the middle of each succeeding session for 
four years; by following this plan the young man's divinity 
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course was prolonged, but he had the advantage of being able 
to maintain himself by acting as tutor to the Dundas boys, of 
mingling to a certain extent in the best society of the county, 
and of winning by his cleverness and unassuming but singularly 
pleasing manners the notice of such great church patrons as 
the Duke of Russetdale and the Earl of St. Monans. 

In later times eminent men differed as to the advisability of 
this arrangement Dr. Chalmers, for instance, who was strongly 
opposed to the system, stoutly maintained that by engaging in 
the work of a city missionary, a young man might much better 
qualify himself for the ministry than by tutoring the sons of 
a nobleman or country gentleman, whilst Dr. Guthrie was 
inclined to think that there was a great deal to be said for the 
old custom — ^''One advantage this plan had," he says, ''was 
that by entering in this capacity the houses of landed gentlemen, 
associating there with people of cultivated habits, and becoming 
in a sense members of the family, young men acquired those 
courteous and genteel manners which were more characteristic 
of the minister of my early days than of their successors." 
These, however, were the arguments of a later time; when 
Richard Kennoway was young, no one ever dreamed of dis- 
cussing the subject, and all divinity students were eager to 
obtain tutorships, not only as a means of supporting themselves 
during a part of their long college course, but in order to make 
the acquaintance of the class of men to whom had been 
committed the patronage of the Church. 

So it came to pass that in the year 1797, Richard Kennoway, 
a clever young man, with keen delight varied by occasional fits 
of deep despondency, wrote his essay under the kindly roof of 
General Dundas, a man of cultivated tastes and benevolent 
heart, who treated him rather as a son than as the tutor of his 
boys, and that in the very year when Katherine Steuart, a 
clever young woman, was finishing her education in a ladies' 
seminary in Stirling. Long afternoons Richard spent in the 
Duke's great library at Russetdale Castle: far into the small 
hours of many a morning he sat at his desk at Strathwilliam 
pondering deeply, and writing and rewriting his essay on the 
Rise and Progress of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century 
— a fascinating subject, and yet one well fitted to drive a 
student to despair, so far-reaching was the course of study 
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required, and so great the literaiy discernment, if the story of a 
wonderful time was to be in any measure complete, and at the 
same time told within reasonable limits. 

And Katherine also was busy, although she burnt no mid- 
night oil, her work being of a nature that required daylight: 
she was busy for many weeks, but at last, just as Richard was 
giving the final touches to his composition, her schooldays 
came to an end, and thereafter for a season, at certain tea- 
drinkings, the tall young mistress of Comtoune displayed to 
her admiring female friends the " finishing-piece," then r^;arded 
as the visible sign and token of a thoroughly well-educated 
woman. In this instance, the diploma of merit so loudly 
applauded by the ladies of the Carse took the form of that 
brilliantly tinted parrot of wool and silk on a white satin 
ground, of late sacrilegiously despatched to a jumble sale by an 
unsentimental descendant. What long hours the clever girl 
had spent over that gaudy piece of work, now regarded by her 
with mingled pride and disgust — ^with pride, for she was an 
accomplished needlewoman, and she knew that the sewed 
portrait of the bird was thoroughly well done — with disgust, 
because she was well aware that at her Stirling Seminary for 
Young Ladies she had learned next to nothing, and that the 
education supposed to be finished had in reality never even 
had a beginning. And now, how could she — an ignorant giri, 
so poorly equipped — alone and unaided, really understand the 
famous authors, whose works already formed her chief delight ? 
How could she comprehend those great ideas and problems of 
life, whose power and fascination even in her darkness she so 
powerfully felt ? Why, she indignantly cried, as she tossed the 
red and blue and green and yellow parrot to the other end of 
the room — ^why had she not been bom a man that she might 
have known the joy of an intellectual life? How glorious it 
must be with a mind really trained to study seriously — to 
grapple with difficulties — ^to write perhaps something worthy of 
consideration — to receive the commendation of learned pro- 
fessors, and to hear the generous applause of fellow-students. 
Life would be worth living in such circumstances. 

So also thought young Richard Kennoway, as he, like 
Katherine, tossed his finished work aside, and with an outburst 
of fresh devotion to his subject resolved to re-write the whole. 
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and to make it, if possible, more worthy of himself— more 
worthy of the college of Glasgow. Whether he gained the 
medal or not, there was great joy in the task for its own sake, 
a joy so great that all life was transformed for the student, who, 
absorbed in the deeds and thoughts of other days, lived for 
months in a county of Fife, new-created for him by the ardour 
with which he threw himself into the part of his work that lay 
nearest his heart — the Rise and Progress of the Reformation in 
Scotland, and the founding by John Knox and the Lords of 
the Congregation of the Church to whose service he had devoted 
himself. Names of familiar hamlets and burghs had now a new 
meaning for Richard. St Andrews had indeed always been rich 
in historic associations, and Cupar, he was well aware, had been 
one of the first towns in Scotland to embrace the Protest- 
ant cause, but now, even Pettycur, hitherto only known and 
abominated as the starting-place of the ferry-boat for Leith, 
was no longer peopled in the imagination of the student by 
apprehensive modem voyagers, but resounded with the blows 
and pistol-shots of Reformers and Papists skirmishing along 
the shore. Familiar Dysart, with its quaint red roofs and crow- 
stepped gable-ends, was no longer the Dysart known to Richard 
from a boy — ^now the little burgh was somehow glorified in his 
eyes, and formed the foreground in a new and living picture, 
whose western horizon was broken by the spears of the Earl of 
Arran and Lord James Stewart advancing in stately style with 
"the Gentlemen of Fife that be Protestants" to meet the 
French. And farther east still, as the young man when that 
essay was forming itself in his heart, walked down to visit his 
kinsmen on the shores of the Forth, eighteenth-century country- 
men and sailors went by him like shadows in a dream, for the 
men he was living with were the men of other days, and the 
talk he heard was not their talk, but the voices of the foreign 
soldiers calling out to one another in mid-stream, as they 
" passed the water of Leven." Following in the wake of the 
Frenchman, "ever by the sea-coast/' Richard, heedless of the 
present, forgot to stop at the door of his aunt, for his eyes 
seemed to see the sharp cuts made by the shoes of the troopers' 
horses on the wet sands of Largo Bay, whilst in his fancy away 
over yonder at the distant grassy point, so familiar to him in 
his walks to Kincraigieden, the gulls went screaming out to sea 
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before Master Alexander Wood and his men, as they came 
galloping round the sandy hillocks with faces sternly set to 
meet the foe — ** the foreriders of a greater number that followed, 
who were sent to the support of the Congregation." 

Through times of abounding, almost incredible wickedness, 
Richard companied with a little band of ministers led by one 
great ardent soul, and in the months when he was writing his 
essay he learned to love and to understand that strange man 
John Knox, in an age of almost universal greed and dishonesty 
an absolutely disinterested patriot, whose consolation in a 
tormented life — gladdened, however, by much hearty laughter — 
as it was in premature old age and death, was his own noble 
boast — "Nane have I corrupted; nane have I defrauded. 
Merchandise have I nocht made (to God's glorie I write) of the 
glorious Evangell of Jesus Christ" Other Churches had been 
founded by monarchs, and strengthened by the State, but 
Richard's heart glowed within him, as he read and wrote of 
this slight, feeble man, who by sheer force of a great conviction 
and a great personality, in the early years of the Reformation, 
called into being against the will of the Queen, and without the 
will of Parliament, the Protestant Church of Scotland, in her 
earliest years, national but unestablished. 

Richard Kennoway's essay was written at last, and whatever 
its modest author may have thought of it, it was a good,, con- 
scientious piece of work ; displaying in its treatment much of 
that keenness of insight and that instinctive perception of the 
interesting in any subject which in after years made his preaching 
so remarkable. ^' Having," as one said who was well qualified 
to judge, " natural gifts of a high order, and a very peculiar turn 
for observing men and things, tracing actions to their natural 
principles, and noting the small peculiarities in each which gave 
them their real character, it was his delight to use this power in 
illustrating his subject . . . and all was done with such perfect 
suitableness and naturalness, that as you listened you wondered 
the same thing had not occurred to you before, and yet found 
the lesson brought home with the hand of a master." 

It was happy indeed for the eager student that at the time 
he was writing his essay on the Rise and Progress of the 
Reformation, his lines had fallen in such pleasant places, for the 
last few years had wrought many changes in Balwysie, and life 
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there was not what it had been in former days. Poor George, 
the young man of such bright promise, had come home from 
the work he loved to die slowly of consumption; Davie was 
more than ever a grief to father and brothers, and the sound of 
four wheels was no longer heard in the kitchen-parlour, for 
Janet, in an ordinary manner, had married Mr. Duncan the 
sheep-farmer, and was settled far away in Sutherlandshire ; 
whilst Cecily, in an extraordinary manner, had of late bestowed 
her heart and hand on a certain Mr. John Stoddart, who, 
favourably regarded by old Mr. Kennoway and by Mr. James, 
still a helper in Cupar-Fife, had for a considerable time openly 
courted the pretty, dark-eyed girl in the ingle-neuk. Mr. John 
Stoddart was young, good-looking enough in a solidly-built and 
fresh-complexioned style, eminently respectable, suitable as to 
station in life, and sufficiently prosperous to satisfy not only 
the absent-minded father, but the observant and particular elder 
brother — Mr. John Stoddart, in short, had only to announce the 
fact, already apparent to all beholders, that he wished to marry 
Cecily, in order to be warmly welcomed by the family of his 
love as a husband who, if not quite so creditable as the superior 
Mr. Duncan, was nevertheless a very worthy young man and in 
every way suitable. It was Cecily herself who, whilst her male 
guardians beamed encouragingly on her suitor — in the year 
before Jane Austen wrote her satire on such ridiculous girls — 
it was Cecily who wore a dissatisfied expression, for her head 
was turned, and her views of love and marriage were distorted 
by constant poring over the worthless romances of the day, in 
whose pages real life played no part whatever. Almost ever 
since she could read at all, Cecily Kennoway had lived in a 
world full of villains and monsters, and of cruel fathers and 
brothers with the passions of demons, who oppressed broken- 
hearted maidens, and waylaid with murderous intent their noble 
lovers, the objects of a causeless hate. 

Would that she were the innocent victim of some such diabol- 
ical conspiracy, the farmer's daughter sighed, as she sat at her 
spinning-wheel, but everything was against poor Cecily 
Kennoway. Milk and water, and no wild tempestuous blood, 
flowed in the veins of her contemptible male relatives : even the 
would-be heroine, fresh from her last blood-curdling, fashionable 
noe-velly could not imagine any hidden animosity or treachery. 
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When Brother James, for instance, came riding over from 
Cupar, and, entering the kitchen-parlour, found Mr. John 
Stoddart in his accustomed seat, placidly glowering at his love, 
he uttered no deep curses. When he introduced for the enter- 
tainment of a not very lively guest the subject of the recent 
offer of the farmers of the countryside, in case of invasion, to 
supply the Commander-in-Chief with horses and carts for the 
transportation of troops and baggage, the helper's brow was 
unclouded, and his interest in the patriotic proposal evidently 
sincere : he most plainly was planning no deep plot, or debating 
in his own mind whether pistol or dagger should do the deed. 
And when he civilly expressed the desire that his sister's wooer 
should dine with him on the next market-day, even Cecily 
could see that the thought of a poisoned dish at the proposed 
banquet had not entered her brother's heart When Mr. 
Kennoway, senior, broke off in the middle of a conversation on 
die tremendous events taking place on the Continent of Europe, 
and retired to the Oak Parlour, there to rummage audibly in 
drawers and cupboards, it was no horsewhip he carried in his 
hand on his return, but merely a tattered copy of the Trumpeter 
of Fife^ only a month old, which the visitor might care to take 
home with him in order to read at his leisure the latest doings 
of that scoundrel Boney in Austria. That very Trutr^eter had 
already been studied by Cecily in the ingle-neuk in search of 
news more interesting to a silly girl in love than the exploits of 
Bonaparte ; she had turned, as so many senseless maidens then 
eagerly turned, to that frequent paragraph in the newspapers of 
the seventeen-hundreds, where under the heading — *^ High Ton 
Elopements," the romantic flights were announced of persecuted, 
novel-reading fair ones with the men of their choice. 

Where there is a will to elope, however, a way will soon be 
found, with or without any reason for the desperate act. By a 
most fortunate chance, cousins of the Kennoways, the Russels 
of Kincraigieden, near Elie — near the Ailie^ as diey all said in 
those days — in the very nick of time gave a great ball, to which 
Cecily and her beau were naturally invited. Never was an 
invitation more joyfblly accepted by any girl, for in the old 
romances the most striking elopements of all took place from 
such scenes of dissipation, whilst in the idiotic pages so admired 
by Cecily, the consternation, and even shrieks, of the assembled 
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revellers were supposed to add an additional lustre to the great 
deed. 

The ball went on for hours; country-dances and reels 
following each other in rapid succession, to the delight of Mr. 
John Stoddart — a commonplace creature, who, although he 
dared not oppose this whim of Cecily for fear of losing her 
altogether, would yet have meanly preferred to be married 
prosaically in the kitchen-parlour of Balwysie by old Dr. 
Webster. At last, when the fun was at its height, and a fine 
smell of approaching supper pervaded the apartment where the 
dancing was going on, the signal fixed upon by the girl was 
given. Her hungry and happy lover would fain have lingered, 
but a heightening of Cecily's beautiful colour and a contracting 
of her sharp, clear-cut features warned the unfortunate John 
Stoddart that he who hesitates is lost. There was nothing for 
it but to elope, and most unwillingly that respectable young 
farmer, who was perfectly sane, and no reader of no^-vells — nor 
indeed of any other sort of literature — under extreme pressure did 
elope with pretty Cecily Kennoway from that ball of the Russels 
at ICincraigieden. Further details my informant, Betty Kenno- 
way, was unable to afford me, but the picture may be filled in 
from fancy — the post-chaise, ordered beforehand by the moving 
spirit in the romantic incident, standing on a lonely road in the 
shadow of a wood — ^loaded pistols, it may be, thrust upon the 
shuddering John Stoddart — for such a young fool as Cecily was 
fit for anything — the minister waiting in readiness, who knows 
where, to tie the knot — ^and all the other details of the ridiculous 
flight. 

After the ball at Kincraigieden, shame and fury reigned 
for a time in Cupar and Balwysie, and the girl who had brought 
discredit upon a respectable family was never to be forgiven. 
Fortunately, however, in this April life of ours, sunshine follows 
fast upon thunderstorms, and a post-letter from Glasgow 
made it impossible for Mr. Kennoway and Mr. James to retain 
their anger so long as they had intended. For the post-letter 
contained the joyful and almost incredible intelligence that 
Richard's essay had gained the coveted prize — the first silver 
medal for the year. There was joy in Balwysie, joy in Cupar, 
joy in the mansion-house of Strathwilliam, joy in Grandmother 
Seaton's flat in Lendrum, joy in Seatongrange, where young 
II 
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Ailie Seaton, Richard's cousin and fast friend, now reigned 
supreme — and on the rising tide of exhilaration over a creditable 
member of the family, the discredited Cecily and her John 
ignominiously sailed back into something like favour in the old 
home. 

"On the 1st of May, 1797/* as reported by the local news- 
papers of this year — ^"the annual distribution of Prizes was 
made in the Common Hall by the Principle, Dean of Faculty, 
and Professors, in presence of a numerous meeting of the 
University, and of many respectable Gentlemen of the city and 
neighbourhood of Glasgow." The less important prizes having 
been awarded amidst much cheering, a hush of expectation fell 
upon the assemblage, for the great event of the day, or rather 
of the year, was about to take place, and the three silver medals, 
the annual gift of the University, were now to be bestowed 
upon three students of distinguished merit. Then the silence 
was broken by a voice calling aloud: "FIRST — For the 
best Essay on the Rise and Progress of the Reformation in the 
Sixteenth Century — Richard Kennoway, Fifeshire." 

Blushing deeply, for in his twenty-third year our friend 
Richard was still as modest as he had been at seventeen, the 
young man stepped forward amidst the rapturous applause of 
his fellow-students, and bowing low, received from the hand of 
the Principal a fine silver medal of oval form, bearing on one 
side a quaint engraving of the college buildings, and on the other 
his own name and the date of presentation. This May morning 
was perhaps the time prophetically foretold by Mr. James 
Kennoway, when with the remark — ^**the day will come that 
you will think more of this matter than you do now," he 
besought his younger brother to frequent a Teacher of the Art of 
Bowing — ^at all events, it is satisfactory to know that already, as 
in later years, the obeisance of the plain, red-haired student with 
the gold spectacles was more than ordinarily graceful. 

Outside in the quadrangle, a large number of embryo 
divines were eagerly waiting to greet Richard Kennoway, one 
of the most popular students of Glasgow College, with a regular 
ovation ; and in this joyous group. Dissent and the Church as 
by law established, were mingled in an elbowing, struggling, 
laughing catholicity; for in 1797, and for long years afterwards, 
the future ministers of the Church of Scotland and the future 
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ministers of the Synod of Relief studied theology together on 
the same benches and under the same professors. Douglas — I 
mean Mr. Douglas — Mr. Roxburgh, and Mr. Graham, in that 
lively crowd wrestled amicably for a foremost place with Mr. 
Meek, Mr. Livingston, Mr. Maclellan, and his bosom friend and 
companion in many a lark^ Mr. Thomson, the future Doctor of 
Divinity of Glasgow University, and the Principal yet to be of 
the Theological Hall of the Relief Church. Dissent and the 
Church were on the happiest terms in those college days at 
least, although the young men of the Relief were considered 
heretical on certain points of theology by their more strictly 
Calvinistic fellow-students of the Establishment ; whilst the new 
views concerning the undesirableness of a State establishment of 
religion, which since the recent turmoil in France had to some 
extent been adopted by the thinkers of the Secession and of the 
Relief, at times gave rise to a good deal of discussion in the 
quadrangle. Many a hot though friendly argument Richard 
Kennoway had held concerning the doctrines of Election and 
Free Will with Mr. James Maclellan of Anderston — many a 
time had Richard accused his friend of being a black-neb and a 
Jacobin, and hurled at his head the well-worn text, " And Kings 
shall be thy nursing-fathers *' — many a time had James with a 
kindly laugh, and much greater readiness of debate, given his 
fellow-student back better than he gave. But on this fine May 
morning there was no bickering, however amicable, between the 
two friends ; at the end of the triumphant ovation, the Relief 
student wrung the prize medallist warmly by the hand, with words 
of hearty congratulation, whilst Richard, gaily laughing, seized his 
friend's arm, with the remark that for auld lang syne they would 
walk together as far as Jamaica Street. 

In the house of Mrs. Archibald Napier, the winner of the 
first silver medal met with a very cordial reception ; for any friend 
of her sons' tutor was at all times welcomed by that frank and 
kindly lady with the warmest hospitality. There was plenty 
and to spare in the home in Jamaica Street, than which none in 
the city, Mrs. Napier believed — ^and her neighbours were of the 
same mind — could possibly be more " pleasantly and healthily 
situated." Most happily in the days when this lady, with the 
help of their excellent tutor Mr. Maclellan, so carefully trained 
her son Tom and his brothers in the way they should go, her 
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entire satisfaction with her place of abode was untroubled by 
any prophetic foreboding of the time— only fifty years later — 
when a nineteenth-century writer should thus contemptuously 
inquire concerning her genteel Jamaica Street — "Who would 
now prize a residence in this pleasant and healthful spot with tha 
never-ending snorting and smoking of steamers, the rattling of 
cabs, the grinding of cart-wheels, the screaming, shouting, and 
swearing of carters, seamen, and lumpers ? *' 

The memory of the years spent by Mr. James Maclellan in 
Jamaica Street has now faded from earth almost as completely 
as if such years had never been. From the letters, however, of a 
young officer who frequented the house, and who seems to have 
formed an intimacy with the tutor, I gather that Mrs, Archibald 
Napier was a kind and motherly woman — "our good friend," 
the lieutenant calls her — but of the recollections of Mr, James 
Maclellan of this period of his life, only one very trivial incident, 
and that of a humorous character, has been recorded. Tom 
Napier and his brothers, their tutor used sometimes to tell his 
sons and daughters (no doubt with a view to the improvement 
of their own manners), at times annoyed their ^mother by the 
ungentlemanly avidity with which they cleared the dishes on the 
dinner-table; on one occasion in particular, on the rapid dis- 
appearance of a quantity of green peas, of which the youths were 
inordinately fond, Mrs. Napier exclaimed, with considerable 
warmth — "Boys, boys, leave some for the servants, I beseech 
you ! " Thus restrained, Tom and his brothers unwillingly left 
some half-dozen peas in the dish, to the inward amusement of their 
tutor, who laughed to himself at the thought of the subsequent 
feasting below-stairs. State secrets of the utmost importance 
have been forgotten ; men have vainly racked their brains over 
the clue to many a great mystery, once known in the past — and 
yet there still lingers amongst us the faint memory of a mother's 
despairing cry to her greedy boys, uttered in one of the fine 
houses of Jamaica Street, Glasgow, in the years immediately 
succeeding the French Revolution. 

The young officer, Mr. Rivers, I further gather from his 
correspondence with Mr. Maclellan, was an ardent disciple of 
Izaak Walton, and in letters written under burning skies in the 
West Indies, he recalls with a sigh the glorious sport formerly 
enjoyed in the happy days when his regiment was stationed in 
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the city so delightfully situated on the banks of a splendid 
fishing stream. That young man, his letters reveal, after 
partaking of one of those early dinners so heartily enjoyed by 
the Napier boys, had frequently been in the habit of walking 
down Jamaica Street with his rod ; at the Jetties, an embank- 
ment by which the river was artificially contracted, Mr. Rivers 
at times threw his line ; but oftener he wandered down-stream, 
and on one occasion he was very far from Mrs. Napier's house 
when his sport was spoiled for want of a float — " I do hope," he 
writes in one of his letters from St. Kitts, " to revisit Glasgow 
some day, so that I may have a week's fishing; but I will 
certainly not forget to get a gross of corks, so that I may not be 
obliged to leave off for want of one." 

Such words in an old letter give rise to musings. It is 
strange to think how many scenes in the lives of men and women, 
whose faces are still remembered by living people, lie buried in 
slime down below the keels of the ironclads of all the nations. It is 
strange to think that on summer evenings, when the old wind- 
mill across the Clyde threw its long, queer shadow on the linen 
spread on the grass for a night's bleaching, Mr. James Maclellan, 
whose pleasant countenance has not yet faded from the memory 
of some on whom he once looked with his benignant smile, used 
to walk down Jamaica Street with the Napier boys, and after 
watching the unlading of a solitary lighter at the Broom-o'-law, 
would saunter westward down the stream, till the form of Mr. 
Rivers with his rod and well-filled fishing-basket was seen 
advancing across the great stretches of greensward, starred with 
innumerable daisies, that now lie submerged beneath the black 
waters of the present docks. 

A pleasant enough picture this of a spruce young tutor in 
powdered hair and knee-breeches stepping briskly over the 
daisies with his boys, and of young Rivers, with the setting sun 
behind him, quickening his pace at this reminder that the supper- 
table was spread in the dining-room in Jamaica Street; and 
yet the memory of a far prettier scene lies engulfed in the mud 
turned up by the paddles of excursion steamers a little way 
farther down the stream. For Mr. James Maclellan in those 
old days was in love, and had been having his miniature painted ; 
and even as the successful Richard Kennoway, fleet of foot as a 
young roe-deer, was bearing his precious silver medal to rejoicing 
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day ; and Marjory, sitting under the willow tree, with the sun- 
shine and shade playing to and fro on her white muslin dress, 
as the branches swayed overhead in the wind, was so entirely 
satisfied with the miniature portrait by Alexander Gillespie, 
that the young minister, in deep earnestness, but with a touch 
of the fun that even in graver circumstances never forsook him, 
slyly inquired if she was as well pleased with the original. 

About the time when this great question was asked by Mr. 
Maclellan and answered by Marjory Waterston — a little sooner 
or a little later — a stage-coach from Greenock crossed the Clyde 
by the new bridge, and drove past Mrs. Napier's house in 
Jamaica Street on its way to the inn, exactly opposite the 
Tron Kirk, from whose door every Thursday the mail-coach 
set out for Liverpool. When the chaise stopped at the inn, 
two ladies alighted — Mrs. Gilmour of Greenock and Gourock, 
at that time in a most sorrowful state of mind, and her mother 
Mrs. Maclver, whose beautiful old face was no less sad, for in 
her sixty-eighth year she was about to leave her native land 
for ever, and to end her days in the midst of her sons now settled 
in Liverpool. 

Many circumstances had led to this decision of Mrs. 
Maclver. Some time previously, her wise and sensible son 
Iver, the eldest of the family, had, through unfortunate invest- 
ments, lost all that he possessed: an arrangement had been 
made with his creditors, and the banker might have considered 
himself free from further claims, but he had resolved to pay 
back every penny that he owed, and with the entire concurrence 
of his wife (formerly a Miss Rankine) he gave up his house in 
Greenock, and in the hope of finding employment, had gone to 
Liverpool, meanwhile leaving Mrs. Maclver settled in a very 
humble way in a but and a ben — a two-roomed cottage — 
situated close by Mrs. Gilmour's country-house in the hamlet 
of Gourock. 

By the time that the summer of the year so eventful in the 
lives of the numerous characters of our story had come round, 
the banker was doing very well in England, so well indeed, 
that, encouraged by his success, his brothers William and Peter, 
as well as certain cousins, also in the shipping line, had removed 
their business from the Clyde to the Mersey; and this large 
contingent of the Clan Iver, it was expected, would shortly be 
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increased by the arrival from Jamaica of Alexander, the dandy 
of the family, who never paid less than a guinea a yard for the 
lace of his shirt ruffle. Never was there a mother so necessary 
to her children as Mrs. Maclver. When this removal to 
Liverpool was first spoken about, Mrs. Gilmour was almost 
brokenhearted, and declared she could not possibly endure 
such a separation, and yet, how could one daughter prevail 
against four sons? Here was a letter from Iver, earnestly 
entreating his mother to come where he could see her daily ; 
another from Sandy, in Jamaica, written in the same strain ; a 
third from William, asserting that if she did not come to 
Liverpool his business would suffer, for " as long as he followed 
his mother's advice about his vessels he was sure to prosper " ; 
whilst as for Peter, the son born after his father's death, the 
love he bore his mother was so tender that if only he could 
have her always with him, he declared, he would have no 
thought of any other woman. He was now a rich man, he 
said in his urgent letters, and if his mother would come to 
him, she should have no trouble — a housekeeper should see 
to everything — and a carriage and horses should be at her 
disposal. 

So it came about that Mrs. Maclver and Mrs. Gilmour, on 
a summer day in the year 1797, sat sorrowfully conversing in 
low tones in the inn parlour in the Trongate of Glasgow, trying 
to pass as best they might the weary time of waiting for the 
starting of the Liverpool coach. The half-hours were passing 
slowly, when all at once the bells of the Tron Church began 
to ring, and looking from the window the ladies saw a number 
of persons entering the building just over the way — " Let us 
cross the street," said the mother to her daughter, " and attend 
the service. It may be that we shall find some comfort." 

They crossed the crowded Trongate, and mingled with the 
worshippers thronging into the church for the week-day service : 
the minister who ascended the pulpit steps was well known to 
both Mrs, Maclver and her daughter, for it was Mrs. Lawson's 
friend, Mr. Balfour, the celebrated preacher. Any service con- 
ducted by such a man was sure to be delightful and profitable; 
and when, at last, the text was given out, the two sorrowful 
women exchanged a meaning glance, and pressed each other's 
hand. "The text" — Mrs. Gilmour told her daughter, who in 
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her turn told me, " was * surely I will go with you/ — and Mr. 
Balfour's sermon suited us both so well that we felt we were 
the only two people in the Tron Kirk that day. And when 
we went back to the inn, and found the Liverpool coach 
standing at the door, I was reconciled to losing my mother, 
and my mother was reconciled to leaving me." 



CHAPTER XIV 

DISSENT AND THE CHURCH IN THE END OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

AFTER the presentation to Marjory Waterston of the 
miniature portrait by Alexander Gillespie, fortune smiled 
brightly upon the Rev. James Maclellan. He loved and was 
beloved ; his aims were high, and life, full of promise, lay before 
him; last, but not least, in course of time he successfully 
passed through the ordeal of preaching in the Relief Church of 
Anderston to a crowded congregation of weavers who had 
known him from a child, and was by them pronounced to be 
" an able man," 

It had been a moment to make any man, however able, 
lose his head, for those old-time weavers were a class apart. 
Many of them, skilful workers, could earn as much as nearly 
four shillings for each yard of muslin that left their looms; 
they had money in plenty to buy good food, and, unlike the 
ill-nourished workmen of the eighteenth century, they were so 
stalwart and well-grown that the recruiting sergeants had their 
eye upon them, and would fain have tempted them to enter 
his Majesty's service. But the weavers preferred the cheerful 
clickety-clack of their own handlooms to the roar of Boney's 
cannons, or to the groans of dying men on a field of battle ; 
their tastes were intellectual, not warlike ; they could afford to 
buy books, and most of them read, or studied as they worked ; 
whilst on the Saturday half-holiday, in an age of constant toil 
already claimed as a right by the weavers, they met together 
and discussed with the greatest intelligence the affairs of 
Church and State, or keenly debated some difficult question of 
philosophy or political economy. 

It was an awful moment indeed for the young Relief 
minister, when, after giving out his text, he looked round him 
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with a sinking heart on his audience of skilled disputants and 
theologians in blue swallow-tail coats resplendent with brass 
buttons; for the weavers, although well disposed towards an 
Anderston lad who had done his native place credit at Glasgow 
Collie, and had taken his Master of Arts d^^ec, were 
intensely critical, and were able, and more than willing, to put 
their young friend right on any point of doctrine where he 
might appear to them to have gone astray — "The common 
people of Scotland," says Sydney Smith, speaking of this very 
time — " are in some respects the most remarkable in the world. 
They are extremely conversant with the Scriptures, and are 
really not so much pupils as formidable critics of their 
preachers." 

It was with a sigh of heartfelt satisfaction that Mr. 
Maclellan brought his sermon to a close, and perceived, by a 
careful study of the clever faces of the weavers, as they sang 
the parting hymn, that they were far from ill-pleased with 
what they had heard. The parting hymn, it has been said not 
inadvertently, for already at this early date the worshippers in 
the Relief Church of Anderston, to the unspeakable horror of 
their fellow-dissenters the Burghers and the Antiburghers, as 
well as of the strict people of the Church of Scotland, actually 
sang human hymns — human hymns, moreover — so oddly are 
things arranged in this queer world of ours — collected and 
arranged for their use by a son of Bonnie Prince Charlie, the 
Rev. James Stewart, for a number of years their own minister. 
And yet, liberal and advanced as those Corks and weavers of 
Anderston might be, they had all been Antiburghers in their 
day — Mr. James Maclennan himself had been baptized an 
Antiburgher, and had played in the large garden of North 
Street, an infant of the straitest sect of the Pharisees, until, 
when he was about three years old, a tremendous revolt of the 
Anderstonians against bigotry and tyranny brought him with 
a strong hand suddenly out of bondage. 

One Sunday morning more than twenty years before Mr. 
James Maclellan preached his first sermon in his native place, 
so the story goes, Mr, Monteith the great cotton-spinner and 
his wife, together with many other inhabitants of Anderston, 
set out as usual to attend divine service in the neighbouring 
city. The weather was uncertain, and just as the couple found 
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themselves close to the Tron Church, a sudden violent thunder- 
shower compelled them to take refuge in that place of worship 
— ^an unprincipled action which, as a matter of course, was 
promptly reported by certain onlookers to the session of Mr. 
Monteith's own Antiburgher congregation. Equally of course, 
it was resolved by the minister and elders of that congregation 
that their erring brother and sister, before being received back 
into fellowship, should submit to church discipline. The 
excellent individuals, however, thus cruelly outraged in their 
most sacred convictions, had to do with a man whose father had 
fought for liberty as a volunteer at Falkirk and CuUoden ; whose 
grandfather had died ruined and broken-hearted rather than 
pay black-mail to Rob- Roy ; and who himself was a successful 
and important personage with a proud, resolute face — ^the very 
last man in the world to stand up with his wife to be lectured 
and rebuked in the midst of a crowd of indignant Antiburghers. 
Mr. Monteith not only declined to submit to church discipline 
— ^he immediately called together a meeting of Anderstonians, 
to whom he communicated his intention of founding a church 
at their own doors in connection with the Synod of Relief, a 
proposal hailed with acclamation by the Corks and weavers of 
the village, who on the spot threw oflF the Antiburgher yoke, 
and entered heaft and soul into the building of the new place 
of worship. This story of the dealing of earnest and sincere 
bigots with the heinous sin of Promiscuous Hearing, however 
strange to the modem mind, was by no means exceptional — in 
many families the memory of similar instances still lingers. 
The Steuarts used to tell — and the tale has been repeated to 
me in Brigend — of a certain Antiburgher father in the Carse of 
Stirling, who on one occasion soundly beat his grown-up 
daughters with a stick for the reason that the unfortunate girls, 
caught like Mr. and Mrs. Monteith in torrents of rain, in order 
to save their Sunday best, had impiously sought refuge in the 
parish church of Logic. 

In some such manner as the above were most of the Relief 
congregations in days of old called into being — as a protest 
against some wrong, real or imaginary: in the case of the 
Establishment, Patronage, that abomination in the eyes of the 
Scottish people, and the forcible intrusion of an unworthy or 
unpopular minister, was the usual cause of revolt ; whilst among 
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the Burghers and the Antiburghers, some intolerable piece of 
narrow-minded tyranny frequently sent off an angry swarm in 
search of a roomier hive. It will easily be perceived what 
manner of persons thus gathered themselves together in the 
Churches of the Synod of Relief — men and women, for their 
time, liberal-minded ; and for any time, dauntless, humorous, 
and determined, little inclined to bow down before tradition 
or authority ; in politics advanced Whigs ; in religion professing 
and practising, although not without a certain sense of con- 
temptuous superiority, a toleration and catholicity unknown in 
the other branches of the Presbyterian Church. 

In Anderston, the people of the Relief had many absurd 
stories to tell of their neighbours the Burghers and the Anti- 
burghers ; and Mr. James Maclennan, who dearly loved a joke, 
delighted to laugh over the foibles of those good folk, whose 
real excellence he readily admitted. One of his stories — I have 
heard his son tell it — was of a Relief minister who threatened 
with his stick two urchins whom he found sporting outside the 
church of a Sunday morning ; whereupon one mean little fellow 
of the Burgher persuasion, hoping to ingratiate himself, eagerly 
exclaimed — " Hit him hard, sir, his faither's an Antiburgher ! " 
Another story — a favourite — related to an occasion when the 
session of the Relief, true to their tolerant principles, lent their 
new church to the Antiburghers of the place for some special 
service. A true-blue Antiburgher preached, and preached well, 
but there was a cloud on the brow of the faithful, and as the 
kirk was skailing, a member of the One and Only Church was 
overheard by some of the laughter-loving villagers most 
ungratefully and sanctimoniously observing to a like-minded 
friend — "We've haen a graun' discoorse, but oot o' a foul 
dish." 

How fine a type of Christianity prevailed amongst the 
Scottish peasantry in those quarrelsome old days, vre all know 
— the parents of Robert Bums and of Thomas Carlyle, the 
forebears of John Paton the missionary, and of David 
Livingstone — where could men and women of nobler character 
or of higher aims be found ? And yet, how strange was the 
setting of those saintly lives, how continual the warfare and the 
strife, how keen the abhorrence of a neighbour's heresy, how 
ardent, and at times, how absurd, the search after the absolute 
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truth in all things great and small. For in those days an 
enthusiastic people must have the whole world set right, and 
would leave their ministers by the score on the ground that 
they were merely " general preachers," that is to say, that they 
did not constantly fulminate against the corruptions of the 
National Church, or denounce Promiscuous Hearing, or enter 
into engagements " to endeavour the reformation of religion in 
England and Ireland." New congregations, or new combina- 
tions of old congregations, then sprang into being on the most 
trivial grounds. Was the bride of an Antiburgher minister 
displeasing to his affectionate flock ? Away went half of them 
to the Cameronians. Did a new-fangled precentor introduce a 
psalm tune, in which, by a sinful striving after effect, the last 
line of each verse was repeated ? Did a kirk-session refuse to 
reintroduce the good old custom of alternate reading a line and 
singing a line in public worship ? Did it occur to some crack- 
brained minister that the words to " take the bread " required 
the elevation of the Communion elements high above his own 
head ? Did certain other persons, equally convinced, passion- 
ately deny this divine obligation ? Did the followers of such 
men of opposite views imagine in leaders once honoured the 
slightest deviation from the narrow way of perfect orthodoxy ? 
Did any one of these things happen? Then pandemonium 
broke loose — meetings were held — masons were busy — and 
there arose hideous new buildings for new sects, at times almost 
invisible to the naked eye — Lifters and Anti-Lifters, Mac- 
millanites and Smytonians — and who can tell how many 
others ? 

In those good old days, a minister attacked by his critical 
flock, and conscious of his own absolute orthodoxy, would carry 
to the Presbytery, with a grim delight, his "Defence, in 84 
quarto pages," and would find, to his inward satisfaction, that at 
liie conclusion of the first sitting his reverend brethren as yet 
had not had the benefit of hearing more than a fourth part of his 
vindication. In those stirring old days there was no lack of 
interest, no intellectual dulness in Scotland, for in the merest 
hamlets they wasted no time over football or bets, but in their 
evening hours thrashed out in serious debate half a dozen Burn- 
ing Questions and Controversies. The deadness of the National 
Church was always with them — ^there was the Old and the New 
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Light Controversy — the Controversy on the power of the Magis- 
trate in matters of religion — the Lifter and the Anti-Lifter Con- 
troversy — and many another. The very air was darkened with 
pamphlets in the end of the eighteenth century, pamphlets whose 
very titles urged their readers to don their armour, to seize their 
swords, and to rush anew into the fray — The Relief Scheme 
Considered — A Smooth Stone from the Brook — A Flight from 
Persecution — such were the names of publications intended by 
their authors to settle for ever some knotty point. Fresh fuel 
for the flames they proved, it is to be feared ! 

Yet in days so tempestuous there were good people, not 
untouched, it may be, by the prevailing strife, in whose hearts 
there nevertheless dwelt the peace of God, and who most fortun- 
ately, in spite of Burning Questions and Controversies, could 
laugh and love and make ready for their weddings. So, at least, 
it was with Mr. James Maclellan, whom, on the 8th of November 
1797, we find in a particularly happy frame of mind seated at 
his desk in Jamaica Street, busily engaged in writing to his 
military friend in St. Kitts the great news that he had received 
a call from the Relief congregation of Sunnybrae, a manufactur- 
ing village in a beautiful neighbourhood, within riding distance 
of Glasgow ; and the still greater news that his marriage with 
Miss Waterston of Stobcross need not now be much longer 
delayed. To this letter, Mr, Rivers, who was evidently a 
thoroughly well-meaning young man, replied in a copperplate 
hand on the i6th of the following May. On high moral grounds, 
the lieutenant gravely expressed his satisfaction that his friend 
intended to share his manse and stipend with a partner — " for 
it is never right of us to be selfish. I sincerely wish you," con- 
tinued the young oflScer, whose views of matrimony appear to 
have been far-reaching and rather dismal — " I sincerely wish you 
every happiness that the Marriage state can afford,*and hope you 
may live to have Children who will be a comfort to you in Old 
Age. I intend sending to Scotland by my brother's ship a Box 
for our good friend Mrs. Napier, in which there will be 2 Potts. 
These are to be presented with my Compliments to Miss Water- 
ston, to whom I hope on future occasions to send a few more 
presents." 

In due time the Box containing the 2 Potts — probably filled 
with West Indian sweets — arrived at Greenock or Port-Glasgow, 
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where, along with other cargo, it was transferred to a lighter. 
Wind and weather permitting, the lieutenant's first instalment of 
wedding gifts for Miss Waterston proceeded up the river under 
sail ; as likely as not, however, before long the men had to take 
to their poles or oars, and in this case many hours passed before 
they reached Renfrew, where horses were found waiting to tow 
the lighter as far as the Broom-o'-law. By the time, however, 
that the far-travelled Box was carefully unpacked in Jamaica 
Street by Mrs. Archibald Napier, the young lady for whom the 
2 Potts were destined had already been Mrs. James Maclellan 
for several months. The well-wooded park of Stobcross had 
been still leafless, although the buds were swelling for the coming 
spring, when the Relief minister and Marjory Waterston were 
made man and wife in the drawing-room of the mansion-house 
by the banks of the Clyde, and amidst a shower of old shoes had 
set off, the bride riding pillion behind the bridegroom, towards the 
distant hills sprinkled with snow, on whose farther slope lay the 
little manse of so many dreams. 

Meantime, all that winter and spring of 1797-98, James 
Maclellan's friend, Richard Kennoway, was again living a twofold 
life in Strathwilliam, Once more, for days at a time, his own 
contemporaries had no existence for him, as he studied and 
laboured at his second essay on an Historical View of the Theo- 
logical Opinions entertained by the Reformers during the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries; then, again, the stress and 
tumult of his own time broke in upon his meditations, and the 
men of old and their thoughts and reasonings faded into the 
background before the great new movement, in those years of 
a dying century, agitating his own Church of Scotland. This 
movement, as yet only in its infancy, the student, whose favourite 
study was Church History, and above all the history of his own 
Church, dimly foresaw might lead to strange issues, and even 
to the gradual overthrow of the great Moderate party, to which, 
by birth and temperament and early associations, he had always 
considered himself to belong. 

Had it not been a wise and a politic thing in the fierce warfare 
waged by successive generations over the question, so truly termed 
by Sir Henry Moncreiff " that bone of contention. Patronage," 
to attempt to steer a moderate course in a sea so troubled — to 
endeavour to keep on good terms with a Government fully aware 
12 
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fonxied to the tone of their time, and never perhaps in the 
history of the world had the pride of man risen to such an 
extravagant height as in the latter years of the eighteenth 
century. We, in our day, have been taught by the discoveries 
of science to be .humble. Even the least learned among us has 
acquired a smattering of knowledge regarding the untold ages 
before man was, when innumerable worlds — along with this 
insignificant planet, considered by our forefathers to be the 
centre and the crowning glory of creation — ^slowly and violently 
came into existence. In our day, everyone can talk glibly 
of such vast spaces of time, or lightly discuss the latest 
speculation as to the precise manner in which the human 
race has been gradually evolved from grinning ape or slimy 
creeping thing. Electricity has brought all parts of the earth 
close to our homes, and morning by morning we are made to 
sigh with an unavailing regret, gladly forgotten, at the thought 
that multitudes of our fellow-creatures were yesterday slaught- 
ered in war, engulfed in shipwreck, consumed by flames, over- 
whelmed by earthquake, or slain by pestilence or famine in 
regions whose very names were unknown to our forefathers. 
Our hearts on dark days sink within us, and a new version of 
the words of the Psalmist rises unbidden to our lips — " What is 
man ? Thou art unmindful of him." 

If we are taught in our day so eflfectually to be humble that 
the danger to our faith arises not from self-glorification, but from 
utter despondency, our fathers were taught, even from many 
pulpits, to be proud. When they took their walks abroad in the 
meadows, good people then rejoiced to know that the sun and 
moon and stars had been created of set purpose to shine upon 
earth, exalted high above all inferior planets as the abode of 
Man, the masterpiece of the Almighty's hand ; and their hearts 
were gladdened by the thought that the flowers clustering about 
their path had been painted for the delight of His choicest work 
by a benevolent Creator. In our day the Scientist, with his 
pencil and notebook, and habits of close observation, has 
changed all that, and Man has learned that the red of the rose 
and the snow-white of the lily never came into being for his 
gratification, but merely for the attraction of myriads of insects 
bent upon a meaningless struggle after endless multiplication. 
Man of our day, closing with a sigh his scientific volume from 
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the circulating library, wanders homeward through blossoming 
fields, more deeply convinced than ever before that he himself, 
and all his hopes and aspirations, and joys and sorrows, are of as 
little consequence in a stupendous universe as the gnats 
dancing so foolishly in the gloaming — doomed to perish before 
morning. 

In days of old, irreligion and the prevailing form of religion 
were equally proud, and equally they glorified man. — '' Man," 
said the intellectual atheist, 'Ms naturally so benevolent as to 
desire only the happiness of his fellow-creatures, so intelligent 
as to be able readily to discover what is best, and so far above 
the power of temptation as never to be withdrawn by any 
allurements from the paths of Virtue." — " Virtue never changes," 
echoed back the Deistical preacher of that age, who in his 
eagerness to avoid the reproach of belonging to the Stupid 
Party, expressed in language as little likely as possible to excite 
the ridicule of the intellectual and unbelieving classes the 
doctrines and precepts of Christianity — " Virtue never changes. 
Among all the revolutions of human things, it maintains its 
ground, ever possessing the veneration and esteem of mankind, 
and conferring on the heart which enjoys it satisfaction and 
peace. Look at the most savage nations of the earth, and you 
will find this opinion to have always prevailed, that probity, 
truth and beneficence form the honour and the exaltation of 
Man. At this altar, the philosopher and the savage alike are 
found . . . the fundamental views of moral truth have ever 
remained the same. . . . Complete Virtue supposes sensibility, 
good temper and benevolent affections, but it reaches further- 
it supposes justice, temperance, fortitude, and all those qualities 
which enable us to act with propriety in trying situations of life. 
Let us study to join all the parts of Virtue in proper union, to 
be consistently and uniformly good. . . . The upright man is 
satisfied with himself: it is the peculiar effect of Virtue to make 
a man's chief happiness arise from himself and his own conduct. 
. . . The human heart is so formed as to be attuned, if we may 
use the expression, to the praise of Virtue." 

In those calm, measured discourses of old-time worshippers 
at the altar of human Virtue— discourses not to be read without 
a certain fascination, so pleasant would it all be if only it 
were true, so harmonious and free from stress and strain and 
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mystery are the relations existing between a beneficent Creator 
and that crowning masterpiece of His hand, the Virtuous 
Man — prayer certainly has a place, but not the prayer of the 
Publican. There is no cry, no anguish, no note of despairing 
eagerness ; in a word, no humility in those ancient exhortations 
to draw near to God. One preacher declares that it is the duty 
of every virtuous person daily to offer up an orison in well- 
chosen langruage to the Deity ; whilst another goes farther, and 
thus explains the benefit to be derived from such supplica- 
tions — "The chief efficacy of our prayers," says this famous 
eighteenth-century orator, " is derived from the good dispositions 
which they raise in the human soul. By pouring forth pious 
sentiments and desires, the virtuous Man cultivates such 
affections as suit his place in the universe, and is thereby 
prepared for becoming the object of the divine grace." 

Upon such preaching, upon such praying, the French 
Revolution burst like the sound of the last trumpet The 
experience of Robert Haldane of Airthrqr, who has left on 
record "the singular and remarkable fact that he was aroused 
from the sleep of spiritual death by the excitement of the French 
Revolution," was the experience of hundreds and thousands of 
thoughtful men and women. Brought face to face with the 
horrors of hell enacted on earth by beings in human shape, 
whom they were perforce compelled to acknowledge as fellow- 
creatures, many a complacent worshipper in those days stood 
aghast, and questioned within himself what truth there was in 
the harmonious discourses of his favourite preacher, and whether 
the human heart was indeed invariably attuned to the praise of 
Virtue. In those awful days, men and women who had been 
taught from the pulpit that the most savage nations of the 
earth were to be found instinctively kneeling at the altar of 
probity, truth, and beneficence, turned their eyes in horror upon 
a land supposed to be one of the most highly civilised, and saw 
there great multitudes given over to fiendish cruelty, slaughter, 
treachery, and blasphemy. 

In the history of this world, never had there been such a 
time of universal questioning of all things. Religious systems 
were shaken to their very foundations, the downfall of Christ- 
ianity was confidently foretold — the date of its total extinction 
was even named; in a hundred years, it should be no more. 
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Indifference in such days was impossible, and many who had 
never thought before, for the first time really lived and grappled 
with spiritual difficulties. Rampant atheism and a calm 
philosophic Deism, confronted with the powers of hell let loose, 
were weighed in the balance and alike found wanting, and in the 
impossibility of reconciling an easy belief in the innate goodness 
and greatness of man with the events then taking place in 
France, many earnest thinkers fell back with a passionate sense 
of relief on the old, discarded doctrine of the total depravity of 
the human race. To say that those seekers after truth rushed 
to extremes, and in the rebound from an insensate self-glorifica- 
tion took refuge in a self-abasement that denied, in language 
even revolting, all natural virtue in themselves, and all power 
to perform any praiseworthy action, is merely to say that our 
awakened forefathers were fallible men and tremendously 
in earnest 

It is not to be supposed that a young man so sensitive and 
so open to outward influences as Richard Kennoway should 
stand aloof from this new spiritual movement ; yet in his case 
there were special difficulties in the way of real earnestness. 
From earliest childhood, he had breathed an atmosphere of 
religious indifference, for in Fife — we have the high authority 
of Dr. Chalmers for the statement — nearly all the ministers of 
the Church of Scotland were then unworthy of their sacred 
calling. As a boy, he had sat wearied and unheeding whilst 
old Dr. Webster, Sunday after Sunday, mumbled his well-worn 
round of discourses in praise of Virtue ; and without enthusiasm, 
for he was sick of the whole subject, warned his snoring 
congregation against an evil to which they were but little 
tempted — enthusiasm in religion. The church had been almost 
empty, and when it skailed only about one-tenth of the 
parishioners of Lendrum talked scandal or discussed the state 
of the crops among the graves, for the earnest men and women 
of the countryside were away to the meeting-houses of the 
Burghers and the Antiburghers — '' A man who in those days," 
says Carlyle, " awoke to the belief that he actually had a soul 
to be saved or lost,. was apt to be found among the Dissenting 
people, and to have given up attendance at Kirk." 

But there was another side to the character of Dr. Webster, 
and Richard, who was attached to his old friend, knew it well. 
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In 'the ingle-neuk at Balwysie, and at the table of General 
Dundas, he had often seen the kindly and convivial minister in 
his glory, and as the toddy tumbler was filled and refilled, he 
had seen with a smile the man so cold in the pulpit become warm 
and ardent, and had heard the preacher so afraid of enthusiasm 
in religfion tell with loud-voiced glee of suppers held in Edin- 
burgh taverns whose landlords had been instructed beforehand 
to lay in twelve dozen of claret for an Assembly Party. Those 
landlords were " loud and joyous," the Prince of those Moderate 
ministers tells us, " and made the wine flow like Bacchus him- 
self—conversation was liberal and lively, as might be expected 
where so many sensible men gathered round the table — ^the 
liquor was always excellent, and the bottle was freely passed." 

It must not be supposed that the ministers of Fife, who so 
often met in Strathwilliam in the days when old Dr. Webster 
was the life and soul of the evening, were indifferent to the great 
new movement that had of late arisen in the Church of 
Scotland. On the contrary, in the end of the seventeen- 
hundred-and-nineties they thought and spoke of nothing else — 
only they looked upon the great new movement with the only 
vision they possessed. Those men, to their credit be it spoken, 
were no hypocrites ; to piety they made little pretension ; but 
they were keen political partisans, and political feeling then ran 
as high under the vaulted roof of the old Assembly-house, that 
formerly had rung with the piercing voice of Knox, as ever it 
did in the House of Parliament in London town. There were 
certainly a few exceptions, yet the great majority of the 
ministers of Dr. Webster's way of thinking were ultra-Tories of 
an insensate type, which at the present day finds no counterpart 
in any political circle : they were wild upholders of the Glorious 
Constitution, and looking with the only eyes they possessed at 
the abominable new schemes of their opponents — in most 
cases staunch Tories also — they saw in them all revolution and 
bloodshed, and the downfall of Established Churches. 

At the time of the writing of Richard Kennoway's second 
essay, the excitement of the clerical friends of General Dundas 
had risen to fever height, and the ministers of Fife, who usually 
took life so easily, then had their hands full of the most 
important business. There was much riding to and fro between 
manses in those days, and a fine turn-out at meetings of 
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Presbytery ; there were gleeful councils of war held over great 
bumpers of whisky toddy, and loud shouts of triumphant 
laughter mingled with outbursts of strong indignation, for the 
Throne and the Constitution and the Church were in danger : 
that canting' Resolution of Dr. Erskine, to the effect that it was 
the duty of Christians to carry the gospel to the heathen world, 
must at all costs be defeated by an enormous majority, for 
whatever might be the intentions of the Highfliers, the result of 
that piece of humbug would simply be the instruction of the 
natives of India in the revolutionary principles of France, and 
the consequent loss to the British Crown of our great Indian 
empire. As loyal subjects of King ^George, the ministers to a 
man were prepared, if necessary, to lay down their lives in order 
to ensure the crushing defeat of a proposal so insidious. 

From the great debate on Missions in the General Assembly, 
Dr. Webster and the brethren of Fife in due time returned home 
triumphant in the Pettycur ferry-boat. For the canting 
Resolution of Dr. Erskine and the High Party had been 
defeated by an enormous majority, and at the next supper in 
Strathwilliam, the dining-room walls resounded with cheers and 
laughter, and long quotations from the splendid speech of the 
reverend brother whose noble championship of Church and 
State was to be rewarded by the Moderatorship of the next 
Assembly. It would not, of course, have been good policy to 
introduce the real bearing of the question, so other ground had 
prudently been taken — " Men must be polished and refined in 
their manners," Mr. Hamilton of Gladsmuir had argued, " before 
they can be properly enlightened in religious truth. . . . The 
gracious declarations of Scripture ought to liberate from 
groundless anxiety the minds of those who state in such moving 
language the condition of the heathen. In communicating 
Christianity to the Indian or the Otaheitan, we should only 
introduce the vices of European nations, whilst the influence of our 
religion would not refine his morals or insure his happiness. . . . 
Upon the whole, whilst we pray for the propagation of the 
Gospel, and patiently await its period, let us unite in resolutely 
rejecting these overtures." 

Nothing could be more satisfactory than the result of the 
debate on Missions in the Assembly of the Church of Scotland ; 
except perhaps the universal suspicion with which other 
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The Freeholders would do well," he asserted, " to consider how 
all abuses that were generally allowed to be such might be 
reformed." For words no worse than these had Muir, the 
advocate, been sent to Botany Bay — why had not Haldane, 
the " democratical revolutionist," shared the same fate? Botany 
Bay, indeed, was too good for such a man, the gallows should 
be his portion, for there were no bounds to the ingenuity and 
hjrpocrisy of the fellow. 

What had been the next step, for instance, in the deep-laid 
plot of the democrat Haldane? For reasons best known to 
himself he had sold his property of Airthrey, and with the funds 
thus raised had professed to desire — ^the coincidence, to say 
the least, was singular — to proceed to India with a band of 
missionaries, all to be maintained at his own expense. But the 
Reform speech in Stirling, and his own confession that he was 
indebted to the guillotine for what, in his canting way, he was 
pleased to call his spiritual awakening, had risen up in judg- 
ment against him, and the plotter had found his latest scheme 
foiled by a watchful Tory Government, and by the East 
India Company, who declared they would sooner see a band 
of devils enter their territory. It was when thus frustrated in 
his endeavour to ruin his country by getting up a revolution in 
her Eastern empire that Robert Haldane, indomitable in his 
wickedness, had resolved to attack venerable institutions nearer 
home ; and had sworn, to use his own horrible expression, that 
he " would willingly wade up to his knees in blood could he but 
bring down the Church of Scotland." 

And now, what did those ministers see and hear going on in 
their parishes, as yet unchecked by the Government of their 
country? They saw — and a disgusting sight it was — this 
political agitator and his brother, under the thin disguise of 
concern for what was no business of theirs, the condition of 
their neighbours' souls — stumping the country like a couple 
of travelling mountebanks ; they might hear any day, within a 
stone's throw of their own parish church, the common bellman 
bawling out an announcement to the effect that the gospel was 
to be preached by a country gentleman and a naval officer on 
the green, or in the churchyard, or at the village cross — the 
gospel, indeed! as if those Haldanes, forsooth, "alone were 
possessed of some secret and novel method of bringing men to 
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Heaven." The gospel, however, was a mere pretence — at the 
present moment those two brothers were scattering broadcast 
over the country literature declared by themselves to be 
religious tracts— declared by other and more reliable witnesses 
to be selections from the writings of Tom Paine — worst of all, 
those pests of society, by means of so-called Sunday schools, 
set up in defiance of the ministers whom the lay-preachers 
termed the " faithless clergy of the Church of Scotland," were 
seeking to corrupt the very children of the country, and to 
instil into their innocent minds the principles of disloyalty and 
sedition. But fortunately, as the ministers so roundly abused 
by the Haldanes declared in Strathwilliam, the Moderates of 
the Church of Scotland were faithful to their National Zion — 
not only had they moved heaven and earth in order to defeat 
Dr. Erskine's Resolution in favour of missions to the heathen 
world — they were now endeavouring, by every means in their 
power, to get up overtures from the various Synods against 
those kindred — nay, identical evils — " Vagrant teachers, Sunday 
Schools, Irreligion and Anarchy." Gentlemen, it is late, but 
fill up your glasses again — one more toast before we go home. 
Here's to the Church of our fathers — confusion to Simeon of 
Cambridge and Rowland Hill, prelatists intruding themselves 
into Presbyterian pulpits — and down with all Vagrant preachers, 
Sunday Schools, Irreligion and Anarchy ! 

Here's to the Church of our fathers — drank General Dundas's 
tutor ; and there he stopped short, for although young Richard 
Kennoway, in his kindly tolerant way, was as loyal a Tory and 
as strong an upholder of the Scottish Establishment as any man 
need be, he knew something of the condition of the parishes of 
that countryside. He liked those careless ministers all the 
same, for they were the joUiest fellows and the best company in 
the world, and many a time he had roared with laughter over 
their account of plots laid in Old Town taverns by the men of 
their way of thinking for the overthrow of their straitlaced 
opponents in the Assembly-house. Yet all the time he was 
studying the new movement with the intensest interest, and in 
quiet moments there was with him the thought of another sort 
of minister altogether; and even as he laughed, a salutary 
remorse mingled at times with his mirth, for amid the tumult 
of the jubilant voices of the Moderates, solemn words uttered 
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had just been hearing their prayers, and was now tucking them 
in cosily for the night, the story of all that had been said and 
done at the great entertainment — how happy the faces of the 
creditors — ^how congratulatory and grateful the speeches — ^how 
enthusiastic the toasts. Mamma's pretty face, Miss Mary 
Gilmour remembered, beamed with delight as she listened : she 
was quite as happy as Uncle Iver, and yet, as usual, she 
was ready with one of her saucy speeches — " Oh, it's all very 
fine," she cried, " you pay your lawful debts, and your creditors 
make a fuss with you and give a grand dinner in your honour. 
Look at me — I have paid my lawful debts all my life, and 
nobody ever thinks any the better of me for it." 

After her brother and his wife departed for the south, Mrs. 
Gilmour felt as if she alone of the whole Clan Iver had been left 
forsaken on the shores of the Clyde. She could no longer 
endure the separation from her mother, now in rather failing 
health — and really there was no particular reason, it suddenly 
occurred to her, for remaining in Greenock any more than in 
any other place in the kingdom. Her husband was so constantly 
at sea that, as it was, he saw little or nothing of his family — and 
indeed, now that she came to think of it, the lady cheerfully 
remarked to her numerous friends, when William brought home 
his French prizes, he would certainly find Liverpool a more 
convenient port than Greenock. To which view of the case 
Mrs. Gilmour's friends, of course, politely assented ; although at 
a later date, they observed to one another in confidence that 
after all that was come and gone, they should, were they stand- 
ing in Madam's shoes, consider the port that was most incon- 
venient for William as decidedly the pleasanter place of abode. 

Both Mrs. Gilmour's houses, she resolved, were to be closed 
during her long visit to England, and frequently in after life did 
their owner congratulate herself on her own good sense in having 
turned a deaf ear to the suggestion that they might have been 
lent whilst she was away to some needy relations. Cousins 
indeed ! Cousins sitting rent-free were not always so very keen 
about flitting when the time came 1 There was her own papa, 
for instance — after his father's death, he being in business in 
Greenock, with his usual benevolence he must needs allow some 
Maclver or other from the Lewis, or who knows where, to occupy 
his property at the Holy Loch. And what was the consequence 
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of that piece of kindness ? That man, who by this time must 
be over a hundred at the least, was living on there yet, and 
letting everything go to rack and ruin. Her brothers in Liver- 
pool had scruples, they always said, about disturbing a person 
so aged and so respectable, but they had fine schemes about 
one of the younger generation some day taking the old place 
back into his own hands — all perfect buff, as she had warned 
Iver and William and Peter a thousand times. When the laird 
of the younger generation sailed across the Clyde to claim his 
own, he would find, to be sure, the original cousin in the church- 
yard of Kilmun, under the slate slab to the west of Argyll's 
burying-place, but he would find sons and grandsons and great- 
grandsons swarming in the old tumble-down house — and he 
would ako find — for what had cousins from the Outer Hebrides 
known about the march-dykes of the parish of Dunoon and 
Kilmun? — that neighbouring lairds had nipped off a field here, 
and a bit of moor there, till there was little or nothing of the 
Maclver property to claim.^ No doubt she, Mrs. Gilmour, 
could fill her Greenock house and her Gourock house as well 
with cousins — Highland maiden ladies by the dozen — but she 
had turned a deaf ear, on principle, to all hints — and now, if you 
please, would set to work about the flitting as soon as possible. 

Mrs. Gilmour was always famous for seeing the bright side 
of things, and to her masterful and active mind, a flitting 
possessed none of the horrors so overpowering to persons less 
happily fitted by nature to get easily through the world. All 
her life long, indeed, this light-hearted lady had the rare and 
enviable faculty pf enjoyably planning all manner of domestic 
upheavals, and yet of somehow prevailing on other people to 
bustle about and to do all the hard work — other people, who 
when they afterwards came to think of it, could not exactly tell 
why they should have neglected their own lawful business, in 
order to toil and moil for Mrs. Gilmour, but who neverthe- 
less, impelled by some inexplicable power, had undoubtedly 
done so. 

So in the days when the town and country establishments 

were being turned upside down, and the packing was in full 

swing, Mrs. Gilmour was radiantly happy, and ready at any odd 

moment to expatiate over a cup of tea to wearied fellow- 

^ I regret to say that this prediction of Mrs. Gilmour was fulfilled to the letter. 

13 
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labourers on the benefits the children would derive from a pro- 
longed visit to England. A stay in the south would correct 
their Greenock accent, and smarten up their manners; their 
views of life would be widened by association with the numerous 
genteel boys and girls of grandmamma's desirable circle of 
acquaintance — and above all — and here Mrs. Gilmour spoke 
also for herself-— they would escape from the detestable religious 
squabbling of their native land. In happy England there were 
no country gentlemen wandering about and abusing the 
ministers of the National Church within sound of the bells of 
their own steeples — although to be sure the Moderates deserved 
all the ill the Haldanes or anybody else could say of them. In 
happy England, the Burghers and the Antiburghers, dividing 
and splitting over every conceivable trifle, were unknown. In 
happy England — so at least Mrs. Gilmour gathered firom the 
ridicule with which the natives of that favoured land commented 
upon the quarrelsome Christianity of Scotland — there reigned a 
beautiful spirit of uncontroversial piety and of ecclesiastical calm 
and peace. The very thought of such a millennial state of things 
was delightful as a subject of abstract contemplation, and yet it 
would appear that there was a certain interest in the troubled 
atmosphere nearer home. For the ladies resting from their 
labours sighed indeed and shook their heads, and yet five 
minutes later were eagerly discussing the threatened lawsm't 
between the Rev. Mr. Willis and Bailie Buchanan, the leader of 
the party in favour of the formation of a second Burgher 
congregation, and melting into helpless laughter over the story 
of the last fierce encounter of a Burgher of Cartsdyke and a 
Burgher of Greenock down in one of the dark closes by the 
quay. For in those old days of constant ecclesiastical strife, the 
battle at times raged as keenly amongst the members of the 
same denomination as ever it did between the opposing armies 
of the different sects. 

Of all the events of those bustling days before the flitting to 
Liverpool, Miss Mary Gilmour in old age could only recall 
a solitary and trivial incident, and she would sometimes tell me 
how she stood one day watching her mother as she turned over 
a tattered collection of well-thumbed Bibles. These, her 
mamma, after some little consideration, finally pronounced to 
be quite unworthy of England — ^they should be given away, she 
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said, to some of the deserving poor of Greenock, and for her 
boys and girls beautiful new Bibles should be bought in the 
great city of Liverpool. 

No details, however trifling, of the journey south have been 
handed down to our times, but at all events, in due season, the 
Hopewell arrived safely in the Mersey, and the pilgrims found a 
warm welcome awaiting them in a residence known in the 
family circle as "Uncle Peter's house." Whereabouts this 
dwelling-place of apparently unlimited dimensions and of 
boundless hospitality was situated, no one on earth now knows 
— ^probably in what was in 1798 a fashionable suburb of the 
town, close by a running stream of pure water, or on the shores 
of the Mersey ; for in an age when the scanty water supply of 
Liverpool was hawked from door to door in carts, and sold at 
an exorbitant price to the indignantly protesting but helpless 
citizens, there was in Uncle Peter's house, not a mere bath- 
room, but a good-sized room entirely filled with water, wherein 
the little Gilmours in warm weather might disport themselves 
to their hearts' content. By the Mersey, most probably, was 
the hospitable mansion to be found, for at the very time that 
Mrs. Gilmour and her young people arrived in Liverpool, it was 
" the ambition of that opulent and spirited town to become the 
first sea-bathing place in Britain," and with a view to attracting 
summer visitors, an enterprising boat -builder had recently 
erected public bathrooms and had placed bathing-coaches on 
the shore to the north of St George's dock. It is more than 
likely that private householders had followed the lead of the 
boat-builder — in any case, a room filled with water was in the 
eyes of his nephews and nieces the most attractive and memor- 
able feature of the residence of their Uncle Peter. 

In addition to a vivid recollection of this watery apartment, 
Miss Mary Gilmour also carried with her through life an 
indistinct memory of the drawing-room of her uncle's house, but 
merely as the shadowy background of a very stately figure that 
filled her young imagination with awe and admiration. In this 
half-remembered room, to the end of her life, she seemed to see 
standing her grandmother Maclver — a queenly old woman with 
a peaceful and very beautiful countenance, whose tall and 
elegant form was well shown to advantage by the nunlike 
costume she wore — a plain black dress with a white kerchief 
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crossed on the bosom, and a black hood over a close-fitting 
cambric cap. 

In this once very real, but now visionary drawing-room, the 
Clan Iver in those old days rallied in force to meet their 
kinswoman and her boys and girls, who all considered them- 
selves, then and in later life, not as members of their father's 
despised Clan Guillemuire, but as pure-bred Maclvers. In this 
drawing-room, there gathered themselves constantly together — 
for never was there a more attached family circle — Uncle Iver 
and his wife, who being now wealthy, arrived in their carriage, 
and always accompanied by their huge Newfoundland dog — 
Uncle William and Aunt Anne, and cousin Charles Maclver, 
with as many of his eight sons as might happen to be in Liver- 
pool ; and in this drawing-room, after she had unpacked her 
boxes, and put her older children to school, Mrs, Gilmour, ever 
cordial and sociable, gladly made the acquaintance of her 
brother's friends — of Dr. Currie, the family doctor, the bio- 
grapher of Bums, at this time much taken up by a notion he 
had of ascertaining the temperature of persons suffering from 
fever, by means of the thermometer— of Mr. Bruce, Uncle 
Peter's minister — and of a large number of ladies and gentlemen 
of the great seaport town. 

When Mrs. Gilmour, fresh from the exceeding loveliness of 
her native Clyde, standing on the deck of the Hopewell^ first 
surveyed with a dubious expression certain windmills and 
steeples rising behind a dense forest of masts, I can fancy that 
she, being a woman of a lively tongue, twitted her cousin 
Captain Alexander Maclver on the dull appearance of the 
city of his adoption. . The visitor from Scotland, however, soon 
found out for herself that she was living in the gayest and 
most pleasure-loving town in the kingdom, a town whose 
inhabitants, night after night, were engaged in a constant 
succession of theatrical entertainments, balls, and routs — a town 
that, what with the Rebellion over in Ireland, the uneasiness 
concerning the mysterious movements of Boney in the East, 
the continual sailing of privateers, the frequent arrival of 
French prizes, and the glorious departure, to the strains of 
military music and the waving of ladies' pocket-handkerchiefs, 
of vessels connected with the Slave Trade, was about as lively 
a place of residence as could well be imagined. 
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When, therefore, Mrs, Gilmour, according to the account of 
her daughter Mary, as soon as she was settled in her brother's 
house, went forth to buy those beautiful new Liverpool Bibles 
for her children. Uncle Peter's carriage — in which the former 
pedestrian of Greenock lolled as to the manner born — could 
hardly make its way along the streets for the marching past 
of thousands of soldiers, ready to embark at a moment's notice 
for Ireland; and no sooner, after prolonged waiting, had 
Uncle Peter's coachman whipped up his horses, than they were 
a second time brought to a standstill by the numerous vehicles 
of well-to-do refugees from the Emerald Isle, on their way from 
the docks to the houses they had taken in good quarters of 
the town, whilst their poverty-stricken compatriots in hundreds 
wearily plodded on towards the slums. At last, however, the 
carriage stopped before the shop of the principal bookseller 
of the place, and Mrs. Gilmour, carrying her well-filled purse — 
for the articles she was in quest of were most expensive 
luxuries — entered, and desired that she might be shown a good 
assortment of Bibles. A shade came over the face of the book- 
seller — " Bibles, Madam I " he echoed — " Bibles ! Very sorry 
indeed. Madam. That is a book we used sometimes to have 
in stock; but really, for a long time past it has never been 
asked for, so we have quite given up keeping it," 

It was long before the English friends of the Maclver family 
heard the last of this untoward incident. Mrs. Gilmour's scorn 
and indignation knew no bounds, and she was far from thinking 
it her duty to hide her feelings. The pious people who came 
about Uncle Peter's house were made to blush for their country, 
and in self-defence, in faint accents, they reminded the down- 
right Scottish lady of the recent confession of one of her own 
Highland ministers, to the effect that amongst his four thousand 
parishioners therejwere not half a dozen copies of the sacred book 
to be found. And besides, Mrs. Gilmour must remember that 
although it was no doubt most desirable that even the poor 
should possess the Scriptures, it was not absolutely essential 
to their highest welfare, for had not a worthy clergyman of 
Jersey declared of late that he knew in his part of the world 
many families most sincerely religious without a Bible — a state 
of things that could not be remedied, as there was not a single 
copy for sale in the island ! — Oh ! the poor, Mrs. Gilmour 
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assented — one could understand that the book being so scarce 
and expensive, the poor should not be able to procure it for 
themselves, but that well-to-do people should actually find it 
impossible to buy copies in such a place as Liverpool, and 
that apparently respectable booksellers should stand rubbing 
their hands in large handsome shops, and shamelessly admitting 
the entire want of any demand for the written Word — ^that, in 
short, was a state of things for which Mrs. Gilmour was totally 
unprepared. And the poor people of England— did they not 
long, as the poor people of Scotland did, to possess the 
Scriptures ? However lamentable the state of Scotland might 
be, what with the unbelief of the educated classes and the 
deadness of many of the clergy, the common people were sound 
to the core; they had not forsaken the good old ways, and 
their reverence for the Holy Scriptures was extreme. Before 
she left Greenock, she had with her own hand bestowed upon 
certain of the deserving poor of the town her children's worn- 
out Bibles, and nothing, Mrs. Gilmour could assure her English 
friends, could exceed the gratitude and joy of the recipients of 
her charity. No gift of gold could have afforded the poverty- 
stricken creatures half the pleasure. 

The good ladies of Liverpool, jealous for the reputation of 
their native land, here broke in with the assurance that although 
the religious state of England, they grieved to say, was most 
deplorable, still there was, owing to a slight improvement in 
the education of the lower classes, and above all owing to the 
influence of Sunday Schools, a desire in some parts of the 
country — principally in Wales, it must be admitted — to possess 
the Bible, and complaints were beginning to be heard here 
and there of the universal scarcity. To a certain extent, dear 
Mrs. Gilmour was assured, rich persons who had the good of 
their fellow-creatures at heart did endeavour to distribute the 
Scriptures. Mr. Wilberforce, for instance (here several of the 
good ladies frowned darkly), Mr. Wilberforce had charitably 
supplied the clergy of more than one parish with copies for 
their parishioners-^but, alas ! the lamentable thing was that it 
was doubtful indeed if the curates of absentee rectors and 
vicars would take the trouble to remove those Bibles from 
the paper they were wrapped in — in fact it was well known 
that they would not. Here the good ladies of Liverpool only 
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said the thing that was true, for as the Bishop of Oxford tells us, 
in his Life of WUberforce — "so great was the torpor of the 
Church in those days that all exertions to distribute the 
Scriptures absolutely failed." 

The time of Mrs. Gilmour's visit to England, in the days 
before the passing of Mr. Perceval's Residence Bill, and before 
the revival of Evangelical religion that followed hard upon the 
Revolution in France, was indeed a terrible time in the history 
of the Church — ^** in England," says Sydney Smith, writing of 
this period of darkness, "except among the women of the 
middle class, there is no religion at all. The clergy of England 
have no more influence than the cheesemongers of England." 
— "The thermometer of the Church of England," says a 
writer in the Edinburgh RevieWy "had now sunk to its 
lowest level. Unbelieving Bishops and a slothful clergy had 
succeeded in driving from the Church the faith and zeal of 
Methodism which Wesley had organised within her pale. That 
was the age when jobbery and corruption, long supreme in the 
State, had triumphed over the virtue of the Church; when 
ecclesiastical revenues were monopolised by wealthy pluralists ; 
when the name of curate lost its legal meaning, and instead 
of denoting the incumbent of a living, came to signify the deputy 
of an absentee." 

That was the age when the Squire would quietly appropriate 
a living of three hundred a year, the parsonage, the glebe, and 
all the tithes, and at times send his house-chaplain to do duty 
in the parish church. That was the age when one-third of the 
parsonage houses of England had fallen into decay, and in some 
parishes there had not been a resident clergyman for a hundred 
and fifty years. At that time the ball-rooms and pump-rooms 
of fashionable spas and watering-places were full of dancing 
and gambling rectors and vicars, popularly divided by the 
public into three classes, according to the favourite sport to which 
they devoted their lives — Nimrods, Ramrods, and Fishing-rods ; 
whilst the curate of the absentees through the week lived the 
life of a farm-labourer and very often got drunk. In those 
good old days, as we read in the Biography of Simeon, in 
some parishes there were only three communicants, a Confirma- 
tion was too often a noisy holiday, whilst in the habitual absence 
of the incumbents round Cambridge, Fellows of Colleges rode 
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about the countryside of a Sunday morning, finishing off three 
or four services in rapid succession, and rejoicing greatly when 
the clerk of the parish by hoisting a flag announced that there 
was no congregation. 

Now the story of such things, told by serious-minded friends 
of her mother in the drawing-room of Uncle Peter's house, set 
Mrs. Gilmour a-thinking. She was a woman whose character 
was formed on simple and direct lines; she saw what she 
did see clearly and at first sight, and was not given to 
change her mind ; yet after that unsuccessful hunt for Bibles 
in Liverpool, and after many subsequent conversations with 
certain worthy inhabitants of the gay seaport, Mrs. Gilmour 
actually wavered a little, and a strange new leniency towards 
the Burghers and Antiburghers of her own country stole over 
her chastened spirit Was sincere devotion to principle, even 
in its least lovely manifestation, not after all better than 
absolute stagnation and complete religious indifference ? 

And the next time — the occasion was not long of presenting 
itself— that a well-meaning southerner, in the course of serious 
talk, made the inevitable remark — " You quarrel a good deal 
in Scotland about religious matters, do you not?" — the lady 
who had been so glad to turn her back on the sectarian 
squabbles of the north, took up the cudgels laughingly, for the 
Burghers and the Antiburghers — ^'*Well, yes," Mrs. Gilmour 
cheerfully admitted — for she was always most good-humoured 
— ^* we do. And so would you in England if you thought half 
as much as we do in Scotland about religion. There is nothing 
in the world so easy as to be perfectly peaceable about a thing 
you don't care twopence about. We perhaps do quarrel over 
our different churches more than we should in Greenock — ^but 
then, although it is a very small place compared with Liverpool, 
I can buy Bibles there, if I have money to pay for them." 



CHAPTEB XVI 

NEWS OF VICTORY ARRIVES IN LIVERPOOL, AND CAP- 
TAIN WILLIAM GILMOUR'S PRIVATEER SALUTES 
THE TOWN 

OLD stories still live on in many families of the days I 
write of, when hatred of Boney and the French was, in 
the words of Sydney Smith, "an antipathy and a national 
horror." Such stories have come down to me from Balwysie 
and from Brigend, and I have been told by one of his daughters 
how in the closing years of the eighteenth century, the benevol- 
ent heart of Mr. Maclellan was so cruelly wrung as the place of 
one after another of his weaver friends was emptied in his little 
Relief church at Sunnybrae, and the wife and children sat 
silently weeping in the pew where he had sat with them the 
Sunday before, that at last, as a kind of safety-valve to his own 
overwrought feelings, the minister bought an image of Napoleon 
Bonaparte — black, as was fitting, was its colour — and after 
painting upon the pedestal in white letters the words — "The 
Curse of Europe," set it up upon his parlour mantelpiece, and con- 
templated it with a hatred far beyond the power of expression. 
And in Liverpool in the same days, there was impressed 
upon the mind of the child Mary Gilmour a picture that went 
with her through life — a picture of many boys and girls standing 
of a Sunday evening round mamma, and of mamma herself, 
with her exquisite cap of bluebell shape, her crossed cambric 
neckerchief, and her string of large beads adorning her full 
throat, passionately expounding a certain passage, and then 
with a sounding thump on the Bible, worthy of any minister, 
finishing up with the vehement reiteration of the words — "You 
must love and fear God. You must love and be kind to all 
men. But you must hate the devil. And you must HATE 
Napoleon Bonaparte." 
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of capital letters their very souls yearned for, and with solemn 
thanksgiving they read the stately opening words of Admiral 
Nelson's despatch — "August 7th, 1798 — Almighty God has 
blessed his Majesty's arms in the late battle by a great victory 
over the fleet of the enemy, whom I attacked at sunset on the 
1st of August, off the mouth of the Nile." 

There were wild rejoicings in Uncle Peter's house over the 
Battle of the Nile. Boys and girls, waving their little flags, 
rushed noisily from room to room, shouting and cheering, and 
singing one or other of .the " Nelson songs " that had already 
sprung up like mushrooms, whilst as for mamma, seated on an 
easy chair on the lawn, she enthusiastically urged on the master 
of the establishment and his domestic servants in their labour of 
decoration, and clapped her hands joyfully at their success. 
When all was finished, the result was indeed splendid — at each 
window — such was the loyal Liverpool fashion — there floated a 
Union Jack of noble proportions at the upper sash, whilst at the 
lower an ignominious little tri-colour was displayed — emblem of 
the humiliation of the French flag. Then mamma, who was 
fond of dress, and always liked to be in the fashion, went glee- 
fully off* in the carriage to order herself a Nelson bonnet in 
honour of the hero of the hour ; whilst kind Uncle Peter sallied 
forth with the children to see the streets and the docks, already 
magnificently decorated ; and, better still, to stand at the door 
of the chief inn of the town, where the crowd cheered wildly as 
the mail-coaches, and the very horses, adorned with evergreens 
and Union Jacks — coachman, guard, and passengers all mad 
with delight — started off* to carry the glorious news to towns 
and villages and wayside cottages in every point of the 
compass. 

Mrs. Gilmour, being a well-to-do person, could aflbrd, in spite 
of the high tax, to read the newspapers as often as she chose, 
and naturally, when no sudden outburst of capital letters 
announced some fresh exploit of Boney, she, as the wife of a 
merchant captain sailing under letters-of-marque, at once 
turned to the shipping intelligence, in her time oddly mingled 
with the record of births, deaths, and marriages. This editorial 
arrangement, most disconcerting to the modern inquirer, in no 
way troubled Mrs. Gilmour : she was accustomed to such little 
entanglements, and knew exactly where to pounce upon the 
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news she was in search of in such continuous passages as the 
following — " Died on Saturday, in the 104th year of her age 
Mrs. Grizel Pettigrew, widow of the late Mr. Robert Johnston, 
merchant in Glasgow. She retained the full exercise of her 
faculties to the end of life. The Molly of Liverpool, with wine 
from Oporto, taken by the French privateer Sans Culotte^ but 
luckily escaped through the night" 

Shipping intelligence in the days of the great French war 
formed most exciting reading for a sea-captain's wife, whose 
eyes any day might rest upon her husband's name in a line or 
two of small print that informed her she was rich beyond her 
wildest dreams. Splendid indeed, and far more exciting than 
any gambling for the highest stakes, were the chances of that 
ocean warfare ; and although such action was scarcely necessary. 
Government and the merchant princes vied with each other in 
fanning the fierce hatred of British sailors for the foe. By 
special Prize Acts the rights of the Crown were excluded, and 
the captures of the privateers were divided between the owner 
of the successful vessel on the one hand, and the shipmaster and 
his crew on the other — a glorious arrangement for Captain 
William Gilmour, the owner, as well as the commander, of the 
good Clyde ship Mary Maclver IL There was no saying what 
news might reach a captain's family in the year 1798 — at any 
time Mrs. Gilmour might find amongst the shipping intelligence 
the laconic announcement that her husband had carried off the 
sword and three pieces of valuable silver-plate offered by the 
Committee of Merchants for encouraging the capture of French 
privateers — any day her boys and girls might dance for joy 
because their papa had brought into Liverpool a double prize — 
a French vessel that had taken a vessel of another nation— or 
because the fortunate captain and his petticoated ruffians were 
the owners of sixty tons of silver and gold, ** the richest prize 
ever brought into Britain." Or perhaps — for there was a sombre 
side to privateering — papa might have been heaved overboard 
with his pockets full of lead, killed or half-killed in the attempt 
to board La Liberty, bound for St. Malo with a cargo of empty 
casks. Nothing quite so magnificent and nothing quite so tragic 
had as yet happened in the wild and adventurous career of 
Captain Gilmour; nevertheless, great good luck had fallen to 
the brave Lewisman in many a fierce sea-fight. Many a time 
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after a terrific struggle — for nothing could exceed the fury of 
those old-time combats — ^the merchant captain with his own 
hands had helped his men to lash the Mary Maclver to the 
enemy, and with drawn sword had sprung victoriously on board 
a French vessel laden with grain, or wine, or fish, or cheese, or 
hides, articles not in themselves so romantic as bars of silver or 
gold, but articles that fetched a good price when sold by auction 
in British seaports. 

The Gilmour children, although they had no love for their 
father, were proud of his bravery, and they retained, moreover, 
a very pleasing recollection of the portion of prize-money that 
had fallen to them in past brief days of sunshine, when papa, 
before he had b^^un to quarrel with mamma, had kissed them 
all with tears in his eyes, and had told them how, as he paced 
the deck on stormy nights, he had often feared he might never 
see his own boys and girls again. So during their long stay in 
England, the children delighted themselves with planning what 
they would buy with their next prize-money, and constantly 
listened for the sound of cannonading that should announce 
their father's arrival in the Mersey. As in those days as many 
as a hundred and twenty vessels sailing under letters-of-marque 
used to come into Liverpool in one year, Mr. Peter Maclver, 
although he was the kindest of uncles, and devoted to his 
sister's children, frequently found himself compelled to decline 
the visit to the docks proposed by the excited little people, who 
rushed in to inform him that guns were firing — a privateer was 
saluting the town — and they were perfectly sure it was the Mary 
Maclver. 

Yet at times Uncle Peter would relent, and take the children 
to the docks to see if their father had returned with a French 
prize. Here, with eager delight, they watched the prize-master 
and his men fighting their way through the excited crowd, and 
leaping into the little boat that lay in readiness to convey them 
to the incoming vessels — to the privateer, badly damaged in the 
recent fight, still smoking from her salute to the town, and to 
the prize in tow. Then there was a long time of impatient 
waiting, till at last a privateersman in splendid attire — most 
unfortunately not papa — amidst cheering and loud inquiries as 
to the value of the prize, came ashore, followed by most of his 
crew ; villainous-looking fellows, many of them wounded, and all 
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wearing blue shirts and petticoats of the same colour. And if 
the reply of those ruffians as to their capture was more than 
usually satisfactcMy, some of the lads on the outskirts of the 
crowd were off like a shot, and in an incredibly short space of 
time every church bell in the city was ringing for joy. In an 
incredibly short space of time, also, the crew of the privateer were 
drinking themselves drunk in the nearest taverns till night came, 
when they sallied forth, about the same hour that the Liverpool 
Bloods set themselves to their nocturnal sport of insult and 
rioting, to break into shops and houses, or to fight with the 
press-gang for the liberation of impressed seamen, undismayed 
by the feeble expostulations of the handful of Old Charlies who 
were supposed to keep order in the town. 

Then followed the next act in the great drama, intensely 
interesting to those immediately concerned, but in the eyes of 
the Gilmour children a mere waste of time that seriously delayed 
the fun of the sale by auction. After the arrival of the privateer, 
as soon as might be, for the goods taken were often perishable, 
the Prize Court sat, and made minute inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the capture, for the French vessel must have been 
taken on the high seas, or in the territorial waters of one of the 
bell^erents — a capture made in neutral waters was a violation 
of neutrality, and in such cases the prize must be restored. The 
whole investigation indeed was of the most searching description ; 
necessarily so, for not a few of those old privateersmen were 
pirates only slightly disguised, who carried the letters-of-marque 
of two nations, and preyed upon the merchant ships of their own 
land as readily as upon those of the enemy. At last, however, 
if all was above-board and satisfactory, there came to the 
seaport into which the capture had been carried, the glorious 
excitement of the sale by auction of the captured ship and her 
cargo; a part of the proceedings dear to the heart of Mrs. 
Gilmour, who beamed with delight as she carried home in Uncle 
Peter's carriage French muslins and slippers for the girls, 
Parisian silks and feathers for herself, and an excellent bargain 
in wine and cheese for the sustenance of the united families in 
Uncle Peter's house. 

Boundless, apparently, was the accommodation of Uncle 
Peter's mansion of unknown situation ; and boundless the open- 
hearted kindness of that good young man Uncle Peter, on whose 
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hospitality, not long after the great rejoicings over the Battle of 
the Nile, a fresh demand was made by the arrival from Jamaica 
of Alexander Maclver; whilst shortly after the dandy had 
driven in style up to the door, a burst of cannonading from the 
Mersey was followed by the appearance of the fine figure of the 
privateersman. 

Thereafter for a time — for a very short time — there was seen 
in Uncle Peter's drawing-room that sad, sensitive face, with the 
eyes that implored and the mouth that denied, surrounded by 
the countenances of his wife and of her faithful bodyguard of 
brothers, high-nosed, firm-chinned gentlemen in queues and lace 
ruffles — surrounded also by many ghosts by no means forgotten 
in the family circle. Over yonder, beside the Chippendale 
cabinet, sat the grim outline of old Donncha MacChainneaich- 
Vic-Iain, in a shadowy seat of judgment — ^and there before him 
stood defiantly, with halters round their skeleton necks, many 
pirates and murderers of the Clan Gillemuire, sent to the gallows 
in days of old by the Sheriff of Tolsta. The past stood between 
that husband and wife — ^the distant past in the Outer Hebrides, 
and the recent past of the French Revolution, which had driven 
the Maclvers, once the staunchest of Covenanters and Hanover- 
ians, into the extreme of Toryism; whilst Captain Gilmour, 
second to none in his hatred of Bonaparte and his compatriots, 
had emerged from the storm, true to the traditions of his Norse 
blood, a stronger Whig than ever. 

" It was an awful time," says Sydney Smith, " for those who 
ventured to express liberal opinions." It was an awful time 
certainly for a fiery-tempered privateersman, who ventured — as 
venture he did, and in no honeyed style — to contradict the 
assembled high-nosed Maclvers in their brother Peter's house. 
*' In those days it was considered an impertinence if any man 
of less than three or four thousand a year had any opinions 
whatever on political subjects." Then, who was this Gilmour 
that he dared to call King George a senseless bigot — ^who was 
he that he dared to speak of the abominable tyranny and perse- 
cution exercised by his Majesty's Ministers towards Catholic 
Ireland ? A gentleman, to be sure, for the Maclvers, strange 
to say, made this admission in favour of the man they hated, 
yet a person of little or no private fortune, a privateersman who 
lived on prize-money, a man of doubtful antecedents, more than 
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likely a pirate, for no one knew what might have happened on 
those long voyages of his, and bad blood will tell, even genera- 
tion after generation, " Such a man " — I again quote from 
Sydney Smith — " was shunned as unfit for the relations of social 
life. Jacobin, leveller, atheist, Socinian, incendiary, regicide — 
such were the gentlest appellatioiis used to describe a Whig." 

There were stormy scenes in that house in Liverpool 
during the brief visit of the privatecrsman, and once more, 
Mrs. Gilmour, reduced to despair by her husband's morose and 
furious temper, confessed to her mother that she had been 
mistaken indeed, when, confident of her own extreme good- 
nature, she had light-heartedly undertaken to "live with the 
devil himself." It was a disheartening case, for no woman, she 
was convinced, had ever striven more faithfully for a husband's 
reformation ; and although she herself was but an erring and 
faulty creature, yet, thanks to the godly upbringing of the best 
of mothers, she might have expected ^by this time to have made 
some impression on William, had he not been so hopelessly bad. 
In days so exciting it was impossible to avoid all political 
discussion, and in the matter of Ireland at least, she simply 
knew that she was in the right — ^there were no two sides to tiiat 
important question — but William was a man who could not 
brook the slightest contradiction. She owed a duty to her 
husband, she was well aware — and in this duty she trusted she 
never willingly failed — but she owed a far higher duty to what 
was right. She would consider herself as disloyal to her 
excellent King, and far more disloyal to her religious beliefs, 
were she to listen in meek silence to the Whiggish nonsense — 
and worse than nonsense — poured forth by William on the 
subject of that detestable Catholic Relief Bill. No, indeed, she 
would not keep silent when her husband, as his way was, 
twisted facts to suit his own purpose, and even dared to assert 
in the presence of her well-informed and right-minded brothers 
that to exclude the Roman Catholic gentlemen of a Roman 
Catholic country from Parliament was tyranny. No well- 
principled woman who was convinced of the errors of Popery, 
Mrs. Gilmour vehemently declared, and who saw the matter in 
its true light, could suffer such a perversion of the real facts of 
the case to pass unnoticed and unanswered. And yet, when she 
had endeavoured that morning at the breakfast-table in the 
14 
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pleasantest way — for she was thankful to say she never lost her 
temper over the aflfairs of the State — ^to explain to her husband 
what the policy of our noble Protestant leaders towards the 
misguided Papists really meant — ^what was the result ? Why, 
that William flew into one of his ungovernable fits of rage, and 
struck the table with his clenched fist, and shouted with passion 
till the servants jeered and laughed downstairs, and the very 
children in the nursery paused in their play to remark to one 
another what a shocking bad man papa was. 

For it was in this sad light that Mrs. Gilmour viewed her 
husband's character. This lady was no sentimentalist, but a 
dogmatic and well-principled person, who knew right from 
wrong) and who called a spade a spade — ^ Papa," she used to 
tell her children after the judicial separation had taken place, and 
the young people had begun to forget their erring parent, " Papa 
was a ytxy handsome, and a very clever, and a very brave, and 
a very gentlemanly, and a very bad man " — ^which melancholy 
thumbnail sketch of a husband by his wife was passed on with 
unflinching firmness to succeeding generations by Mrs. Gilmour's 
gentle daughter Mary. 

Passed on — and meekly accepted by the generations afore- 
said, until after the lapse of many years, two granddaughters of 
the gallant privateersman, suflering, as they had often sufiered 
before, from the good-humoured dogmatism and tyranny of 
their jovial and charming old grandmother, experienced a sudden 
revolt By a common impulse the thoughts of both turned 
towards one now never mentioned in the family circle— could 
that particular de'il, they boldly questioned, possibly have been 
quite so black as he was painted — could so much unredeemed 
iniquity have causeless dwelt in any human heart? Grand- 
papa, they recalled to one another, had passed many years after 
the separation with some relations of his own in Gourock. 
Happily, those Scotts were still alive — to them when the long 
summer days came round again should a pilgrimage be made — 
and by those unknown cousins, in answer to a rigorous cross- 
examination, should the real character be fully revealed of the 
wicked Captain William Gilmour. 



CHAPTER XVII 
MRS. GILMOUR THINKS FOR HERSELF 

IT was towards the end of the long visit to Liverpool that 
Mrs. Gilmour's eldest daughter Elizabeth received from 
her Uncle Peter the present of a lottery ticket, entitling her, it 
might be, if the Fates proved propitious, to a fortune of twenty 
thousand pounds. To Elizabeth herself, at that time not quite 
thirteen years of age, the prospect of possessing so large a sum of 
money did not at first mean very much ; but occasionally, before 
the lottery was decided, her mother gave way to some pleasant 
imaginings as to the advantage to a girl, who promised to be 
remarkably pretty, of a fortune so considerable. By the time of 
Uncle Peter's kind present of the ticket, it must be understood 
that the privateersman had wrathfuUy sailed down the Mersey — 
peace was restored to the united circle of the Maclvers — and 
Mrs. Gilmour had regained her usual excellent spirits. It was 
fortunate indeed for this woman, so sorely tried in the married 
state, that she was light-hearted and free from anxiety in almost 
every other respect. Thanks to an excellent constitution, a 
cheerful and agreeable disposition, and to a strength of 
mind and high principle that enabled her instinctively to 
distinguish between right and wrong — all gifts for which she 
daily blessed a kind Providence — life, in spite of a very 
bad husband, was found by Mrs. Gilmour to be exceedingly 
enjoyable. 

If she ever thought about her own character at all, which is 
doubtful, for morbid introspection was not at all in her line, 
Mrs. Gilmour with gratitude recognised that she was not a 
person influenced by mere surroundings, but was, on the contrary 
that rarest of beings — a woman who really thought for herself. 
And yet, the question arises in the mind of a faithful biographer 
— did Mrs. Gilmour really think for herself? Was it not rather 
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the French Revolution and the closing years of the eighteenth 
century that did her thinking for her? 

If, for instance, she still inhabited the planet she once found 
so pleasant an abiding-place, would Mrs. Gilmour, now, we shall 
say, an energetic and honoured Primrose Dame, hold it as one 
of her most sacred religious convictions that because of beliefs 
in her eyes erroneous, a country of another faith should be ruled 
by a Parliament entirely composed of Protestants, for whose 
election the Roman Catholic majority should not have a single 
vote ? Would she now drive from her presence by her solemn 
fulminations against idolatry the husband who declared that it 
was an abominable piece of tyranny and intolerance to exclude 
the entire Roman Catholic gentlemen of a Roman Catholic 
country not only from Parliament but from the legal profession, 
from the exercise of the franchise, and from the privil^e of 
serving as jurymen ? 

At the present day we should find Mrs. Gilmour, I imagine, 
presiding at a committee-meeting of a philanthropic institution, 
and in high-handed fashion carrying against all opposition a 
motion for the adoption for the use of slum children of a scheme 
of hot and cold bathroom accommodation undreamed of by the 
Dukes of the year 1799. Yet, during her stay in Uncle Peter's 
house, we find the same person — a kind, motherly woman, 
always eager to lecture and to help the deserving poor of her 
acquaintance — regarding with composure the arrival at her 
brother's back-gate of the master-sweep and his miserable little 
five-year-old climbing-boys — they were sometimes no more than 
that, and were decrepit old men at eleven — ^and hear her moral- 
ising to her own well-tended flock on the beauty of the lower 
orders learning to bear the yoke in their youth. And, again, we 
see the same good mother wandering with her boys and girls 
about the docks of the great seaport town, and pausing at their 
eager request to watch — compassionately, for the poor creatures 
did look very dismal, and yet not with feelings of the deepest 
horror — the landing of a consignment of pauper children from 
London. Those little paupers, she explains to her family, have 
been sent from the south, not to play or to amuse themselves, 
but to work in the mills and factories mostly found in the north, 
owing to the abundant water-power in that quarter. It is 
mteresting, she remarks, to observe the business-like manner in 
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which the little exiles are arranged by the officials into gangs 
consisting of nineteen sane children and one poor imbecile. 
Those pauper children will henceforth be useful members of 
society ; instead of being sent out by drunken parents to steal 
or to beg in the streets of London, they will be taught to work 
hard, even those poor useless-looking idiots — for fourteen or 
sixteen hours a day in the Lancashire factories. It will be a 
good thing for them not to be allowed to grow up drunken or 
idle ; and yet, poor things, it did seem sad that if their masters 
happened to b^ome bankrupt, those little apprentices would all 
be put up to auction and sold with the mill — ^yet, after all, so long 
as they were kept busily employed they might be as well under 
one master as under another. It might not make much differ* 
ence. Mrs. Gilmour might have gone a little further — she might 
have said that it would make no difference whatever, for no 
master, nor any single soul in all the wide world, ever gave a 
thought to those toiling factory children, who were as lost to 
any that ever might have loved them as if they had disembarked 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Then as to the Slave Trade — would any good woman with 
the ideas of the present day sit complacently, as Mrs. Gilmour 
did more than once, with her young people at the office windows 
of Messrs. William and Peter Maclver, to view the splendid 
spectacle of a vessel engaged in that fine paying concern, as it 
passed in splendour down the Mersey to the sound of martial 
music, whilst thousands of white pocket-handkerchiefs fluttered 
in the breeze ? What would Mrs. Gilmour now say to the Slave 
Trade? Not certainly what she said, and what most of the 
company that frequented her brother's house said in the years 
1798-99. It sometimes happened, even in a Liverpool drawing- 
room, that when Mrs. Gilmour made tea behind the steaming 
urn, some mild maiden lady or weak-minded, benevolent old 
gentleman would hesitatingly inquire if the sugar about to be 
dropped into the cups was of East or West Indian production — 
if the latter, they thanked their hostess kindly, but they would 
take their tea unsweetened, as they considered it their duty by 
this little act of self-denial to help forward the good work of 
Mr. Wilberforce. In common politeness, the lady appealed to 
in their case stayed the little sugar-tongs marked with her 
mother's initials, yet with a smile dropped a couple of lumps 
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Then, as to State Lotteries — how strange it is that Mrs, 
Gilmour, who thought for herself, should have sat looking on 
with a broad smile of approval whilst Uncle Peter drew from 
his pocket that ticket he had so kindly purchased for his 
favourite Elizabeth — Mrs. Gilmour, who in this twentieth century 
would almost certainly hold strong opinions on the sinfulness of 
raJBding at bazaars. And now that I think of it, I do not believe 
that Miss Mary Gilmour ever clearly stated whether this 
particular ticket was legally offered for sale in one of their Great 
Goes by the best of all possible Governments, at its wits' end 
to endow with pensions and sinecure offices a crowd of noblemen 
and gentlemen in want of a little pocket-money, or whether it 
had been issued by the promoters of the less reputable, but no 
less widely patronised. Little Goes. The exact nature of 
Elizabeth's lottery ticket is, however, as immaterial to the 
reader as it was to the high-toned members of the Maclver 
circle, for in the year 1799 "illegal gambling was practised by 
the higher and middle classes to an extent exceeding all 
credibility." 

The state of things existing in days of old between a Govern- 
ment powerless to subdue the evil spirit called up in the first 
instance its own action, and a nation of infatuated gamblers, 
contemptuous of all law, strikes us now as almost incrediUe. 
Five years before little Elizabeth Gilmour was encouraged by 
her excellent relatives to try her luck, in the hope that by a turn 
of the wheel she might find herself an heiress at the age of 
thirteen, the Commissioners of the Lottery, convinced that 
"society was becoming universally corrupted," in order to 
restrain the headlong gambling habits of the nation had deter- 
mined that no persons should be permitted to take down 
numbers except the clerks of licensed offices, but this attempt 
to stem the tide had proved absolutely unavailing. In London 
alone, the unlicensed conductors of private lotteries in the 
closing years of the century, rented over a thousand handsome 
houses in good localities, houses presenting outwardly a highly 
respectable appearance, but provided inwardly with iron doors 
and barricades, and guarded by an army of ruffians known as 
bludgeon men^ who were ready to resort to any violence should 
the officers of the law demand admission. In those fortified 
places, when a Little Go was in progress, a million pounds 
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sterling would be gathered in, and at such exciting times the 
proprietors, together with many of their innumerable country 
agents and Morocco men, would hold meetings two or three times 
a week " for the purpose of concerting measures to defeat the 
exertions of the magistrates by bribery or by forcible resistance." 
All this sounds disreputable enough, and we do not need to 
inquire what the opinion of the modern Mrs. Gilmour would be, 
and yet the fact that she allowed Uncle Peter to present 
Elizabeth with that ticket informs us that the old-time Mrs. 
Gilmour was not shocked, as her great-grandchildren are, by 
the thought that in her day ^ multitudes of people of all ranks 
of life were so infected by the universal gambling mania that 
they had not patience to wait for the next State Lottery, but 
speculated between times in the Little Goes." 

And yet Mrs. Gilmour, who was a really good woman, could 
hardly take up a newspaper without seeing before her eyes 
the melancholy headings — "Lottery Insanity" or "Lottery 
Suicide " ; she could hardly call on one of the Liverpool ladies 
without hearing of some hitherto respectable housekeeper — for 
nearly all upper-class servants gambled heavily — who had 
of late fraudulently expended on lottery tickets the money 
entrusted to her charge for the payment of tradesmen's bills. 
Mrs. Gilmour was well aware that the gentlemanly man with 
the insinuating smile whom she had observed the other day 
conversing in whispers with the butler at the hall door was one 
of the Morocco men — so called from the Morocco leather 
pocket-books wherein they entered their orders — in vain had 
the good lady frowned darkly as she made for the drawing- 
room door — ^the Morocco man may have winked at his client 
and departed, but all the servants of Mr. Peter Maclver's house- 
hold knew where to find him, and that very evening the butler 
and the footman and the housekeeper and the cook, and other 
less exalted members of the establishment, were off to the 
nearest public-house to buy tickets for the Little Go in the back 
parlour, already crowded to excess by the eager domestics of 
the neighbourhood, with earnings, and too often pilferings, in 
hand. The very children could not go out with their nurse to 
watch the bathers on the shore without returning home with 
handfuls of lottery bills thrust upon them by the kindest and 
most delightful gentlemen who lurked among the bathing- 
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that would have fallen to their share if she had got that twenty 
thousand pounds. So, to the utter amazement of William and 
John, and of several older people, after a short time of sorrow, 
Elizabeth burst out laughing, and after making fun with her 
brothers about her lost fortune, went off, a cheerful, penniless 
maiden, to see if there was any little thing she could do for 
grandmamma. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
THE DEATH OF SANDY MacIVER 

IN Miss Mary Gilmour's bedroom, I remember, there used 
to hang a little black silhouette portrait of her uncle 
Alexander Maclver. Close inspection revealed the features 
of a good-looking young man, with a long refined face and a 
high aquiline nose — a great dandy the original was declared 
to have been by the old lady, and a great dandy the artist 
had depicted in the likeness, so far as black paper on a blue 
ground could tell the tale. Uncle Sandy's hair was arranged 
in faultless style ; the queue that rested on his high coat-collar 
being tied with a double ribbon conscientiously nicked at the 
edges by eighteenth-century scissors ; whilst to the guinea-a-yard 
lace of the shirt ruffle full justice had been done by a careful 
elaboration of minute black lines and infinitesimal dots. Stand- 
ing before this portrait, the diminutive little old lady, on whose 
loi)g> gentle face the very counterpart of her uncle'^ high nose 
seemed somewhat out of place, used to tell that Sandy Maclver 
was very handsome and clever; that he excelled in playing 
the violin, and had a lovely voice in singing. Further than 
this Miss Mary Gilmour's praises did not go, for Sandy Maclver 
had been a man of a proud and disagreeable temper ; he had 
lived a very profligate life in Jamaica, and had for some years 
before his return to Liverpool openly avowed himself an atheist 
of the odious type, at once mawkishly sentimental and deeply 
depraved, which in his time commended itself to many as a delight- 
ful emancipation from an old-fashioned and discredited Christi- 
anity. The deeds of Marat and Robespierre had convinced Sandy 
Maclver that "man was naturally so benevolent as to desire 
only the happiness of his fellow-creatures, so intellectual as to 
be able readily to discover what was best, and so far above the 
power of temptation as never to be drawn by any allurements 
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to leave her, and to take her place beside Sandy's bedside, seemed 
to Gra'mamma like a descent into hell. The poor young man 
who had once talked so lightly of there being no God, and of 
death being an eternal slumber, and ending all, now clung pas- 
sionately to life, and looked forward with unutterable horror to 
passing from the known to the unknown ; yet when Gra'mamma 
entreated to be allowed to send for a clergyman, Uncle Sandy 
screamed with fury, and with oaths ordered her to be silent He 
knew, he said, that such men were all hypocrites, paid to say 
things in which they had no belief. He reviled everyone that 
came near him, and constantly cursed his intolerable fate, and 
by his frightful temper he drove one nurse after another from the 
house. If his sister, worn out with attending on him and on her 
mother, wished to snatch a few moments for her own children, 
Uncle Sandy used to curse and swear — *Ay,* he would say, 
* attend to yourself and your children, and never mind me.' At 
last Gra'mamma thought of a very excellent woman, a Methodist, 
whom the Maclvers knew well, and she persuaded her to come 
as a nurse, hoping that she might do the sick man good in more 
ways than one, but at the end of a week her nerves were quite 
shaken, and making some excuse, she left the house, unable to 
stand the treatment she received. 

" Gra'mamma — that is my mother, you know — had a strong 
faith, the faith that can remove mountains ; but sometimes it 
failed her in Uncle Sandy's sick-room, and she thought with a 
kind of horror of the time when her mother should be removed 
from her, and she should have this terrible burden to bear alone. 
But her courage always rose again when, with the blasphemy of 
her brother still sounding in her ears, she would pass into her 
mother's room, and looked with amazement at the expression of 
perfect peace that shone on her face — ^*Dry your eyes,' Mrs. 
Maclver would say, with a smile, * I know God, and I know 
what God can do. I have entire confidence in Him, and I know 
that soon, very soon. He will allow me to welcome my son as he 
enters Heaven, redeemed by our Lord Jesus Christ' 

" That faith was never shaken, and at last one day Mrs. 
Maclver passed gently away. Gra'mamma was sittting beside her 
— alone, I think, for her mother did not seem worse than usual. 
She lay silently thinking, still with that look of perfect peace on 
her beautiful old face ; then all at once she sat up in bed with a 
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quick, eager movement, and clasping her hands said these words 
in a strong, clear voice — * Now, unto the King eternal, immortal, 
invisible, the only wise God, be honour and glory for ever and 
ever. Amen/ Then immediately she fell back dead. 

"The Maclver family, continued Miss Mary Gilmour, 
attended the church of a Mr. Bruce, a very excellent Congrega- 
tionalist minister — I remember the building quite well, and 
where our pew was, and one Sunday in particular I can never 
forget. A stranger preached, and the people did not seem to 
care for him at all ; indeed they were very inattentive, but he 
said something that pleased me very much — he said that there 
might be a little child in church that morning who would like 
now, even as he was speaking, to become the servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ That child, he said, would be welcome. I was only 
seven years old at the time, but it seemed to me that this was a 
kind invitation just for me, and I whispered to myself — * Lord, 
/ will be Thy servant' And now, as you know, I am nearly 
ninety, and I still humbly hold to the promise I made so long 
ago in Liverpool. As we were coming out of church, I heard 
them talking about the strange minister, and one saying — * Did 
you ever hear such a poor sermon in your life ? ' and another 
answering, ' No, never. What a wretched preacher.' I looked 
at the people in surprise, and thought within myself that no one 
had ever said such beautiful things in a pulpit before. Well, 
that happened in Mr. Bruce's church, and he was a great friend 
of Mrs. Maclver, and he preached her funeral sermon. The 
church was crowded that day, and two stranger ladies were put 
into our pew, who listened very attentively. Gra'mamma 
noticed them, and at the end of the service she heard one whisper 
to the other — ' Did such a perfect being ever walk this earth ? ' 
Of course, she said nothing to the ladies, but she used to tell us 
afterwards that she said to herself in her heart — ' Yes, such a 
perfect being has walked this earth — and she is my own dear 
mother.' 

" Gra'mamma had need of all the comfort she could get in 
those terrible days after her mother died, for when she went 
home to Uncle Peter's house from church, there was Uncle 
Sandy cursing and reviling, and driving everyone from his room, 
and yet furious with them for going. Day by day he grew worse, 
and at last my mother could bear it no longer—one evening, 
IS 
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when she was in the depths of despair, she took a sudden resolve, 
and drove off to Mr. Bruce's manse. There she found the 
windows brightly lighted up, servants bustling about, and a 
number of gentlemen just going to sit down to a supper-party. 
* It is my brother Sandy — will you come ? ' was all that she could 
say, for she was quite distracted with grief and with the 
remembrance of the awful scene she had left Among the 
guests, most fortunately, there was a gentleman, a very intimate 
friend of the minister, and Mr. Bruce, drawing him aside, begged 
him as a favour to take his place at the head of the table, 
and to act as host until his return. Then he and Gra'mamma 
drove in silence to Uncle Peter's house— on their arrival going 
straight to the room of the dying man, who received them in the 
most disagreeable manner possible, although he did not actually 
order Mr. Bruce to leave the house, as Gra'mamma had quite 
expected. The minister was not at all at a loss how to act ; he 
seemed indeed to know exactly what he should do and say. He 
made very kind inquiries as to Uncle Sandy's sufferings, and 
then quietly said — * May I pray with you ? ' * As you like,' was 
the answer, in a very ungracious voice, and the minister and my 
mother knelt down by the bedside. 

" Ah, what a prayer that was ! It lasted for three-quarters 
of an hour, and yet that seemed only a very short time. The 
prayer offered up by Mr. Bruce that night in Uncle Sandy's 
room, my mother used to say, did not seem as if it were uttered 
on earth whilst the God to whom it was addressed was in 
Heaven, for she felt that they were all in the immediate presence 
of God. Every now and then my mother glanced at her 
brother, but she quickly shut her eyes again, for the sight of 
that gloomy and bitter face troubled her faith, and froze the 
words of prayer that rose in her heart. Yet, once, about the 
middle of the prayer, involuntarily she glanced at Uncle Sandy, 
and started for joy, for his expression had softened, and his lips 
were moving. She dare not look again, but soon whispers 
reached her ears — Sandy was repeating the petitions of the 
minister's prayer. 

" At last Mr. Bruce rose from his knees, and found Uncle 
Sandy looking at him with eyes full of happiness — * I am no 
longer the same man I was when you began to pray,' he 
exclaimed in a cheerful voice, 'I am a new creature. There 
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is a God, and I humbly thank Him for what He has done for 
me. 

"Then indeed, there was joy and gladness in that sick- 
room. Mr. Bruce and my mother sat down by the bedside, 
and listened with a delight far too great for words to express, 
as Uncle Sandy, whose whole face and manner were already 
entirely changed, spoke of his new faith and hope, and again 
and again thanked God for the wonderful thing He had brought 
to pass in his soul. And before he left the house, Mr. Bruce 
had a little private talk with Gra'mamma, to whom he said, 
and she never forgot the good man's words, * This,' he said, 
'should be an encouragement to you to bring up your little 
children in the fear of God, and in a knowledge of the Scriptures, 
for had your brother not been so carefully trained by his 
mother in his boyhood, he could hardly have understood my 
prayer as he did.' 

" Uncle Sandy lived for some time after his conversion, long 
enough to convince all who knew him that a miracle as 
wonderful as the raising of the dead had in his case been 
worked by the Almighty. He was indeed a new creature. 
For the sake of greater quiet, he was removed from Uncle 
Peter's house to a cottage in the country — seven miles it was 
at that time from Liverpool — and Gra'mamma used to drive 
every day almost to see him, and as she went she looked 
forward with increasing delight to each visit. Often when she 
arrived at the cottage, she would hear coming through the open 
windows the sound of voices singing to the accompaniment of 
the violin — ^these were friends and neighbours who had looked 
in to see Uncle Sandy, and it was Uncle Sandy himself who 
was playing so beautifully, and leading the others with his fine 
voice. He had great pleasure in reading the Bible, that book 
he had never for long years mentioned without the utmost 
contempt, and as he read it his face became radiant and 
peaceful as his mother's had been in her last days. The night 
before he died he was very happy — his mind may have been 
wandering a little, but at anyrate all his thoughts were joyful — 
* I have been in Heaven this night,' he said in the morning, 
*I have been in Heaven. I have often heard beautiful 
music, but never such as I have heard this night. I have 
been in Heaven, and have heard unutterable things.' A few 
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hours after he spoke these words he passed away in perfect 
peace." 

^ This is the story of Sandy Maclver, the atheist and pro- 
fligate/' his niece would say, with a glance at the little black 
portrait. " His mother's faith was not deceived. God did allow 
her to welcome her son at the gate, but he had a better welcome 
first from the Lord Himself, who said to us poor creatures 
when He was with us — Him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out." 



CHAPTER XIX 

CONCERNING BOARDING-SCHOOL MISSES 
AND PRIVATEERSMEN 

ALTHOUGH Mrs. Gilmour ruled her numerous family with 
a rod of iron, never was there a more companionable 
mother. She was a capital story-teller, and when the children 
were good and she was at leisure, she would gather them round 
the fire, and entertain them by the hour. She had many things to 
tell of the Mac I vers of Ness and Tolsta, and of grandpapa and 
his property at the Holy Loch — of her own papa, the merchant 
and shipowner who had been so brave at the time of the '45 — 
of his benevolence and goodness and friendly joking with his 
skippers— of his awful adventure with Satan one dark night as he 
went riding on his own horse to London, when he found himself 
closely pursued by one, also mounted, whom he knew to be the 
devil because he cast no shadow on the parapet of a bridge — 
" Get thee behind me, Satan ! " the good traveller had cried — 
then he had seen no more but a great light shining in the 
darkness — ^the evil spirit was "blazing like a whin-bush" in 
the distance, and the journey to London was concluded in 
peace.^ There were stories also of her pretty sister Elizabeth, 
who died young ; and best of all, of her own schooldays at the 
select seminary of Miss Gardiner in Marshall's Land, Saltmarket, 
Glasgow. There was one gruesome tale in particular that 
used to make the children's hair stand on end, although they 
had heard it a hundred times before, and knew by heart just 
how the governess had rushed one morning into the bedroom 

* For many years this story, hesitatingly told by Miss Mary Gilmour, was 
received with polite incredulity, but of late a great-great-grandson of Mr. John 
Maclver of Greenock, long resident in the West Indies, has informed me that in that 
part of the world the apparition of ** the blazing whin-bush *' is well known, and is 
capable of a scientific explanation. The veracity of the worthy merchant and ship- 
owner is Ihns vindicated. 

339 
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shared by Miss Mary Maclver and the Misses Walker of Paisley, 
with the news that all the girls' clothing left bleaching on the 
Green had been stolen through the night And each time she 
told the story, mamma, under pain of instant and indignant 
correction, had to repeat without the slightest variation her own 
flippant remark on that far-past morning — "Oh, don't be 
alarmed," she had said — and afterwards, when the matter 
turned out such a tragedy, she regretted that she had joked on 
the subject — " I always have such good luck that nobody can 
keep anything long from me. The clothes will all be found 
again." The clothes had certainly been found again — ^in the 
possession of an eminently religious and much respected church 
elder, betrayed by an anonymous letter, written, it was supposed, 
by his own wife, whose house was found crammed from cellar to 
attic with every conceivable kind of article, carefully laid away, 
and of no possible use to the kleptomaniac, who confessed on 
the scaffold that never in all his life had he looked upon 
anything without desiring to steal it. His last journey on the 
night of the theft, he said, had been in order to carry away a 
piece of soap and a blue-bag left on the Green by the washer- 
woman, which he suddenly remembered, after his arrival in his 
own house, he had forgotten to lift from the grass. It was an 
awful story, and each time that mamma told of the miserable 
end of the dishonest and hypocritical elder, she used to moralise 
very solemnly on the dreadful sin of covetousness — ^this, of 
course, was the most remarkable event of Mary Maclver's school- 
days, but there were many others more likely to prove profit- 
able to the little Gilmours, none of whom, most fortunately, was 
fated to perish on the gallows, the victim of mental disease and 
of the ignorance of well-intentioned fellow-creatures. 

There were stories of backboards for strengthening youthful 
spines, stories of high-backed chairs that compelled scholars to 
sit bolt-upright, stories of sandbags placed upon the head, so 
that if any girl committed the crime of stooping, the thud of the 
instrument of torture falling upon the desk instantaneously 
discovered her iniquity, stories of lessons in deportment, of 
lessons in the art of ladylike entrance into and ladylike descent 
from an imaginary chariot under the personal superintendence 
of Miss Gardiner, late of Edinburgh. And, of course, with the 
mendacity of each successive older generation since the world 
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began, Mrs, Gilmour led her young people to infer that such 
instructions had invariably been received by herself and her 
young companions in a spirit of the profoundest reverence, 
whilst she maintained a complete silence regarding the satis- 
faction with which the lively Mary Maclver of Greenock, and 
the no less lively Miss Walkers and Miss Clarksons of Paisley, 
in the privacy of their bedchambers laughed immoderately 
(if quietly), and mimicked the affected manners and would-be 
southern accent of the famous and respected Miss Gardiner, late 
of Edinburgh. For the boarding-school lady of Marshall's 
Land, Saltmarket, who was extremely conceited and formal, 
" prided herself upon being able to nap the King's English in 
the purest style, and undertook in her newspaper advertisements 
to improve and polish the manners of her pupils in conformity 
with those of the most fashionable circles in London." ^ 

A certain amount of superficial and valueless mental 
training — facts in history and dates learned by rote — had 
played a part in the past education of Mrs. Gilmour, but she 
was not intellectual or bookish, and such things had long since 
faded from her memory : in later days indeed, when questioned 
as to the educational methods of the far-famed Miss Gardiner, 
she felt rather hazy as to what she really had learned in 
Marshall's Land, and would fall back laughingly upon a 
prospectus of the year 1776, ending with these words — "the 
following fashionable accomplishments, namely, to make gum- 
flowers, shell work, watch chains, fringes, and net purses, 
Dresden fabrics and glass jars in imitation of china." And then, 
with a well-pleased smile, the former pupil of Miss Gardiner 
would wave a plump hand in the direction of three handsome 
jars, one large and tall, the other two of similar design but of 
smaller size, that adorned the drawing-room mantelpiece of her 
town-house — ornaments which, in spite of their extreme fragility, 
for they are of glass, internally treated with scraps of engravings 
and white paint in imitation of china, have proved an educational 
monument more lasting than the red and blue and green and 
yellow parrot of Katherine Steuart. Those three jars, whereon 

* To our slow-tongued Scottish ancestors the brisk accent of the natives of South 
Britain recalled the sharp, chipping sound of a mason's hammer napping^ or 
striking with some force upon stone — hence the old expression "to nap the King's 
English." 
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London had awful tales to tell of a great fight off Robin Hood's 
Bay: whilst fleeing north for safety they had distinguished, 
they saidy through their glasses, half a dozen English sloops and 
schooners being towed off to Norway by the French. No fish 
could be had for love or money in Edinburgh, for the Sea-Devil, 
a foreign privateer lurking about Dunbar, had taken so many 
of the Newhaven and Musselburgh boats that the men no 
longer dared to put out to sea. Every precaution was being 
taken all along the coast : watchers were stationed in positions 
commanding a wide sea view, whose duty it was to observe 
closely any suspicious foreign sail, and in case of danger to ride 
off in hot haste in order to communicate under oath a minute 
description of the stranger to the Provost or Mayor of the 
nearest burgh, who in his turn, without loss of time, inserted in 
the very next newspaper published a warning to all concerned. 

The state of things on the west coast of the British Isles was 
only a little less dangerous — was indeed in those days so 
dangerous that the masters of the /ane, the Hopewell^ and the 
other vessels owned by the brothers Maclver, no longer adver- 
tised that they would sail from the docks of Liverpool on such 
and such a day, but contented themselves with the general 
intimation that they would leave the Mersey " with the first 
convoy " ; and a most ms^ificent sight it was when a great fleet 
of as many as two hundred vessels, spreading their white sails, 
went down the river, and put out to sea under the protection of 
several men-of-war. 

In such regal style did Mrs. Gilmour and most of her children 
start on their return voyage to the Clyde, in whose blue waters, 
in due time, the Hopewell cast anchor without having encoun- 
tered the foe — more fortunate than that fleet of twenty-one 
vessels which about the same time arrived at the Tail of the 
Bank under convoy of a Portuguese war-frigate of fifty-two 
guns; themselves safe, but with a mortifying story to tell of 
three sail borne away by a French privateer, in spite of their 
prolonged firing of signal guns for an enemy — for any chance 
enemy of France, that is to say, with a heart full of hatred of 
Boney, who might have happened to have been within hearing 
distance. 

Deeply saddened by her recent bereavements, and worn out 
by the prolonged strain of her brother's distressing illness, Mrs. 
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Gilmour, on her return to her native town, found relief and a 
gradual renewal of happiness in the reopening of her town and 
country houses, and in making arrangements for the education 
of her younger children. From time to time Captain Alex- 
ander Maclver arrived in the Clyde, the kindly smuggler of 
affectionate letters from William and Elizabeth ; and before the 
Hopewell sailed on her return voyage, mamma, in the intervals 
of a very busy life, had contrived to fill a couple of sheets with 
good sound advice for her boy and girl at school. 

Of Elizabeth Gilmour's boarding-school life, which lasted for 
three years, no particulars were ever related to me by her 
younger sister Mary, with the exception of the rather negative 
information that the young girl greatly enjoyed the holidays, 
alternately spent in the homes of her three doting uncles. We 
may gather, however, that the standard of the English school 
was, in the matter of real learning, no higher than that of 
Miss Gardiner's establishment in Glasgow, from the fact that 
during the time of the Gilmour visit to Liverpool — " a literary 
or debating society well attended in the town was dissolved on 
account of the admission of females, by which it was supposed 
to be injurious to public morals." 

From this curious event in the history of Liverpool, two circum- 
stances may be clearly perceived — that men in days of old were 
resolutely determined as a matter of the highest principle, that 
the minds of women should not be properly instructed, and also 
that even so early as the end of the seventeen-hundreds, " females," 
to use the common term of the age, had begun, like the proverbial 
worm, to turn, and in some cases seriously to revolt against the 
mockery of education they were supposed alone to be fit for. 
There was none of this revolt in the heart of the gentle Elizabeth. 
In a shadowy Liverpool seminary, situated in who can tell what 
then fashionable terrace or crescent ; under the superintendence 
of some superior and ladylike preceptress, whose memory has 
• faded from earth; instructed by a forgotten staff of masters and 
governesses, and surrounded by a joyous band of short-waisted 
and laughter-loving girls, long since dust in far-separated church- 
yards, the little girl underwent, to the satisfaction of her mother 
and uncles, the great process of "finishing" — placidly and con- 
scientiously, and without any of the bitterness and discontent that 
had marked the schooldays of her future friend and neighbour 
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Katherine Steuart. For Elizabeth, although a deeply thoughtful 
girl, and, like her grandmother Mrs. Maclver, possessed of ** a 
good mind/' had none of the intellectual brilliancy of Katherine : 
her friends indeed considered her slow, and with her usual humility 
and sweetness she acquiesced in the unflattering opinion, and by 
increased diligence, strove to do better. 

The result of three years' plodding industry, although quite 
satisfactory to the Maclver uncles, whose highest hope it was 
to find in their favourite niece a pretty, well-bred girl, able to sew 
and spin with as great perfection as her mother and grandmother 
had done before her, able also, of an evening, to play Scotch reels 
in good time, and to warble a few of the sentimental ditties of 
the day, cannot be said, judging by Elizabeth's old account-book, 
now lying open before me, to have been very remarkable. The 
handwriting, although probably as good as that of most ladies 
finished at high-class boarding-schools in the end of the seventeen- 
hundreds, is certainly not much to boast of; whilst as to the 
orthography acquired in Liverpool, the less said about it the 
better — ^it is not perhaps so much to be considered as faulty, as 
simply clear and convincing documentary evidence that in those 
days a gentlewoman was not expected to take spelling seriously 
at all. It did not apparently matter in the least to Elizabeth, 
or to anyone else in the beginning of last century, that a beef- 
steak correctly noted down in March should figure as a beef-stake 
in April ; or that such items as apples, pepper, herrings, or currants, 
entered in September in accordance with the prejudices of modem 
conventionality, should appear in October as aples, peper, herings, 
and currans. The mis-spelling of our great-grandmothers, I am 
persuaded from a careful perusal of that old account-book, did 
not arise from ignorance pure and simple — it had its origin in 
a ladylike and well-bred indifference to trifles. 

Elizabeth's uncles, as I have said, although not without hope 
that William, when the time came for him to take his place in 
the office, might spell rather better than his sister, were, on the 
whole, perfectly well pleased with the progress of their niece at 
her fashionable boarding-school — they would have been horrified 
had she desired anything better; for they were right-minded, 
loyal Tory gentlemen, and as such had regarded with the deepest 
satisfaction the recent peremptory snuffing-out of the Liverpool 
literary or debating society, of late rendered injurious to public 
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morals by the introduction of females. Females had not as yet 
the slightest chance in the struggle for intellectual emancipation ; 
for in the interest of public morals, not only the Maclver uncles, 
but the whole united body of the gentlemen with the ruffles and 
the queues, who smelt the guillotine and the French Revolution 
in such aspirations, at the sound of the first shrill cry for freedom, 
turned as one man on the would-be debaters in white frocks and 
ringlets, and mercilessly trampled them under foot. 

And yet there was another and a nobler reason for the per- 
sistent denial of education to Females — the heart that beat 
beneath the ruffle was deeply tender and sentimental, and from 
the age of chivalry there still survived in the bosom of man the 
passionate desire to protect a lovely and a helpless being. The 
fiction beloved by Cecily Kennoway gives us the key of the 
situation ; in yellow pages but seldom opened, pages once wept 
over, now perused, if perused at all, with peals of laughter, yre 
find the Female constantly portrayed as a creature so fragile and 
hectic that she looked as if the summer breeze might almost cany 
her away. The Female, unaccompanied and unaided, continually 
found herself in danger in those forgotten romances — mad bulls, 
ferocious dogs, sturdy beggars, insolent poachers, discarded lovers 
of bad character, beset her path when she ventured to take her 
walks abroad without the protection of a manly arm, and in her 
course from the first to the third volume she persistently swooned. 
We can readily believe that the gentlemen with the ruffles very 
willingly dispensed with some of these manifestations of Female 
Sensibility — the phrase is their own, and was dear to their hearts 
— in the companions of their daily life ; yet the fact remains that 
the ideal Female was a creature of exquisite delicacy and help- 
lessness; accomplished,'no doubt, in such lighter mattersas needle- 
work, deportment, dancing, and the warbling of sentimental songs 
to the accompaniment of the harpsichord, but in general display- 
ing a sweet ignorance and a dependence on masculine judgment 
most endearing to their natural superiors. Education, the men 
of the seventeen-hundreds and early eighteen-hundreds feared, 
might rob them of this dear trustful being, and bring upon them 
in her stead a revolutionary Female in a Phrygian cap, shouting 
Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ! 

So Elizabeth Gilmour learned next to nothing at her boarding- 
school, except perhaps very pretty self-possessed and courteous 
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manners — but such indeed seemed to come to her by nature — 
and a good deal of skill in needlework, as is proved at the present 
day by her finishing piece, an artistic production of far greater 
merit than the parrot of Katherine Steuart. On a ground of 
white satin, in the year 1801, the small, well-shaped hands of 
Elizabeth with infinite care embroidered, in many shades of silk, 
the quilted petticoat and looped-up gown of a very elegant lady 
in shepherdess attire, engaged, however, not in tending sheep, but 
in plucking for her own refreshment one of the bunches of ripe 
fruit that conveniently*depended above her head from the branches 
of an overhanging tree. A pretty piece of work it was pronounced 
by many who inspected it in Liverpool and in Greenock, and 
well worthy, in its handsome, gilded frame, of a place in the 
drawing-room of the town-house above Mrs. Gilmour's three jars 
— ^the signs and tokens of a thoroughly well-educated mother 
and daughter. 

That pretty lady-shepherdess was completed and carried on 
board the Hopewell hy Elizabeth Gilmour, as has been said, in the 
year 1801 ; and just one year previously a great revolt of a 
Female against the education of her day had taken place in 
Comtoune. The whole of Stirling and the Carse had been set 
a-talking by an unheard-of and revolutionary event — Katherine 
Steuart had insisted on having her own way, and at the ridiculous 
age of twenty had set out from Mason's Inn in the stage-coach, 
bound — ^had anyone ever heard of such a daft-like thing? — for 
an Edinburgh boarding-school. 



CHAPTER XX 
THE HOUSE IN THE EAST END OF PRINCES STREET 

TRUE to a promise made to his daughter of three years old, 
on her mother's funeral day, John Steuart of Comtoune 
took to himself no second wife; nor was Aunty May ever 
invited by him to return from her chosen city of refuge. Nor, 
so far as I know, was there for many long years any correspond- 
ence between herself and her offending brothers, with the 
solitary exception of one short note, whose brief allusion to her 
mother's death, and reminder of the great distance between 
Bridge of Allan and Glasgow, together with its tone of cold and 
solemn exhortation, are not suggestive of any strong desire for 
reconciliation on the part of May Steuart's family. 

"Bridge op Allan, 2SiA MarvA, 1796 
" Dear Sister, — Our Father, after very much experiencing 
the frailty of old age, has left this life at eleven o'clock, Sunday 
night, being the 27th. I and Jenny viewed the last work — ^John 
came a little after. Owing to the distance betwixt us, we 
cannot expect you at this time. Only be satisfied with what 
you have seen before, and learn from what you see every day, 
how frail creatures we are, which ought to humble us before 
God every moment of our lives. Let us strive with earnestness 
to get an interest in Christ as our surety living or dying. — I am 
your loving brother ROBERT Steuart " 

Aunty May was not invited to look upon the dead face of 
the father whom she had forsaken, much less was she ever 
entreated to resume the reins of authority in Corntoune — " any 
upbringing the motherless Katherine had," I have been told in 
Brigend, " was from Aunty May, and after she left the Carse 
the child was alone with her father." Morally the girl did not 

839 
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suffer from this want of oversight: she was by nature incor- 
ruptibly upright and straightforward, and in her faults, as in 
her virtues, was formed on such noble lines that she passed 
through her untended youth without contracting any taint of 
meanness, light-mindedness, or deception. Yet her life was 
lonely, and after the outbreak of the war with France, Katherine, 
who from her earliest years had seen but little of her father, 
scarcely saw him at all, for it was in those years of feverish 
excitement that John Steuart, already a very prosperous man, 
rapidly acquired a large fortune. " This war," Allan Cunningham 
tells us in his Life of Bums^ "raised the farmer in the 
scale of existence: the navy and army consumed much of 
his produce. With the demand, the price of corn augmented, 
the farmer rose on the wings of wealth, and became a rustic 
gentleman who rode a blood horse. His sons were educated 
at College and went to the Bar, or got commissions in the 
army ; his daughters wore silk gowns, and carried their heads 
high." 

By the time that she was about seventeen, Katherine, 
sufficiently good-looking, and taller than most men in the Carse, 
very probably on Sundays, or when she went out to tea-parties, 
wore a silk gown — ^she certainly rode a blood horse, and rode it 
well, and with one class of person it cannot be denied that she 
carried her head very high — with the farmers and corn-dealers 
of the countryside, many of whom were no doubt worthy 
members of society, although displeasing in the eyes of the 
critical girl ; with the Army men also, the numerous remount 
agents, who after the outbreak of the war found their way from 
all parts of the country to strike bargains with Laird Steuart 
about horses for the cavalry reg^iments, over great bowls of 
punch. Young Kate, looking on severely, disapproved so 
intensely of those fine military men, with tiieir strange oaths 
and free style of conversation, that she conceived a life-long pre- 
judice against the army, and the fine sweeping phrase by which 
the girl expressed her youthful scorn has come down to the 
present day — " The men that come about my father," she called 
them all ; and then she would impatiently add, " who can speak 
of nothing but horses and dogs." 

In 1800 Katherine Steuart was a grown-up young woman 
of twenty. In the course of the three years or so that had 
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elapsed since the sewing of the parrot, she had become known 
as a most notable housekeeper, industrious herself, and vigilant 
in the detection of slothful and unconscientious work in others. 
Her hands of remarkable beauty, those long tapering fingers 
that seemed only made for the handling of rich laces or of 
costly jewels, were expert in all manner of spinning and sewing, 
of baking and brewing ; and her life since she left the Stirling 
school had passed in an alternation of the good, thorough work 
she delighted in, varied by the round of social gaiety then falling 
to the lot of a farmer's daughter in affluent circumstances. Her 
father might be too busy to give his only child much of his 
company, yet he grudged no money spent upon her, and there 
was always a good horse in the stable for Kate. Among 
packets of ancient letters, notes of invitation still survive from 
the wives and daughters of neighbouring lairds and farmers, 
requesting the pleasure of Miss Steuart's company to frequent 
" riding-parties among the Ochils " — the very words call up a 
charming picture of tethered horses at rest after the hard climb, 
and of merry lads and lasses unpacking their well-filled baskets 
of provisions by some clear mountain stream away far up among 
the lovely green hills. 

It all sounds very pleasant, and many girls would have been 
happy in such a life, full alike of occupation and of pleasure ; but 
Katherine was profoundly dissatisfied. In all the stir and plenty 
of her father's house, there was much, it is true, very captivating 
to a young woman whose ruling passion was the love of power ; 
yet it was the deliberate opinion of the rich farmer's daughter 
that although in Comtoune her managing and practical qualities 
might be fully called into action, another side of her nature — 
the intellectual — was being starved. More and more, as time 
wore on, she became conscious of an insatiable hunger and thirst 
after knowledge, and of a passionate desire to exchange thoughts 
and ideas with cultivated men and women — if only she might 
be privileged to enter their society. 

The thunderbolt fell at last One day when Katherine 
found herself alone with her father, who appeared less busy 
than usual, she burst out suddenly, and in a manner outwardly 
decided and imperious, although inwardly she felt tremulous 
enough; the young woman, well on in her twentieth year, 
announced her earnest desire to go to a> boarding-school in 
16 
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Edinburgh. Laird Steuart, who oonsidered this proposal of 
Kate as the most daft-like thing he had ever heard of, at first 
remonstrated in downright fashion, but by this time the father 
knew his own daughter, and had learned by experience that 
unless she had her own way there was no more peace for him in 
Comtoune. Not that Katherine was of a violent or undutifiil 
temper — ^her self-will was of another order altogether, peevish 
and plaintive rather than explosive. All her life long she 
triumphed by wearing out the patience and lowering the spirits 
of her surrounding circle: her dolorous complaints when 
thwarted resembled the continual dropping on a very rainy day 
spoken of by King Solomon — ^none, in the end, could withstand 
her ; and in many old letters are still to be read rueful allusions 
by grown-up sons and daughters to the supreme wisdom of 
" letting Mother have her way." 

So it came about that in those summer days of the year 
1800, Katherine Steuart vanquished her father, and, radiantly 
happy, sat in the orchard among the ripening fruit eagerly 
studying the Edinburgh Evening Caurant^ in whose pages she 
found announcements of metropolitan boarding-schools only too 
numerous and too tempting, written in a style of long-winded 
and seductive eloquence unknown in our days — '^ Severity and 
fear," reiterated Mrs. Crewe and Daughters from London, 
presently residing in 21 George Street, regardless of the tax on 
all advertisements, — " Severity and fear often relax and some- 
times destroy the spring of tender and delicate minds : too 
much indulgence strengthens and frequently confirms bad 
habits" — in this fashion the ladies in question, who had pre- 
sumably hit upon the happy medium, continued twice a week to 
prose for about quarter of a column. 

Meantime, whilst Katherine, with a smile on her face, pored 
over the newspapers in the orchard, her father, with a cloud on 
his brow, went about the work of the farm. The thing was 
absurd, he said to himself — the thing was absurd; that an 
immense young woman, nearly as tall as himself, and he was a 
tall man, should at the age of twenty go to a boarding-school 
for little misses — Kate was making a fool of herself, clever lass 
though she might be — a very great fool. For some time the 
farmer meditated and frowned ; then suddenly his face cleared, 
and entering the house he sat down at his desk — an unusual 
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occurrence with him — and wrote a post-letter to a cousin of 
whom he had not thought for many years. 

It has already been fully told, in the story of the old house by 
the Allan Water, that in days long past there had fallen out a great 
and terrible feud between two of the stationary families of the 
Carse, the Steuarts and the Ogilvys ; and in other pages it has 
been shown that whilst the romantic runaway marriage in 1744, 
of John Steuart's parents, James Steuart of Brigend and 
Katherine Ogilvy, had thoroughly reconciled those two young 
people, it had only still further intensified the quarrel amongst 
their kinsmen. Time, however, had healed the old wound, and 
now that Kate had taken this daft-like idea of putting herself to 
school into her head, her father called to mind, after a period of 
intense dissatisfaction, the existence of a cousin of his own, a 
Miss Ogilvy, married to a certain Mr. Simpson in Edinburgh, 
who might perhaps be willing to receive the would-be school- 
girl into her family on the footing of a boarder. The flag of 
truce thus held out by the Steuarts was graciously welcomed ; a 
very pleasant post-letter in due time arrived in the Carse from 
Mrs. Simpson; fortune smiled kindly upon the subsequent 
n^otiations in favour of reconciliation and friendship, with the 
result that in the early autumn of the year 1800, Katherine and 
her father drove over in the gig to Stirling, and in front of 
Mason's Inn mounted the stage-coach bound for the metropolis. 

Not a single incident of the eventful journey to Edinburgh 
has been handed down to the present day, and yet I know as 
well as if I also had sat on the box-seat beside the father and 
daughter just how it all passed. For Katherine Steuart*s active 
mind was never more keenly on the alert than when she was 
travelling : she possessed an extraordinary quickness of percep- 
tion, and that turn of intellect termed by men a masculine under- 
standing — ^it may be granted indeed that her manner of passing 
from close observation to profound reflection, and her passion 
for getting below the surface of things, were not altogether 
feminine. Of the pleasure she took in the conversation of clever 
men, this clever woman, frank and open as the day, never made 
any secret; and in later years her delight, when kind fortune 
threw such an individual in her way in coach or canal-boat, was 
the occasion of much mockery amongst her laughter-loving 
daughters. When the time came, it has been told me, that to 
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the sound of martial music their mother, now elderly, but ardent 
as ever, looked out for a seat in the Innocent Railway at the 
foot of Arthur Seat, with a view to interesting masculine con- 
versation, the maidens gathering round, with g^ve faces, would 
maliciously advise her, to her extreme indignation, to select a 
carriage set apart for ** Ladies Only " — " Why should I seek the 
society of nervous women and squalling babies ? " was her cry ; " I 
who so greatly enjoy the conversation of intelligent gentlemen." 
Failing an intelligent gentleman, an intelligent coachman 
would please Katherine very well ; and one of her daughters tells 
with much humour the story of an exhaustive conversation that 
on one occasion took place in Dumfriesshire between her mother 
and the driver of a stage-coach. As usual, everything was gone 
into with the utmost thoroughness ; the histoiy of that old castle 
carefully investigated, the name of this country-seat and its 
owner ascertained, and the bad state of agriculture in that part 
of the country loudly deplored — ** What shocking bad farming ! " 
the well-informed descendant of a long line of portioners 
exclaimed. " What slovenly tillage ! Over yonder, what a want 
of proper trenching and draining — and how can they attempt 
to grow such and such crops without lime?" After some time 
a stoppage was made, and when the coach started again, 
Katherine exchanged seats with her daughter, and went inside. 
As the driver gathered up his reins, the girl heard him say, with 
a sly wink to some new companion on the box — ^"There's a 
leddy inside that's no pleased ava wi' this kintra-side," and she 
could only hope that the near relationship between the dis- 
approving dame and herself might not be disclosed ; but in vain 
— ^before the coach had gone a mile her mother's eager, intelli- 
gent face was popped out of the window, with the cheerful remark 
— " Hope you are enjoying the fresh air, my dear ! Do you see 
that interesting old castle to the left? A gentleman inside 
kindly tells me, amongst much other information, that Queen 
Mary once slept a night in the tower beside the Scotch firs." 

After some such manner the journey passed of an eager girl 
in pursuit of real learning ; and in due time the Stirling coach 
drew up at Mackay's in the Grassmarket, and the Steuarts, 
descending from their high seat, found themselves cordially 
welcomed by their hereditary enemies — by Mr. Simpson, a 
gentleman of scientific tastes, who cultivated poppies in a field 
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in the open country beyond Gilmore Place, as an experiment 
towards the home manufacture of opium — by Mrs. Simpson, 
a lady of elegant appearance and aspiring disposition, and by 
her two daughters, girls of about Katherine's age ; the most 
bewitchingly pretty little creatures, with blue eyes and golden 
hair, dressed, as all young ladies then were, in muslin gowns 
and white chip hats, tied under the chin in a poke, gipsy-fashion, 
by a broad ribbon passed over the crown. 

By these new-found relations, the father and daughter were 
warmly congratulated on their safe arrival — it was a relief 
indeed to learn that no untoward incident had marred the 
pleasure of the beautiful drive from Stirling. Polite speeches 
at length at an end, Mr. Simpson disappeared in the shouting 
crowd that surrounded the coach — arrangements had to be 
made for the continuation of the journey, for the city friends 
lived far from the Grassmarket, and a long walk lay before the 
country cousins. A couple of caddies, sturdy Highlanders 
festooned with ropes, shouldered the luggage ; Laird Steuart in 
his long red tartan cloak, offered his arm with a bow to the 
fashionably attired Mrs. Simpson; with equal courtesy Mr. 
Simpson escorted the tall Miss Steuart ; and the two pretty girls 
brought up the rear, receiving as they went, their country cousin 
Kate was quick to observe, the eager salutations and admiring 
glances of many smart young men. Through the historic 
Grassmarket this procession, that nowadays would be followed 
by a crowd in the streets of Edinburgh, went unnoticed ; entered 
the shade of the tall houses of the Lawnmarket and High 
Street, thronged with water-carriers in red jackets, and then 
passed from the Old Town to the New Town by the Earthen 
Mound, a cheerful, if unsightly spot, with its wild-beast shows, 
panoramas, workshops, and piles of stone and building 
materials. Then Katherine, to her great joy, found herself 
walking in Princes Street, a long terrace of tall, plain houses, 
all exactly alike^ separated by a rough wall from an uncared-for 
meadow, where clothes lay bleaching beside marshy duck-ponds 
beneath the shadow of the Castle rock. 

The Simpsons and their friends walked along Princes 
Street towards the east, and the Steuarts' hostess remarked 
encouragingly that they were now quite near home — an 
intimation received with little pleasure by Katherine, who 
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would not have cared how much longer the walk migfat have 
lasted, so fascinated was she by the gaiety of the crowd. Fine 
ladies she had seen before, but never so many bucks and beaux 
and dandies in her life ; every other man seemed to be an officer 
in uniform — ^these all bared their heads as they neared the 
Simpson family — ^then came groups of young civilians in green 
coats, scarlet waistcoats, and blue trousers ; or elderly gentlemen 
fingering their snuff-boxes, in more sobre attire — ^brown coats 
and breeches enlivened with salmon-coloured stockings and 
gold shoe-buckles. All too soon this moving panorama of life 
and colour came to an end, as Mr. Simpson, with the remark — 
" Well, here we are," opened the door of one of the eastmost 
houses in Princes Street— one of the stately dwellings of 
perhaps the most brilliantly intellectual city in the world — a 
dwelling, alas I in which a female, hungering and thirsting after 
knowledge, was to learn by sad experience that any education 
worthy of the name bestowed upon her sex was, in the year 
1800, ''supposed to be injurious to public morals." 

During the ten months or so of her stay in Edinbui^h, 
Katherine Steuart attended the select boarding-school of Miss 
Heron and Miss Barbara Heron, conveniently situated in close 
proximity to the abode of the Simpsons. Here, in 7 St. 
Andrew Square, in a lofty, plain house, whose windows looked 
north upon a wide open space as yet innocent of any Melville 
monument, we may picture to ourselves the first appearance of 
the new tea-boarder, and in fancy behold the amazement, and 
almost consternation, of Monsieur Antoine Chatenay of Princes 
Street, Mr. Daniel Dewar, music teacher, of Chalmers Close, 
Mr. Douglas, teacher of geography, from Reikie's Land, and 
Monsieur Dumont, late dancer at the King's Opera House, 
London, as they made their bows to a pupil taller than them- 
selves and of a very commanding presence. In this lofty, plain 
house in the city of so many " intelligent gentlemen," we may 
further imagine the eager, ineffectual struggles of a young 
woman of strong will and real talent in pursuit of the serious 
education for which she sighed, and the constant frustration of 
her ambition by the world in general, and by the Misses Heron 
in particular. 

Pitiful indeed as food for a soul thirsting after knowledge 
was the Misses Heron's array of filigree, artificial flowers, and 
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gilt paper ; and yet, even had Katherine Steuart been privileged 
to enter the portals of the half-finished University buildings across 
the North Bridge, it is doubtful if she could have made much of 
her golden opportunities, for never did serious-minded young 
woman since the world began light upon a place of abode less 
favourable to a severe course of study than that tall house in 
the east end of Princes Street. 

In the evenings — and indeed at all hours when Katherine 
was not sheltered in the seminary in St Andrew Square — 
there was bustle and frustration, and it was certainly by a 
strange irony of fate that a young person who had left home 
partly because of her dislike of the military should find herself 
settled in a dwelling whose peace was constantly liable to be 
disturbed by the joyous arrival and reluctant departure of 
innumerable officers from the Castle. For the two brothers of 
the Simpson family, Edward and John, were both in the Army, 
and the Army, it appeared, was firmly resolved that to the same 
noble service the two pretty girls, Mary and Margaret, should 
also devote their lives. It was a sad case truly, but in those 
days of warlike excitement, even had Katherine, with her 
antipathy to the military, found herself admitted to the society 
of learned professors and literary men, it is doubtful if she 
would have found a single being so free from the prevailing 
martial frenzy that had fallen upon her native land, as to be 
capable of discussing the character of Napoleon Bonaparte in a 
calm and philosophic spirit — *^ We were all soldiers then," says 
Lord Cockbum, "we were all soldiers, one way or another. 
Professors wheeled in the College area ; the side arms and the 
uniforni peeped from behind the gown at the Bar, and even on 
the Bench ; and the parade and the review formed the staple of 
men's thoughts and talk. Brougham served the same gun in a 
company of artillery with Playfair, James Moncrieff, John 
Richardson, and James Graham, author of the Sabbath. Dr. 
Gregory was a soldier, and Thomas Brown the moralist, Jeffrey, 
and many another." 

There was nothing for it, Katherine found, but to leave the 
Simpson girls in the drawing-room with their empty-headed, 
red-coated beaux, and to seek upstairs some quiet place for 
study — only where was that quiet place to be found in the east 
end of Princes Street? If the would-be student tried one of 
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the back rooms, her ears were assailed by the maudlin songs 
and incoherent uproar of the finest gentlemen of the town 
drinking in their favourite howff^ Ambrose's Tavern in Gabriers 
Road ; and if, in despair, she moved to the front, things were 
even worse there. For down the North Bridge and along 
Princes Street there came two long processions of lights and 
sedan-chairs, bound for the Theatre Royal. Shakespeare Square, 
just over the way, was thronged with shouting link-boys flashing 
their torches hither and thither ; the chairmaster, in a state of 
mind bordering on distraction, loudly called out directions to 
the caddies ; whilst bucks and beaux and footmen stood on the 
steps under the statues of the Tragic and Comic Muses, ready 
to hand out the ladies with their hair dressed 4 la Gr^que, 
when their sedan-chairs in turn came sweeping round the comer 
shop of Antoine Fontaine, tailor to Monsieur of France. The 
Simpson girls and their officer friends, laughing and chattering 
together at the windows down below, knew most of those gay 
people personally or by sight, as well as many public characters 
of less fashionable appearance. There went James Bonar, the 
Professor of Bees from Roslin, and Thomas Campbell, General 
Surveyor of Window Taxes, elbowing their way to the gallery 
door, followed by poor Monsieur Jean Dausque and a party 
of French emigres. Here came Mr. Gibson, the Writer to the 
Signet, with wig and snuff-box, making his way on foot from 
his own house in the Square. That surely was Dr. Joshua 
Mackenzie, from the Cowgate, handing out Mrs. Colonel Hay 
from the Canongate ; and from the other chair close by, Mrs. 
Colonel Hay's next-door neighbour, General Sir Henry Fletcher, 
with a low bow was assisting Lady Betty Anstruther to alight 
And there, to be sure, under the statue of the Comic Muse, 
stood Lady Hamilton from Buccleuch Place, in amicable con- 
verse with Lady DufTus from Campbell's Close. What country 
cousin, however studious, accustomed to the deep silence of 
night among the fields, and to the glimmer of Orion through 
the parting branches of the old fruit-trees, could resist the 
impulse to throw aside her books, to blow out the candles, and 
to sit watching ;the arrival of the sedan-chairs over in Shake- 
speare Square ? 

When morning came, Katherine never cast a glance on 
Shakespeare Square — ^not even to moralise on pleasures fled, 
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and on the dismal and tawdry aspect of a theatre seen by the 
light of the sun, for Macgregor's Crown Hotel stood just-across 
the street from Mrs. Simpson's house, and when the schoolgirl 
should have been tjdng the strings of her poke-bonnet at the 
looking-glass, at the sound of a trumpet she would fly to the 
window. For the Defiance, for Glasgow, had just swept round 
the corner from Drysdale's Turf CoflTee-House in St. Andrew 
Street, a blaze of scarlet and gold, and must be overtaken at 
all costs in Princes Street by its rival the Royal Eagle from 
the Crown. Hard upon the Glasgow coaches followed the 
Highflier, the mail for Aberdeen, crowded with passengers ; and 
then, most magnificent of all, the Royal Charlotte, full of seven 
guinea fares, went tearing across the North Bridge on the way 
to London by Berwick and Newcastle. How much of the 
gaiety and beauty of our streets has been swept away since 
the days of Katherine Steuart's youth. In Princes Street, the 
sounding of trumpets tells no more of the parade of mail- 
coaches decked with evergreens and ribbons on the King's 
birthday ; and we of this century do not love the express that 
rushes like a whirlwind past our town or village as our great- 
grandfathers and great-grandmothers loved the So-Ho or the 
True Briton, that cantered so gaily up to the door of the inn and 
rested there. Opposite Mrs. Simpson's windows, Macgregor's 
Crown has given way to the Station Hotel, and with the Crown 
has perished Ann Street, that once looked so gloomily on the 
arches of the North Bridge — Canal Street, with its centre house 
standing back from the others in its own garden, and facing 
the piled-up buildings of the Old Town — ^Trinity College, the 
foundation of Katherine Steuart's ancestress, Mary of Gueldres 
— Mary of Gueldres herself, torn from the tomb of her choice 
— all are gone from the valley. Our travellers who once waved 
farewells to friends in the windows of the rooms where they 
had breakfasted, are now sucked in thousands, as by a mighty 
maelstrom, under the acres of glass roof that have usurped the 
place of long-forgotten homes and gardens, cloistered chapel 
and royal sepulchre — all is changed, and William Gibson, the 
Master of the mail-coaches, who must have been a really great 
man, for his "god-like ambition was to serve mankind," 
sleeping his last sleep by the wall of the Old Calton, high 
above the tangled network of iron rails, turns uneasily in 
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bis grave at the shriek of the engines as they dash into tiie 
tunnel down below. 

The months of frustration and disappointment spent by 
Katherine Steuart in a city of sedan-chairs and link-boys and 
royal mail-coaches, in a city gay and warlike and famine- 
stricken, were not, however, thrown away. It was good for a 
very earnest young woman, whose thoughts were full of the 
great things of life, to learn to take herself and her high ambitions 
rather less seriously — it was good that a lonely girl should, in 
an atmosphere at once attractive and uncongenial, forget 
herself and melt into helpless laughter over the merriness 
and absurdity of her city cousins. 

We can see what happened. Less and less frequently, as 
the spring of 1801 wore on, did Katherine sit poring over her 
books, or start on solitary wanderings to the Old Town in 
search of historic haunts ; more and more frequently did the 
two Simpson girls await their country cousin at the door of 
7 St Andrew Square, and bear her off for a stroll in Princes 
Street, or in the still more fashionable Queen Street — the 
oddest trio surely that in those days bowed and smiled their 
way under the shadow of the great rock, or by the verge of 
the doomed woods of Bellevue, the huge schoolgirl in the 
** universal" tartan pelisse of the period, with a diminutive 
Miss Simpson on either side in the fur-trimmed black velvet 
spencers, then " in great adoption." For the two pretty girls, 
so unlike herself, Katherine had already formed a warm and, 
as it proved, a life-long attachment ; Margaret, a most lovely 
and engaging little creature, was her special favourite, and 
in her coaxing ways and sympathetic kindliness her own 
imperious and 'melancholy nature found sunshine and 
delight 

In later years Katherine used to delight to tell her 
daughters stories of the Simpson girls — of their unfailing 
sweetness, of their audacity and fun, of their beauty and their 
beaux. All men, she said, admired them — there was one, 
indeed, who was so enamoured of the matchless red and white 
of Margaret's complexion that he refused to believe that 
nature unassisted had ever painted on human face so exquisite 
a blending of lilies and roses. Watching his opportunity, one 
fine day, the young man suddenly rubbed the cheek of the 
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beautiful girl with a handkerchief, afterwards returned to his 
pocket in unsullied whiteness, and on that debated point the 
curiosity of the whole town was set to rest. This little ad- 
venture of her cousin, Katherine used to chronicle with a 
smile ; there was another at which she used to laugh outright : 
one day when she lived in Edinburgh, Margaret Simpson 
came home in a great flutter of displeasure and indignation, 
her beautiful colour a finer red than ever — it was quite intoler- 
able, she exclaimed, but as she had been walking along Princes 
Street, one of her beaux had abruptly dropped upon his knees, 
and from that lowly position on the pavement had made a 
proposal of marriage. Probably he supposed that a prompt 
acceptance would be judged the best method of putting an end 
to a scene so embarrassing — if so, he had found himself com- 
pletely mistaken. What did men take her for? It was a 
strange thing indeed that a girl could not go out quietly to 
take the air on a fine summer morning without being made 
the town's talk in this abominable way — it was a thing she 
would not stand, no, not for a moment! — and so the pretty 
girl, in a passion, stormed, till all at once a great fit of laughter 
deprived her of further power of speech. 

Thus in girlish fun and laughter the serious Katherine's 
attempted higher education came to an end in the summer of 
1 80 1. There lies at the present day in a certain drawing-room 
in the west country, a very beautiful filigree tea-caddy, the 
would-be scholar's second finishing-piece — an article of really 
effective and artistic work, composed of a tangled maze of 
finest gold thread skilfully mingled with minute rolls of paper 
placed edge-wise under glass. In this caddy there is to be 
found written proof that in days of old a clever young woman, 
baffled in the pursuit of knowledge, resigned herself to the 
inevitable, and towards the end of her stay in Edinburgh, 
deferring to a later period the serious education of her dreams, 
gave up her whole time to the learning of what was really 
good in the teaching of the Misses Heron. The account of 
their great-grandmother's last quarter at a fashionable Edinburgh 
boarding-school has, for such of Katherine Steuart's great-grand- 
daughters as may now be studying for a University degree, a 
twofold interest, conveying as it does the story of an intellectual 
girl's discomfiture and change of front, and at the same time 
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revealing the best and most highly approved method of another 
age for the formation of what school-ma'ams then called — an 
Elegant Female. 

** Edinbukgh, i8oi 

" In account with J. and B. Heron 

*' Entnnce ts Scholar and Tea-Boarder .050 

To the quarter commencing 6th March .220 
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CHAPTER XXI 
GRAVE AND GAY 

DURING the great famine of 1800-01, there was much 
suffering throughout the country, and, according to the 
ideas then prevailing, this was a desirable thing, as it brought 
prosperity to the landowners. By the Corn Law of that period 
it was ordained that no matter what abundance might reign in 
other parts of the world, the people of Britain should endure 
hardship and pay famine prices until wheat reached the enormous 
price of eighty shillings a quarter — after that our ports might 
be thrown open to cargoes of foreign grain. In that winter, 
however, wheat had reached the price of a hundred and thirty 
shillings the quarter, and yet there was no relief: the people 
were in despair, for America was far off, and supplies could not 
be had from the Baltic till the northern ports were free of 
ice. Those were the hard times Thomas Carlyle's father used 
to tell of, when his fellow-masons, after a morning of toil, slipped 
away separately to drink the water of a neighbouring stream, 
and then, pretending that they had dined, returned patiently to 
their work. Those were the hard times never afterwards for- 
gotten by little Mary Gilmour, who one day fainted away from 
positive want of nourishment in her mother's house in Greenock. 
Towards the end of the famine, even the buoyant Mrs. Gilmour 
was in despair, for each loaf cost half a crown, and often there 
were no loaves to be had for love or money. At last, as her 
daughter used to tell, papa being away on one of his long 
voyages, mamma, hammer in hand, forcibly broke in upon 
some stores of the captain, and thereafter doled out to the 
children at the end of each meagre meal certain hard and unin- 
viting ship-biscuits. Mary, delicate and rather fastidious, could 
not bring herself to relish such fare, but she well remembered 
how she used with difficulty to break her biscuit into fragments, 

aS3 
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whilst her brothers and sisters crowded round her like a pack of 
hungry wolves, all eager for a share, however small. 

Katherine's letters home were full of the famine — the poor 
of Edinbui^h were starving in spite of the Soup Establishments 
— ^she must request her father to send her more pocket-money, 
as she and her cousins were constantly implored to swell the 
" genteel congregations " so loudly exulted over by the news- 
papers of the day, which assembled with full purses in fashion- 
able churches in order to have their feelings touched by Charity 
Sermons delivered by the most eloquent preachers of the city. 
It was a duty and a privilege, wailed Mrs. Simpson, in apologetic 
notes enclosed in Katherine's letters, to contribute to the wants 
of the poor ; and yet the genteel congregations appealed to by 
the ministers were themselves not a little hampered by the 
prevailing distress — and really, she was quite unable to give so 
many entertainments in honour of her young cousin as in 
happier circumstances she would certainly have done. Her 
family had, of course, with other citizens agreed to restrict 
themselves to one quartern loaf of bread per week, and also to 
avoid all articles of food that required the use of wheat. This 
made an end of all tea-parties, and even dinners and suppers 
were difficult of attainment 

War and famine might bring ruin upon the country, but they 
brought good luck to the classes for whose benefit the Com 
Law had been framed — ^to the landowners, to the ministers of 
the Established Church, and to the farmers ; and it was in those 
days that Laird Steuart of Corntoune, who for the past ten 
years had been investing considerable sums of money with the 
Trustees of the Stirlingshire Turnpikes, bought more land in 
the Carse. Katherine came home again, and her father, looking 
with secret pride upon his clever daughter, who with the fine 
manners and the superior education acquired at a high-class 
Edinburgh boarding-school would be so well fitted to spend 
the fortune that should one day be hers, walked with her in the 
new fields that lay at some little distance from the farmhouse 
towards the Abbey Craig and the Links of Forth. 

The girl was half pleased, half sorrowful, as she k^oked at 
the beautiful fields ; but she said very little. They loved each 
other, this father and daughter, after tiie manner of the Steuarts, 
passionately, constantly, but silently, almost secretly: when 
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John Steuart died, his only child, who had perhaps never 
thrown her arms round his neck in her life, so mourned him 
that she was almost heart-broken and fell seriously ill. And 
now when he said — " Kate, this will a' be thine," she only looked 
at her father's wearied face with wistful eyes and with a feeling 
of distress. He said it was all for her, she was thinking — all day 
long from early dawn till nightfall he toiled for her, and she was 
alone. What was the use of it all ? She had no desire to be 
so rich — ^his affection and his company would be more to her 
than any fortune. Through life this feeling of sadness went 
with Katherine Steuart, and when at last her father's wealth 
came into her hands, she looked upon it with a kind of morbid 
horror; for there rose up before her with renewed force the 
remembrance of her own loneliness and of his silence and 
absorption in the young days when she had longed for com- 
panionship and laughter. Her money seemed to her the price 
of a man's life, and it brought her no pleasure — "What has 
been gotten so painfully," she used to say to young people who 
by no means viewed the matter in so melancholy a light, — 
"What has been gotten so painfully must not be hastily 
spent" 

Yet in those opening years of the new century, Katherine 
was in her own way as fully occupied and as deeply absorbed 
as her father. When, for the time being, she had given way 
before impossibilities in the establishment of the Misses Heron, 
and had bent industriously over her filigree work, her boxes of 
flowers, her pasteboard and green paper, this girl of iron will 
had never for a moment given up her determination to attain 
to real knowledge. The brilliant capital of her country had 
denied to a Female anything approaching to serious learning ; 
now, after her return home, the Female took herself in hand, and 
began her own education in good earnest. 

With powers sharpened by her residence in Edinburgh, and 
with a determination rendered only the more intense by recent 
frustration, Katherine Steuart at the conclusion of her school- 
days began that course of wide and varied reading continued 
by her to the close of life. She used to tell her children, in after 
days, that one of the moments of purest delight she had ever 
known was when at the back-door of Comtoune she bought 
from a pedlar her first book, a copy of The Vicar of Wakefield — 
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others followed, but the small rooms of the farmhouse could 
never have held all the volumes that Katherine meant to read. 
So she made for herself a little sack of strong linen, and 
calling for her riding-horse, she rode off for miles and miles, as 
joyous as a bird, through all that glorious land — across the 
level Carse, haunted at each turn by the twisted silver of the 
Links of Forth with their fringe of willows — along by the foot 
of the green Ochils — up the narrow glens that led to lonely 
heathery regions — over the wild SherifTmuir, or up among 
the breezy uplands on the top of the Touch Hills. Towards 
evening, when Ben Ledi and Ben Lomond stood out dark 
in the distance against the western glow, the weary horse, 
well pleased, clattered again through his own yard ; the tartan 
plaid that had covered Katherine's burden was cast aside, and 
in triumph the girl carried her heavy sack up the steep wooden 
staircase to her bedroom under the tiles. At many a farmhouse, 
at the mansions of lairds, and at the cottages of peasants, she 
had alighted in the course of her long ride, and had borne off 
what books she could find. And now there lay before her long, 
happy hours of study and thought, for no reading ever came 
amiss to Katherine Steuart — ^history, travel, biography, poetry, 
fiction, philosophy, theology. 

In those days after she left school, Katherine's primitive 
wallet contained many ponderous works on Christian evidences, 
many a quaint biography of saints half forgotten, many a 
lengthy treatise on the doctrines of the Church. Her people, 
generation after generation, had been before all things intensely 
religious ; she had been brought up in the beliefs suffered for 
with such heartfelt sincerity by her forefathers ; and yet in days 
when faith appeared to many to be tottering to its fall, 
Katherine, moved by the universal shaking of all things, deliber- 
ately resolved to set aside the training of her childhood, and 
to sift for herself, as far as in her lay, the evidences for and 
against Christianity — for " this atonement with God, this identi- 
fication of a man with the truth is not something that can be 
done once for all, that can become historic and traditional, 
a dead flower pressed between the leaves of the family Bible, 
but must be renewed in every generation and in the soul of 
every man that it may be valid." 

The mist that this morning shrouds the mountain summit 
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is not the mist that lingered there yesterday, or that will gather 
again on the heights to-morrow. The difficulties that confronted 
this earnest young woman in her search after truth were not the 
difficulties that nowadays beset the path of her great-grand- 
children ; indeed, as we consider the wonderful spiritual awaken- 
ing of the opening years of the nineteenth century, we are 
struck by a conviction of the existence of what may without 
irreverence be termed fashion in religion. At a given period 
we find men and women, even of the most independent turn of 
mind, just as they wear the clothing of their day, by hundreds 
and thousands wrestling with the same doubts, or dwelling for 
consolation on the same view of some particular truth, forgetful, 
it may be, of great tracts of thought lying to right and to left 
of their path. Born fifty years earlier or fifty years later, the 
same men and women would agonise in a mass over difficulties 
entirely dissimilar, or rejoice together in quite another mode of 
escape from trouble. 

And yet, say the great-grandchildren of Katherine Steuart, 
were not those very days the good old days we sigh for — the 
good old days when the obstacles that lie about our way were 
unthought of, and faith was simple and easy? How vain is 
their dream — faith never was and never will be simple and 
easy, except to a few rare souls who see things instinctively in 
the light of Heaven. Credulity may once have been simple 
and easy, but faith worthy of the name can only exist through 
the overcoming of a thousand hindrances. Does any man ever 
mourn that statesmanship and generalship and seamanship are 
only attainable through a constant struggle with difficulties? 
Does not reason rather tell him that these things are called into 
being through difficulty^ that without the violent opposition of 
parties there is no real statesmanship — without a determined 
enemy there is no generalship — that splendid seamanship is 
brought into action, not by a calm sea, but by tempests and 
contrary winds and a chance of foundering. Such things are, 
and have always been, an achievement — and so is all faith worthy 
of the name. 

As it is perhaps impossible for any of Katherine Steuart's 

descendants to feel the force of the religious difficulties that 

appeared to her well-nigh insuperable, there may be comfort 

for them in the thought that their own great-grandchildren 

17 
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will turn with equal perplexity from the story of their present 
trouble — there may be comfort in the thought that much of 
their darkness may be due to the effect on sensitive spirits of 
the tremendous stress of changing times, or to the want of true 
balance in the statement of the truth by trusted religious 
leaders. Yet although we cannot understand it all now, 
Katherine's difficulties were in their day very real ; they formed 
the stumbling-block agonised over for long months by the great 
and philosophical thinker Robert Haldane; they formed the 
key-note of the preaching of his brother James, whose open-air 
services had moved Edinburgh to the very depths during 
Katherine's stay there as a schoolgirl — ^they were, in short, the 
difficulties of an era when pride reigned supreme throughout the 
world. This girl of an eager and inquiring mind, who certainly 
had never listened in the whitewashed Relief Church of Blair- 
logie to high-sounding discourses in praise of the innate greatness 
and grandeur of the human race, had yet been strongly laid 
hold of by the spirit of her age : pride of intellect and a sense 
of the loftiness and dignity of Man stood in the way — ^the Cross 
was felt to be an offence — ^was needlessly made an offence we 
may allow, by earnest teachers who in their horrified recoil from 
recent exhibitions of human depravity, called upon all men and 
women, not merely to bow humbly before God as sinners, but 
to do violence to their own nature, to deny in themselves a 
single virtue, and in language unreal and unnatural to claim as 
their own a share in all the accumulated and revolting sin of 
the whole race. It surely does not now appear to the most 
penitent soul that conformity to any such ideal of self-abasement 
is a Christian duty, nor does it strike any man sorrowfully con- 
vinced of sin and inability to do right that in seeking the 
forgiveness of God for the sake of Christ his attitude is one 
of well-nigh intolerable humiliation — an attitude to which his 
pride has with difficulty been brought to submit Yet such, 
judging by the rare letters wherein she speaks of her religious 
experience, we find to have been the point of view of Katherine 
Steuart 

As to her deeper feelings, Katherine was very reserved, and 
in later years, when she used to speak to her children of the 
period that elapsed between her return from school and her 
marriage, her reminiscences were all of a light and amusing 
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cast. To her eldest daughter, like herself a woman of strong 
character and keen intellect, she alone revealed her lifelong 
religious difficulties, and with a noble humility learned from 
her first-bom child something of a wider and more joyous 
faith — learned tremblingly to believe that her place was 
not that of a criminal with difficulty forgiven, but that 
of a child well -loved, received with joy into her] Father's 
presence. 

Such was the grave side of Katherine's life in Comtoune, 
but in after times, when her children gathered round her, 
and invited her, as young people will, to speak of her own 
youth, she would slacken the speed of her wheel with a smile, 
and tell them — not of soul-conflicts — but of the days when the 
Simpson girls used to come a-visiting in the Carse. In Brigend, 
pleasant memories still linger of the sensation caused by the 
arrival from Edinburgh of the Simpsons — ^** pretty city girls, 
who after Katherine returned from school often came fluttering 
about the Carse." Ah me, what visit of ours, I wonder, will 
a hundred ^ears hence be spoken of as an epoch-making 
event ? It is indeed hardly possible for the modem mind in an 
age of telegraphs and telephones, of railways and motors, and 
of constant travelling to and fro, fully to understand the 
monotony and dulness of a quiet countryside, or rightly to 
sympathise with the joy occasioned by the arrival of visitors — 
anybody's visitors, for they at once became public property — in 
whose honour parties long spoken of were suddenly arranged, 
for whom silk gowns were turned and retrimmed and new bonnets 
were ordered. Even the descent from the stage-coach, at the 
door of Mason's Inn over in Stirling, of an old lady bound for 
the Carse, with Edinburgh or Glasgow caps of the latest design 
in her bandboxes, was something of an event ; much more so 
the arrival of two strikingly pretty girls attired in the most 
fashionable pelisses and feathered hats. 

When her visitors arrived from Edinburgh, Katherine was 
radiant Books and spinning-wheel were alike thrown aside for 
a time, and heart and soul the serious student entered into 
the round of tea-parties and riding-parties planned throughout 
the whole countryside in honour of her cousins. Invitations 
came pouring in — they had already been pouring in for weeks 
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— from numerous mansions and farmhouses; even from the 
Lake of Menteith in the west they came, and from away beyond 
Falkirk in the east 

Brigend, of course, had the first claim upon those descendants 
of Archibald Ogilvy and Katherine Chrystiesone his spouse ; 
even Coneyhill, in spite of the impatience of Miss Edmond 
and of her brother Mr. James, must be content to wait till the 
great tea-drinking at Aunty Jenny's had taken place in the 
comer-parlour. This pleasant room, filled with the music of 
the Allan, and now reduced to less than a half of its original 
size, witnessed the reconciliation crowned in the happiest 
manner between the two families who in former days had so 
fiercely hated each other for the love of the old house. There, 
flaxen-haired Uncle Robert, his handsome, fresh-coloured £su:e 
beaming with a kindness liable at any moment to be over- 
clouded by sudden gusts of short-lived passion, reverently 
said grace with right hand uplifted. There, gentle Aunty 
Jenny attended to the urn and poured tea into an array of 
handless cups — ^for the first teacups with handles ever seen in 
the Carse of Stirling, and visited by admiring crowds as an 
extraordinary curiosity, were yet to be bestowed by Uncle 
John of Corntoune on his niece Margaret of Brigend on the 
occasion of her marriage ''on a summer evening in 1807." 
There, the two pretty Simpson girls chatted and laughed, 
and by their city airs and graces stole away the hearts of Uncle 
Robert's two sons, and yet smiled almost as bewitchingly on 
their sisters and on cousin Kate Macgibbon from Stirling, a 
young lady already mentioned in these pages as the extremely 
youthful hostess of Mr. James Kennoway and old Miss Lawson, 
when they broke their journey from Glasgow to Lendrum at 
her father's house in June 1793. With the new-comers from 
the metropolis, Miss Macgibbon, who was considered by her 
cousins in the Carse to be somewhat affected and upsetting, 
had much in common, for since the early day that she had 
entertained the sober-minded preacher from Fife, she had been 
caught by the prevailing military fever of the country — had 
indeed by the time of Aunty Jenny's first tea-party in honour 
of the city girls, been wooed and won by an officer stationed in 
Stirling Castle. This red-coated personage, whose name has 
faded from the memory of Brigend, Miss Kate Macgibbon was 
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ere long to accompany on his wanderings in the course of the 
Peninsular War; and finally, rendered still more affected, as 
her stay-at-home relatives considered, by her prolonged resid- 
ence abroad, was once more to find herself seated at hospitable 
Carse dinner-tables, loudly lamenting the light wines of Spain 
and Portugal, to be had in those favoured lands, according to 
Kate, for a penny a bottle. 

At the close of those entertainments in the old house. Uncle 
Robert, as his manner was, conducted family worship with an 
impressive dignity not yet forgotten in his former home. In 
those evening hours, the door of Brigend would at times be 
quietly opened, and neighbours in need of consolation, and even 
chance visitors in the village, would steal in, and take their 
seat uninvited in the comer-parlour. Uncle Robert, a man full 
of goodness and sympathy, knew the special need that drew 
his friends to his house at eventide : he revealed no secrets, but 
with a rare delicacy and judgment he gave his prayer such a 
turn as to suit their case, and laid before God the burden of 
their heart. Of such visitors I have been told in his old home 
by Robert Steuart's granddaughter — told also of the smiling 
entrance one evening at the hour of prayer of two happy girls who 
had no burdens to be remembered. They were going home next 
day after a delightful visit, and on taking leave they mentioned 
with regret that there now only remained for them one last 
morning bathe in the Allan. The master of Brigend, a keen 
fisherman, who knew each eddy and bend of the river by heart, 
held their hands in his, and warned the girls that the season 
was but early, the water cold, and the pool very deep and 
treacherous. They smiled up in his kind face, and one of them 
said lightly, but still not thoughtlessly — " And even if we were 
drowned — ^what death could possibly be easier and more 
pleasant ? " The tragic story is still remembered in the village 
— next evening when the shadows fell, and the neighbours 
gathered themselves together in Brigend, the two bright young 
girls lay cold and dead in a house hard by. 

But this tragedy was not to be for many a year yet — we 
are still in the early years of the century, when Mary and 
Margaret Simpson used to come a-visiting in the Carse, and 
when there was mirth and feasting in Brigend, followed by 
mirth and feasting all over the countryside. After the 
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Steuarts' tea-drinking came the great entertainment at 
Coneyhill in honour of the strangers ; a very superior company 
the Simpsons used to meet at that house, for Miss Edmond 
was considered by all who knew her to be the very pink of 
perfection, and the model of all that a gentlewoman should 
be — and yet, strange to say, it was in the exclusive drde 
at Coneyhill that a ludicrous incident occurred never afterwards 
recalled by Katherine and her cousins without hearty laughter. 
The guests on this particular occasion were numerous, and 
among them there happened to be a certain young man, who 
for some reason could not be passed over, but who most 
certainly was not entitled to mingle in such good society. 
Tea was served in the dining-room, a handsome apartment, 
whose walls in an age when paper-hangings were unknown, 
had recently been distempered in the finest style. The table 
was long and loaded with dainties, the teacups were diminutive 
and of course destitute of handles, Miss Edmond was all 
attention, and the guests, in their very best finery, dying of 
hunger and thirst, as politeness then exacted. The undesirable 
young man, who must have been a person of some consequence 
in his way, as he had a seat of honour beside his hostess, most 
unfortunately was not of a bashful or modest disposition ; on 
the contrary, he was self-possessed and willing to oblige, and 
eager, indeed, it soon appeared, to ingratiate himself with the 
elegant lady at the head of the table. For to the horror of 
Miss Edmond, each time that the undesirable young man had 
occasion, as he constantly had, to hand her the empty teacups 
of the company, he skilfully shot their remaining contents over 
his shoulder into space — or rather, right upon the surface of the 
fine new wall, which rapidly became ornamented by a multitude 
of small dripping stains. In vain Miss Edmond, with as much 
eagerness as was consistent with perfect good-breeding, prayed 
her guest to desist — '* Do not, I beg of you, Sir, trouble yourself. 
I can attend to that myself. I am vastly obliged, but permit 

me — pray Sir *' "Not at all. Ma'am. Not at all, Miss 

Edmond," the young man cheerfully replied, smartly emptying 
yet another teacup over his shoulder. "Do not speak of 
trouble, Ma'am. I assure you I am always delighted to take 
any trouble to oblige the ladies." 

At the tea-table at Coneyhill on that eventful evening, there 
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was seated a certain Miss Eliza Brown from the Falkirk Carse, 
a friend and correspondent of Katherine Steuart, a lively young 
lady, who next morning in Comtoune joined the three girls in a 
great explosion of laughter over the mistaken civility of Miss 
Edmond's beau. For, of course, the undesirable young man 
was a beau — every young man who in those days spoke twice 
to any girl was her beau, whose tender passion, thus quickly 
discerned, immediately became the subject of perpetual raillery 
amongst all the acquaintances of both young people. So 
universal indeed was the odious habit, that one wonders now 
how every dawning inclination of our forefathers was not 
instantly nipped in the bud ; or how incipient love-making could 
ever ripen into a settled purpose of marriage between lovers so 
cruelly tormented. Katherine, in later days, used to speak in 
terms of the strongest reprobation of this custom of her youth ; 
Miss Edmond herself, she would tell, though accounted the 
best bred young woman in the Carse of Stirling, was not free 
from the objectionable habit, and even when servants were in 
the room would utter pleasantries in very questionable taste 
on the subject of love and marriage. 

Miss Eliza Brown's people were as hospitable as everybody 
else in the early eighteen-hundreds, and many a time Katherine 
and her cousins rode eastward in the highest spirits by Stirling 
Bridge towards the Falkirk Carse, to laugh and make merry 
with the Browns ; and as they came cantering home again, late 
in the evening, the three girls, it must be confessed, would laugh 
and make merry over an absurd habit of their hostess. For beside 
Mrs. Brown, on the table, there lay a little hand-bell, originally 
intended for the summoning of a domestic, but which was used 
by the good lady at frequent intervals during the repast to hasten 
the movements of her heavy-footed Phyllis. " Quick, my girl ! " 
Mrs. Brown would exclaim, tinkling the little bell impatiently 
in mid-air ; whilst the dull handmaiden, thus stimulated, broke 
into a temporary trot that shook the whole room and caused 
the best china to rattle on the table. " Quick, my girls ! " one 
of the Simpsons would cry on the homeward ride, and then the 
three young horsewomen, with bursts of laughter, would break 
into a gallop on some long stretch of road lying towards the 
setting sun. 

Farther east still than the Browns, the three girls rode at 
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times to another unknown dwelling-house, so far east indeed 
that the sour and trusted housekeeper of the establishment 
was in the habit of speaking in general terms of the Comtoune 
district as " the Wast Kintra." It was a very long ride to this 
hospitable mansion, but a long ride was in itself so delightful 
that an excursion once planned was not to be lightly re- 
linquished for a little summer rain. So, on one occasion, 
undismayed by the dark shadows on the Ochils and by a 
pattering now and then of raindrops on the window panes, 
Katherine and her cousins mounted their horses and set out 
with merely a pleasing sense of adventure as they glanced 
from time to time at the thunder-clouds resting on the hills. 
Other eyes that summer afternoon were looking out with 
satisfaction on the deepening gloom — " Nae fear o' thir hallicat 
lassies the day," the housekeeper was murmuring to herself, 
as she put on the kettle for her own cup of tea, and sat down 
comfortably to her spinning-wheeL Ere ever the water had 
time to boil, however, a smart rap at the knocker of the front 
door — a most unusual event in that sleepy countryside— caused 
the worthy woman to start in angry alarm. There, at the door, 
were three smiling young ladies, rosy with riding, hung^ry as 
hawks, hardly wet at all, according to their own story — ^soaked 
to the skin, it appeared to the indignant domestic. Hypo- 
critical concealment of bad temper was not one of the vices 
of the faithful and deeply lamented serving-maid of the past, 
and in a very audible tone of voice this specimen of an extinct 
race was overheard by the girls to mutter, as she led the un- 
welcome guests to the parlour, "Wast Kintra fowk maun be 
unco keen o' their tea." 

No account of those old-time tea-drinkings would be 
complete, however, if the parties given in honour of the 
Simpsons in the Relief Manse of Blairlogie were unmentioned. 
In this house Katherine was a favourite, both for her own sake, 
and as the daughter of a busy man who gave much of his 
spare time to the interests of his church and his minister ; in 
this house Katherine was always happy, for at the table of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wat^ she met college-bred men whose thoughts 
were full of the great subjects then so deeply agitating all 
thinking minds. Even the Simpson girls, much as they preferred 
epaulettes and red coats to cambric bands and black coats, 
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found those tea-parties of Mrs. Watt very tolerable — more than 
tolerable, indeed, after the new Relief minister of St. Looms and 
his wife appeared on the scene. 

Katherine well remembered that first meeting at the Manse of 
Blairlogie with the friends whose influence on her future life 
was to be so great. It took place in the autumn of 1803, in a 
time of tremendous excitement, when the arrival of the army 
of Napoleon Bonaparte on our shores was daily looked for ; 
in a time when the children of the Carse used to wake up in a 
fright through the night, screaming because they were sure they 
heard the French rattling at the door; in a time when the 
inhabitants of Dunblane as one man flew to arms at the sound 
of a shot — fired, it was afterwards learned, by a cautious 
sportsman unwilling to carry his loaded gun into his own house. 
Almost daily Laird Steuart had been drilling all the time of 
that visit of the Simpson girls, with the yeomanry over at 
Stirling, returning home only to throw aside his uniform and 
hastily to don his working clothes — then all the rest of the 
day and far on into the night the sound was heard in 
Comtoune of many flails falling in measured rhythm on the 
newly reaped com, for " Gentlemen and Farmers had been 
most strongly recommended to order their grain to be threshed at 
once, so that in case of Invasion it might more easily be carried 
away to a place of safety." 

When at last the corn was all threshed, and ready to be 
conveyed elsewhere at a moment's notice, then Laird Steuart 
had leisure to accompany the three girls to Blairlogie Manse. 
The orchard and hedge in front of Comtoune were now almost 
leafless ; across the plain, Stirling Castle stood out clear and 
sharp against the frosty sky ; and as the party bent on pleasure 
left the farmhouse, their eyes all turned sharply — as all eyes 
in the Carse turned continually in those days — ^towards a new 
and strange object on the summit of the irregular buildings 
that crowned the great rock — ^two long and high beams placed 
cross-wise, after the fashion of a St. Andrew's cross. On 
Edinburgh Castle, and on heights all over the country, similar 
erections had been placed, and when the great invading force 
landed, as it might at any moment, Stirling would hoist her 
signals, and guns would fire slowly, one in every five minutes, 
until the next station replied. All over the country the people 
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had the signals by heart — one ball hoisted on one of the huge 
beams should mean that troops and volunteers were at once to 
assemble at the rendezvous with carts and horses ; two balls, one 
on each beam, intimated that live stock was to be driven to the 
rendezvous. If these signals were lowered, and flags hoisted in 
their place, then the previous orders were countermanded, and 
at night great iron baskets containing fire were to be used 
instead of balls. 

The signals being all right that day on Stirling Castle, the 
farmer and the three girls walked briskly across the stubble 
fields of the level Carse, discussing as they went the terrible 
news just brought to Leith by a gentleman who left Amsterdam 
in a Prussian galliot on Thursday last — ^''it is expected," this 
individual had asserted, '' that the Invasion will take place on a 
grand scale at once from all the possible points of departure, 
and be directed against every available part of our coast from 
Scotland to Land's End." By the time the little company were 
wending their way under the shade of the Abbey Craig, their 
faces were serious enough, although they were bound for a 
merry-making; and it was a relief when, all at once, their 
thoughts were diverted by the sound of a horse coming up 
behind them at a lumbering trot — a dapple-grey horse, it proved 
to be, bearing a gentleman and his wife in the direction of the 
village of Blairlogie. The farmer, after keenly scrutinising the 
steed, glanced at the pleasant countenance of the foremost rider, 
and remarked in a low tone to his companions that he would 
warrant that was the new minister but just settled in the Relief 
Church of St Looms, away to the south, in the Glasgow 
direction. He had heard tell of that queer election — the people 
had thoughts of two others as well, and in order to get out of 
the difficulty had given their votes by dividing themselves into 
three groups on the grass of the Kirk Park, and as one of the 
groups was much larger than the others — that had settled the 
matter. 

It turned out that this guess of Laird Steuart was correct, 
for as the Corntoune party approached the manse at the foot of 
the hills, they met the dapple-grey horse being led to its stable, 
and shortly afterwards, when the girls entered the parlour, they 
were introduced by their host and hostess to Mr. and Mrs. 
Maclellan of St. Looms — a couple who some time ago rode 
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pillion out of our story on their wedding-day, and who now in 
like manner ride into it again, both smiling and pleasant as of 
yore, yet paler and thinner, and bearing on their faces the un- 
mistakable impress of the hard times through which they have 
passed. 



CHAPTER XXII 
IN ST. LOOMS AND IN CORNTOUNE 

MANY and bitter had been the tears shed by James and 
Marjory Maclellan, in the humble little manse they had 
talked of with such delight on the bench beside the Clyde in the 
grounds of Stobcross House. 

This sad state of things had not been brought about by any 
fault of the minister most assuredly, for he was an excellent 
man, a good, plain preacher, and endowed with a very special 
gift of managing his fellow-men ; it was not the fault of the 
young vrife, all unselfishness and eagerness to help ; it was not 
the fault of the people of the Relief, loyal, intelligent weavers, 
devoted to the man of their choice. The difficulty was that the 
stipend was so utterly inadequate that even before the great 
famine — ^the Dear Years, as the country people called that 
terrible time — the struggle in the manse between starvation and 
debt was continual ; nor could the congregation, in spite of 
strenuous efforts, afford to make a better provision for their 
minister. For in those days, come what might, the power of 
Bonaparte must be crushed ; the lot had fallen to many of the 
men and lads of Sunnybrae, and they were off to the war, 
leaving the women and children to starve at home. In those 
days when the Army and Militia estimates for one year were 
above eighteen millions and a half, the poverty-stricken people 
would learn with horror that a new loan of twenty millions was 
to be raised ; and that in order to meet the interest upon that 
loan, not only was the hated income-tax to be continuifcd, new 
burdens to the amount of at least one million a year were to be 
imposed. Already hats, ribbons, calicoes, candles, bricks, tiles, 
windows, paper, tea, sugar, soap, salt, and many other things 
were taxed — ^what was to come next? the people asked each 
other in dismay. 

a68 
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To complete this misery came the Dear Years, the famine 
that drove the people to a dumb revolt, for they knew that there 
was plenty of grain somewhere in the world ; only the class who, 
without any reference to the nation at large, made the laws 
had decreed that until they themselves and the tenants on their 
farms were enriched the country should starve. The Relief 
minister and his family suffered as severely as any of their 
famishing neighbours. Of the three children bom at Sunnybrae, 
one died and was buried in the churchyard at the top of the 
hill above the village, and the father and mother looked with 
apprehension at the survivors, who were sickly and underfed : 
the day came indeed when the man that had spent eight long 
years in preparation for the work of the ministry, on an occasion 
of sudden illness, found himself compelled, reluctantly and with 
shame, to borrow a few shillings from a neighbour. 

Yet there was worse to come. Till the time of the death of 
his little son, there had at least been peace in the congregation, 
but soon after the funeral the minister lost heart and gave way 
to actual despair ; for it was then that for some reason ecclesi- 
astical disaffection was forced upon the peaceful village from 
the outside, and invading hosts of Burghers and Antiburghers, 
Lifters and Anti-Lifters and Seceders, original or the reverse, 
pitched four rival tents within hearing of the Parish and Relief 
Churches, and vehemently denounced each the mote in the 
eye of the other. The iron then entered into the soul of James 
Maclellan, and bowing his head upon his study desk he wept 
bitterly. He had come to Sunnybrae with such prayers and 
such high hopes, his heart so full of earnest longing to serve God 
and to preach the glorious gospel — now, his wife and children 
were starving before his eyes, his purse was empty, his cupboard 
was bare, and his only hope of keeping the little congregation 
together, and of thereby raising his stipend above starvation 
point, was to set up a fifth tent on the green, and to spend his 
life in splitting hairs, and in refuting errors which common 
sense and an uncommon sense of humour, even then present 
with him in the depths of misery, told him were of next to 
no importance on earth, and of no importance whatever in 
heaven. 

Then suddenly resolution came to the tormented minister. 
No man, fortunately, could compel him to remain in such a 
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position ; nor was it his duty in the sight of God, he was 
convinced, to continue in the ministry in such circumstances — 
he would emigrate to America with his family, and b^n life 
there in any capacity that offered. A horse was borrowed, and 
Mr. Maclellan set out for Glasgow, there to give in his resignation 
at a meeting of Presbytery : it may be that he was an inattentive 
rider on that melancholy journey; in any case the animal 
stumbled, and he was thrown. Towards evening he was carried 
back to his manse in the extreme of misery, with a badly broken 
leg ; yet this accident, that at the time seemed the very climax 
of distress, in the end proved a blessing in disguise, for it made 
emigration an impossibility, and before Mr. Maclellan had 
thoroughly recovered, the unanimous call arrived at Sunnybrae 
from tiie large and flourishing Relief congregation of St. 
Looms. 

In the late autumn of 1803, in the time of expected Invasion, 
the Maclellans with sad but thankful hearts left Sunnybrae. 
For once there was no cheerful clatter of looms from the white- 
washed cottages, for all the weavers were at their doors waiting 
with melancholy faces to bid their minister good-bye. Then 
the long winding street and the old church and churchyard at 
the top of the brae were hidden from view by a turn of the road ; 
and the little string of carts laden with household furniture, and 
the old-fashioned gig lent by some kindly farmer, jogged slowly 
along in the faint sunshine, mile after mile, all day long, among 
rounded hills, yellow with withered grass, with running streams 
between, and here and there a farmhouse nestling in some 
sheltered hollow. Higher and still higher they went their way 
into the very heart of the Heatherlands ; and even as they 
breathed that air of surpassing purity and lightness, the keen- 
ness of their sorrow passed away, and the charm of that solitary 
place brought peace and consolation into the very souls of the 
half-starved minister and his wife. It seemed almost as if they 
had been bom into a new world when, towards the setting of 
the sun, James and Marjory Maclellan found themselves and 
their children welcomed by new friends into a new home — no 
humble cottage this time, but a house of singularly handsome 
proportions, standing in the same park, and shaded by the same 
huge ash trees as the homely, whitewashed Relief Church of 
St. Looms. 
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In the new home, the pale-faced children and their mother 
were soon restored to health and strength, and Mr. Maclellan, 
relieved from a heart-breaking load of anxiety and poverty, set 
about the lengthened task of making the acquaintance of his 
large congregation, with that simple-hearted mingling of prayer- 
ful earnestness and of boyish high spirits and fun, that made 
him so attractive then and in later life. He was a bom pastor, 
methodical, punctual, genial, shrewd and urbane — the old- 
fashioned word just suits this old-time Relief minister — gifted, 
moreover, in a manner that seemed to others to be little short 
of miraculous, with an unfailing memory for faces and names, a 
fortunate circumstance indeed for a stranger suddenly intro- 
duced into a parish so populous and extensive. 

In a wonderfully short time, Mr. Maclellan knew by name 
and by sight all the Jockeys and Jennys of the countryside, and 
could have passed with honours an examination as to the 
wages and number of children of all the miners and weavers 
and nailers and hinds, whose habit it was of an evening to 
squat on the ground about the turnpike gate at the meeting of 
the two great highroads to the south of St Looms. This 
idling and gossiping about the turnpike hardly annoyed the 
new-comer as intensely as it had the parish minister when first 
he entered on his duties : to the Rev. Dr. Spencer, a sarcastic 
man, and a man of a caustic tongue, those evening assemblies 
of the working-men for open-air converse, and their undignified, 
crouching attitude, copied from the miners, seemed to be 
altogether unworthy. He indeed remonstrated with them 
sharply; and on one occasion, as is still remembered in St. 
Looms, he looked back scornfully at his parishioners, and 
called out over his shoulder to the squatters — "At least, ye 
micht hae eggs ahint ye." The men laughed at this sally, and 
so did the new Relief minister when he heard the story ; and 
yet he did not take a leaf out of the parish minister's book : 
sarcasm and caustic remarks were not at all in the line of Mr. 
Maclellan. On the contrary, in those early days he would 
stand chatting pleasantly with the men at the turnpike, from 
which place he returned home on one occasion in a mirthful 
mood. This little incident it is difficult to reconcile with the 
innate respect for their superiors, and especially towards the 
ministry, spoken of by the elders — ^but Mr. Maclellan's hearing 
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was goody and as he turned away from the sqoattii^ gnNtp, he 
had overheard one weaver reoiark to another in a wdl-pleascd 
tone of commendation — ** Cccvil deevil ! " 

One other little story, the minister used to tdl of the days 
when he first visited his people in St Looms. In Nol i Shuttle 
Raw — a street having cottages on one side only, and these 
occupied entirely by the families of weavers — Mr. Maclellan 
was most cordisilly received by the goodwife in her Sunday 
best, and was presented ere long with a small glass of wfaisl^ 
placed upon a salver which consisted of a farl, or oatmeal cake. 
As in duty bound, the new minister broke off a fragment (^ the 
salver, and after partaking of it and of the whisky, exhorted, 
prayed, and departed. On entering Na 2 Shuttle Raw, 
another goodwife in her best braws welcomed the minister, and 
speedily produced another farl, having in its centre another glass 
of whisky, which the visitor took between his finger and thumb 
with a smile, at first merely polite, but quickly broadening into 
a gleam of genuine amusement — ^for the glass was hot After 
prayer and exhortation, Mr. Maclellan departed from No. 2 
and entered No. 3, just as the newly-washed windlass was 
handed in by a back window, and in this house precisely the 
same ceremonial was enacted. I must confess that I do not 
exactly see how a Relief minister, or indeed any other mortal, 
could possibly be in a strictly sober condition by the time that 
he issued from No. 10, or No. 11, Shuttle Raw: like the 
grandfather of a later visitor to the village of St. Looms, 
however, who was in the habit of avoiding intoxication by 
surreptitiously pouring the liquor forced upon him into his 
capacious top-boots, Mr. Maclellan may have had some device 
of his own for stopping short of excess — in any case, so the 
story goes, he found himself in course of time seated in the very 
last cottage. Here the goodwife, after respectful salutation, 
presented to the minister the inevitable farl supporting the hot 
wineglass, which, as the visitor had made his way along the 
street by the front of the houses, swiftly washed and rubbed up, 
had been handed from one back window to another from end 
to end of the Shuttle Raw— on its last journey, most un- 
fortunately, as it turned out. For the poor minister, sick of 
oatmeal cake and whisky, in attempting to break off as small a 
fragment as possible, inadvertently split the farl in twain, with 
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the result that the glass fell upon the stone floor, and was 
smashed in pieces. Anguish was depicted on the countenance 
of the weaver's wife, an anguish too deep for polite conceal- 
ment — "Losh, peety me! Minister," she exclaimed; "what 
haeye dune? That's Lucky Maclaverty's gless — the ae gless 
in the Shuttle Raw." 

To the door of the Relief manse of St. Looms,*after the new 
minister and his wife had fairly settled down, there came now and 
then a rider — Miss Steuart from the Corntoune Carse, with her 
wallet to borrow books ; and come when she liked she was ever 
welcome. A warm friendship, indeed, in time sprang up on 
both sides, and some of Katherine's happiest hours were spent 
in the spacious parlour of the Maclellans ; with them alone, or 
on more formal occasions with the circle of ministers who so 
frequently assembled there to talk with grave faces of Bonaparte 
and his Invasion-r-of the awful state of their country, whose 
very existence in those years was at stake — and of the last 
number of Mr. Jeffrey's now famous Edinburgh Review. For 
those Relief ministers to a man were ardent Whigs, and 
although they were agreed that until the war was at an end 
nothing whatever could be done in the way of Reform, they yet 
followed with the keenest interest and sympathy the noble 
efforts of Mr. Jeffrey and his little band of advocates and 
literary men, already cautiously working for the great cause. 
They had a well-worn formula, those Relief ministers, at which 
Katherine smiled to herself. As they eagerly turned to the 
discussion of the subject in their eyes so all-important — and of 
many other subjects hardly less deserving of attention — "In 
approaching this matter," they would exclaim one to another — 
"for heaven's sake, let us for a moment forget the French 
Revolution." Katherine could not but smile, although she 
was heart and soul on the side of the Relief ministers, for a 
hundred times at least she had heard in Tory circles another 
formula uttered in tones no less solemn and convinced — 
" And now, gentlemen, before discussing this great question — 
let us never forget for a moment the recent awful Revolution 
in France." 

By those ministers who used to assemble in the Relief 
Manse of St. Looms, Miss Steuart's extreme intelligence and 
ready power of expression were greatly admired, but whether 
18 
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had been involved ever since the commencement of the 
century. 

Sometimes indeed, Katherine would, at the beginning of the 
laird's visits, desert the parlour, and retire to her own room, for 
she knew well that a father finds his best listener in the lover of 
his daughter : she would cover her ears with her hands, and 
bending over her book try to forget in the interest of its pages 
the angry snatches of conversation that sprang like rockets 
through the floor — ^ George Robertson . • . Alexander Wingate 
of Hungrykerse . . . Lord Robertson . . . the Auld Fifteen . . . 
Mr. Grieg . . . Mr. Forman . . . deduction of poor's money out 
of my lands, two and fourpence halfpenny . . . schoolmaster's 
salary . . . augmentation . . . Candlemas and Lammas one 
pound, no shillings and eleven-pence halfpenny." . . . No, it 
was of no use — she must go downstairs. She did so, and found 
her father in cloak and top-boots ready for riding ; and heard 
him remark in a determined voice as he clasped Laird 
Drummond^s hand in a cordial farewell — "The clause in the 
Feu Contract is so clearly in my favour that there can be no 
dubiety on the point I conceive that the phrase Minister's 
Stipend comprehends all augmentation whatever." 

Katherine's lover, pressing the hand of Laird Steuart, most 
warmly agreed with his departing host that on that point at 
least there could be no doubt whatever. Then as the door 
closed, with a happy smile on his wearied, good-natured face, he 
turned him towards his peerless Dulcinea, who seated herself 
carelessly at her spinning-wheel by the fireside. It was the 
pleasure of those young persons — that is to say, it was 
Katherine's pleasure, and whatever pleased her pleased her 
adoring lover — at times to conduct their courting on a somewhat 
novel principle, by lengthened quotations, namely, from some 
romantic work studied at the same time by man and maiden — 
very oflen from the pages of Don Quixote. 

Katherine looked her best as she sat spinning by the fire, 
and drawing out the lint or wool with her lovely slender hands. 
Perhaps she was aware of the fact, for in later days, when her 
daughters, after listening to tales of the beauty of the Simpson 
girls, would question their mother as to her own share of good 
looks in the past, she would alwa)rs reply with a significant little 
gesture — " I was considered to have a fine arm and hand." Yet 
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she was not vain of her personal appearance ; she had no reason 
to be so, for although her figure was very stately, her face at best 
was not more than comely, though in the highest degree clever 
and intelligent. But to her faithful lover Katherine was lovely, 
and in all the countryside he saw no face that pleased him half 
so well as hers, with its striking contrast of healthy paleness of 
complexion and of clustering masses of dark hair, shading a pair 
of penetrating blue eyes of a singularly piercing blue. The 
girl's admirer was only expressing his real opinion when, after 
a period of adoring silence, he began, as his custom was, to 
compliment his love from the pages of his favourite author — 
" Nature," he declared, " hath not placed anything in Duldnea 
that is not perfect and well finished. Dulcinea, sole refuge of 
my hopes, I contemplate as a lady endowed with all those parts 
which make her famous ; beauty without stain, gravity without 
haughtiness, lovingness with modesty, courtesy with good- 
breeding. Dulcinea has qualities that might raise her to be a 
crowned and sceptred queen." 

" A poor country girl, a village slattern," quoted Katherine 
with a laugh, foot and fingers busy as ever with her spinning- 
wheel. 

" Duldnea del Toboso," exclaimed Laird Drummond, " is one 
to whom all Spain has given the palm of beauty. Sancho boy, 
take me to the palace of Dulcinea." 

" To what place am I to take you ? " said Katherine, readily 
taking up the character of Sancho. '' That in which I saw her 
last was but a very little place." 

"I will declare," continued her admirer, "and will ever 
maintain respecting the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, the 
sole mistress of my thoughts, all that I have already said. 
No one on earth can separate me fi'om the adoration of her 
whom I hold engraved and printed on my heart's core, for 
wherever thou art, thou art mine, and wherever I may be, I 
am thine." 

*' I also have heard of this Don Quixote," said Katherine, 
with a mocking smile, " and that his dame is one Dulcinea del 
Toboso." 

So lovers went on with their nonsense a hundred and odd 
years ago — and yet in the end, let Katherine do what she pleased 
to avert the crisis. Laird Drummond suddenly throwing off his 
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assumed character of noble crack-brained knight, would drop 
upon his knees, as sane men did in those days, and in no flo\u:ing 
periods, but in the tender Doric of his native land, besought — 
not the peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, but plain Kate Steuart of 
Corntoune to consent to be his wife. 



CHAPTER XXlII 
IN TIME OF EXPECTED INVASION 

IN the year 1804, when Invasion was daily looked for, our 
forefathers lived in a state of ferment and excitement 
beyond all description. More than ever they enrolled them- 
selves as volunteers ; they marched and drilled ; they observed 
solemn Fast Days; they frequented theatres wherein the 
character of Bonaparte was portrayed in the darkest colours ; 
they collected money for the soldiers and sailors ; they thought, 
they dreamed, they preached, they wrote, they spoke, they read, 
of nothing but Invasion. 

The booksellers' shops were then a sight to be seen. From 
the small-paned windows, the classics of English literature had 
been contemptuously removed in a body to the back premises, 
and in their place were ranged in rows, or piled up mountains 
high, hundreds of sermons, political pamphlets and lampoons 
with brightly coloured caricatures, together with poems, songs, 
and dramas by the dozen, not to speak of volumes dealing with 
the situation from a military point of view. 

Even Mrs. Gilmour, although not literary in her tastes, and 
busily occupied just then with preparations for her daughter 
Elizabeth's approaching visit to the east country, could not in 
the b^inning of 1804 pass the shop of the principal Greenock 
bookseller without a pause, for the very titles of those piled-up 
sermons and pamphlets brought fresh courage to the heart in 
a time of inconceivable alarm and disquietude. There, in the 
place of honour, in the very middle of the middle pane, stood 
the fine discourse, of late delivered in the old West Kirk by her 
own Mr. Steel — Obedience to Government^ Reverence for the 
Constitution and Resistance to Bonaparte^ was its well-sounding 
title; whilst to right and to left were ranged other bright 
examples of local talent in the shape of To your Tents, 
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O Britons^ by the Burgher minister, and The Day of Alarm-- 
an Appeal to the Public Spirit of Great Britain^ an equally 
stirring address printed and published by the unanimous 
entreaty of the Antiburgher congr^[ation. 

But not only were the loyal clergy of Greenock represented 
in that shop window — sermons of Bishops and Archbishops of 
the Church of England, of Wesleyans, Baptists, Unitarians, 
Congregationalists, Roman Catholics, and Jews were ranged 
there, with titles blood-curdling or consolatory, as the case might 
be — The Warning Drum^ a Call to the People of Great Britain 
to resist Invaders — What have we to Fight for f — Strike or Die ! — 
The Sword of Gideon — The Christian Panoply — The Alarming 
Crisis — Unanimity Recommended — The Country in Arms, or no 
Danger from Invasion — Resist or be Ruined. 

On the shelf below were the political pamphlets — Vain 
Boastings of Frenchmen — Letters from Satan to Bonaparte — The 
Necessity for Sunday Drills — Footsteps of Blood— A Plan for the 
Safe Removed of Inhabitants from Towns and Villages on the 
Coast, in case of Invasion — The Cannibal^ Progress, or the 
dreadful Horrors of French Invasion. On the shelf above were 
dramas, poems and songs innumerable — ''Bonaparte, or the 
Freebooter" — " Bonaparte's Soliloquy on the Invasion of Britain, 
an Essay in Blank Verse" — "The Crisis of Britain, a Poem on 
the Menaced Invasion " — ^" The War-Offering, a small Collection 
of Songs dedicated to Bonaparte " — " Cupid turned Volunteer " 
— "Boney and Tally, with a Caricature coloured"— "A Dive 
into Bonaparte's Councils" — "John Bull's Answer to Bona- 
parte's Declaration that Britain is not equal to France, a 
fashionable new Song " — ^" Britannicus to Bonaparte, an Heroic 
Epistle" — and dozens more. It was a splendid sight that 
bookseller's window : conclusive proof, if such were needed, of 
the piety, patriotism, sarcastic wit and dauntless courage of a 
great and united people — yet the trail of the serpent was there, for 
in the midst of the military works with their calm and reassuring 
titles, faded by long exposure, crushed out of shape and upside- 
down, as Mrs. Gilmour noted with pleasure, even as she frowned 
to see it there at all, stood a solitary, stray copy of A Plan for a 
Female Association for preserving Liberty and Property. Really, 
the lady ejaculated, as she crossed the street, and entered the 
draper's shop— really, what was the world coming to? Could 
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women not trust men to look after their own liberty and 
property? 

We may smile now at all that frenzied literature of more 
than a hundred years ago — as our successors in the great battle- 
field will smile a century hence over a collection of our old 
sermons, pamphlets, and war-songs — but what an awful time 
that was in the annals of our country 1 An awful time — and 
yet, the strangest thing of all is that through the unearthly 
months of waiting for the Invasion of Britain by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, the under-current of everyday life went on as usual. 
The year 1803 that our forefathers thought would have been so 
momentous had died away in dread, and 1804 had broken 
stormy and cold upon an expectant country — a haunting fear 
might overshadow the land, and men might be swept away in 
hundreds and thousands from their homes, to swell the ranks of 
the militia, and to return no more ; and yet a minister's wife in 
an east-country manse could bethink herself of inviting a pretty 
young lady friend to travel from the west to make things more 
cheerful for herself and her husband in the dull winter months. 
Of one such case, at all events, I know, for it was in the very 
beginning of the year 1804, ^^ Miss Mary Gilmour used to tell, 
when the French were expected to land any day, that her 
eldest sister Elizabeth paid rather a long visit to some intimate 
friends of her mother, the Rev. Allan Maclean and Mrs. Maclean 
of Dunfermline, 

Immediately before the seventeen-year-old Elizabeth Gilmour 
started under a suitable escort from her native place, she attended 
with her family a great field-day of the Greenock Volunteers, 
and heard the colonel reading aloud to his regiment the letter 
of General Wemyss announcing that the embarkation of the 
enemy being in great forwardness, he had taken measures to 
provide horses and waggons for the conveyance of artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage at the first alarm. Then Elizabeth, 
who in those days might have been no mere privateersman's 
daughter, but a young reigning sovereign on a royal progress 
through her dominions in a time of war, took her seat in the 
coach for Glasgow, and drove briskly along by the lovely 
riverside. 

The young girl, well wrapped up in pelisse and shawls, as 
soon as the coach had rattled through the narrow streets, looked 
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of Commons, and it was arranged, so the Editor declared, that 
in case of Invasion the Queen and the Princesses should proceed 
to Hartlebury Castle. 

There mi|^t be no real freedom of the Press in those old 
days, but in one respect the Press had all the freedom that the 
keenest Whig could desire — the freedom to abuse Boney and 
the French to its heart's content. Those old-time writers 
certainly threw their whole souls into that branch of their 
business, and so fierce was their hatred that never once in that 
newspaper held by Mr. Maclean did they call Bonaparte simply 
by his own name. He was in these columns ''die infamous 
author of all these horrors " — ** the atrocious adventurer " — ** the 
vile usurper" — " the unprincipled impostor" — ^and at times, when 
plain prose was felt to be insufficient for the expression of their 
loathing, those journalists of old would relieve the bitterness of 
their spirit by gliding into verse — " From a Corsican dunghill, 
this Fungus did spring," they wrote, and so on for some twenty 
or thirty impassioned stanzas. 

Seating himself beside Mrs. Maclean and Elizabeth on that 
wild and storihy winter evening, the minister of the old Abbey 
Church began to read aloud, much to the satisfaction of matron 
and maid, certain of the boastful and bragging utterances so 
dear to the patriots of the day — ^** We have pleasure in contrast- 
ing in this matter of the prisoners of war, British humanity with 
French cruelty," etc. etc. "It is creditable to the British 
character that the yearly amount of the public charities in this 
country exceed the annual revenue of the French by several 
thousands pounds," etc. etc. Then turning to the leading 
article, Mr. Maclean began in a solemn voice to read these words 
of doubtful consolation — 

" Dark as is the cloud which hangs over Britain, her sun has 
not yet set : the rainbow is seen in the cloud, as the sign that it 
shall not burst in deluge, but shall descend in gentle showers. . . . 
If Invasion had taken place a few years earlier, when a great 
proportion of the people, like those of many other nations, were 
intoxicated with French Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, and 
when sedition prevailed throughout the Empire, the deluded 
people most probably would have received with open arms that 
Liberty which would have made them the most abject and 
miserable Slaves^ but now 
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But now — on the outside gravel were heard the steps of one, 
as it were, fleeing from the Avenger of Blood. A hasty hand 
began violently to agitate the knocker, then the owner of the 
hand, repenting of such loss of time, instantaneously desisted 
and was heard to spring into the hall. Almost simultaneously 
with the noisy opening of the front dpor, the door of the 
drawing-room swung back to its widest extent, and a singular 
figure, at one bound, stood panting for breath in the middle of 
the floor — a plain-looking young man in gold spectacles, in a 
great state of excitement, muflled up about the shoulders in a 
scarlet plaid, and dripping with half-melted snow. The appear- 
ance of the stranger was positively alarming, for his face, 
naturally pale, was livid with cold ; whilst as to the head, he was 
coloured like a clown, for the thick hair that stood straight up 
from his forehead was half white with powder, and half red 
where its original hue had been restored by the fury of the 
elements. 

In far less time than it has taken me to write down this 
unflattering description, the young man had met the mild, 
astonished eyes of Elizabeth Gilmour — an angel of sweetness 
and beauty she appeared to him even in that moment of 
agitation — and with lightning-like agility he had dashed from 
the drawing-room, exclaiming as he went — "The fire-beacons 
are blazing in the south country, and the French have landed ! '' 

Elizabeth never afterwards could understand how it was that 
at such an awful moment her heart was not entirely absorbed by 
patriotism, but that, on the contrary, two entirely distinct trains 
of thought had been carried on almost simultaneously in her 
mind. She was remarkably courageous, perhaps that accounted 
for her singular composure — at all events, the startling news of 
Invasion did not deprive her of the powers of observation and 
criticism, and when at a later date she was tenderly pressed by 
the Rev. Richard Kennoway to tell him what she could possibly 
have been thinking of when she raised her soft hazel eyes so 
sweetly to his that first evening in the manse of Dunfermline, 
she laughed a little, and made answer — " I was thinking — are 
you sure you really want to know ? — I was thinking — ^well, you 
are the ugliest fellow I have ever seen." Quick as lightning 
had come the news of Invasion which ought to have caused any 
Female of Sensibility to swoon on the spot, yet Elizabeth, 
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although awe-struck, was perfectly composed, and so thoroughly 
mistress of herself as to remark inwardly when the stranger 
speedily reappeared in the drawing-room, hastily smartened up 
and divested of the horribly unbecoming scarlet plaid — ^ Yes, 
you are ugly — but did anybody ever see such a beautiful 
figure?" 

Tea was brought in, and they all sat down to discuss the 
agitating news, or rather the confused rumour of agitating news, 
just brought into Dunfermline, after the mail-coach had come 
and gone, by a respectable merchant — this testimonial of 
character was never by any chance omitted in any of the old 
newspaper reports — ^travelling on important business on horse- 
back from Edinbui^h by way of the North and South Ferries. 
Little was known, except that the fire-beacon on St. Abb's 
Head had been seen blazing by a respectable sea-captain, who 
had just arrived that afternoon in Leith from Rotterdam, whilst 
the respectable merchant had further been informed by a 
respectable customer, who had the news from a respectable 
gentleman of his acquaintance, that troops were already pouring 
into Dalkeith from the south. 

Two or three more excited hands now in quick succession 
thundered at the manse knocker; and two or three other 
ministers, not quite so dripping wet, but nearly as excited as 
Mr. Kennoway of Spinnington, bounced into Mrs. Maclean's 
drawing-room, each exclaiming as a first salutation — "The 
fire-beacons are blazing in the south country, and the French 
are landed ! " 

More tea was sent for, and they all sat round the table, the 
babel of their voices rising above the gusts of wind that shook 
the very house. Each minister was more blood-thirsty and 
belligerent than his fellow ; Mrs. Maclean behind the urn was 
almost hysterical ; Elizabeth Gilmour alone of all the company 
retained her composure. Our friend Richard Kennoway 
observed this calm with astonishment and admiration, for in 
his mind also two trains of thought and emotion were strangely 
mingled on that eventful winter evening. Hatred of Boney and 
a burning desire to slay the French alternated with amazement 
— here, in the midst of excitement and alarm, was a young girl, 
whose singularly sweet and thoughtful face might well be intro- 
duced into an allegorical picture as the personification of Peace. 
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The more the young minister looked, the more the cocked-hat 
and the folded arms of the infamous usurper faded into the 
background, and the more strongly did he become convinced 
that the rise of tyrants and the fall of nations were as nothing 
weighed in the balance with a pair of gentle hazel eyes shaded 
by a profusion of auburn ringlets, and an air of serenity and 
dignity on a pretty, blooming face of a perfect oval. Lovers, it 
may be suggested, are prone to exaggerate, yet, after all, 
Richard's opinion may have been correct — at all events, he 
never afterwards changed his mind. 

As for Elizabeth (whose peaceful face belied her, for her 
heart was heavy within her at the thought that the French had 
landed) she had not in the least fallen in love at first sight on 
the evening of the famous Alarm. She had not fallen in love ; 
yet, mingled with the undercurrent of her painful thought, there 
was a certain interest and anxiety in her mind concerning the 
stranger minister who had leaped so unceremoniously into her 
life. She had heard Mr. Kennoway spoken of by Mr. and 
Mrs. Maclean as a personal friend of their own, and as a remark- 
ably fine preacher — how alarmed, then, they must have been to 
see him look so ill and so strange on his first arrival, and how 
melancholy it would be if the valuable life of so popular a 
minister — not a young man, to be sure, for Mrs. Maclean had 
mentioned that his age must be somewhere about nine-and- 
twenty or thirty, yet still a man not really old — should be 
endangered by exposure to the cold and wet of such a terrible 
night. So the pretty seventeen-year-old girl meditated, looking 
frequently the while towards the plain-looking young man, with 
an expression of such kindness and interest that the Rev, 
Richard — the least conceited of men — really began to hope 
that he was making a favourable impression on this sweet 
reature. 

As the evening wore on — for the ministers all stayed to 
supper — Elizabeth, reassured by Mr. Kennoway's extreme 
liveliness, which was quite inconsistent with ill-health, began to 
perceive that the new acquaintance whose first appearance had 
horrified her, was a most attractive man. At that gathering in 
the manse of Dunfermline, Mr. Kennoway was indeed the light 
of the evening, as he generally was in any society, for he was 
modest and gay and clever ; if possible, he disagreed with no 
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man ; his ringing and gleeful laugh would have moved the most 
doleful company to mirth, and he had a brightness and vivacity 
of manner and a frequency of gesture far more characteristic of 
the French foe than of a sober-minded Scot Under the 
influence of their brother of Spinnington, the other ministers 
became more and more cheerful as the evening advanced ; they 
slaughtered the infamous Boney and his odious compatriots to 
their heart's content; they boasted of their nation's prowess; 
they toasted King George and the Glorious Constitution in 
bumpers of whisky toddy. Success in the coming struggle was 
certain, for the country was now united, and the people, thanks 
to the wise severity of the Government, no longer hankered 
after so-called Reform, but were sound to the core. How well 
it was, as the leading article of the Trumpeter^ so abruptly 
interrupted by Mr. Kennoway's wild appearance on the scene, 
wisely remarked, that this Invasion had not taken place a few 
years earlier, before Muir and his fellow-conspirators had been 
shipped off to Botany Bay, when sedition prevailed throughout 
the whole Empire, and when a great proportion of the people of 
England and Scotland were intoxicated with French Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity. Bonaparte, as was well known, at the 
present awful crisis counted on being received with open arms 
by such deluded wretches, but the infamous adventurer little 
knew the change that a few short years of judicious severity 
had wrought in Great Britain. Here fresh toddy was brewed, 
and with deep groans, the company of ministers, and even 
Mrs. Maclean and Elizabeth in modest sips, drank confusion to 
the vile Corsican Fungus. 

When, tolerably late that night, lantern in hand, the Rev. 
Richard Kennoway started cheerfully on his walk home to the 
manse of Spinnington, the weather had somewhat improved. 
The violence of the wind had abated, and the sloppy snow had 
given place to a slight powdery fall that promised before 
morning to whiten the country. The air was sharp and 
exhilarating, and as the young minister walked briskly along 
between the hedgerows, in spite of the danger to his country, 
his heart was light within him, and his courage so high that he 
felt capable of vanquishing, alone and in single combat, on that 
country road, Napoleon Bonaparte himself, if only that pretty 
friend of the Macleans, with the face of a young Madonna, 
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would deign to smile upon him as he told the story of his 
victory. Then, at a sharp bend of the road, Richard Kennoway's 
spirits sank to zero, as many a time it had happened before on 
that very spot — ^how gloomily the manse was situated in its 
garden of overgrown evergreens — how desolate and devoid of 
welcome that one faint light in the study window ! Yes, it was 
a dull hole, he said to himself, and it was not wonderful perhaps 
that in past days he had spent but little of his time within those 
dreary walls. He had been in the wrong, however, thoroughly in 

the wrong ; but all that would be changed now, if only How 

good a man, how earnest a minister would he henceforth be if 
only that delightful girl, as good as she was pretty, he could 
see, would consent to be his guardian angel in the dismal manse 
of Spinnington. 

Miss Gilmour, sitting placidly sewing flannel waistcoats for 
the troops, at one side of the study fire, whilst he, Richard 
Kennoway, transformed by her admiring love and unfailing 
gentleness into a model pastor, diligently prepared for his 
Sunday duties at the opposite side — the picture called up was 
so beautiful that suddenly the spirits of the young man rose 
again, and all at once he seemed to view everything on earth 
in its true light ; it was impossible that any countryside destined 
to be the scene of so sweet a love-story should within the next 
few days be deluged with blood, and red with the glow of 
burning homesteads. One thing was certain, he was going to 
marry this sweet Miss Gilmour, and to live happily and wisely 
ever after — therefore the tales of all those respectable humbugs 
were utter delusions — ^the Mounseers were still eating frogs in 
their native land — that atrocious scoundrel their First Consul 
knew better than to attempt to cross the Straits of Dover — the 
rumour of the French Invasion was a false alarm ! 

Mr. Kennoway was right The news of the French Invasion 
was a false alarm ; the False Alarm still remembered by Tweed 
and Ettrick and Yarrow. The respectable sea-captain and the 
other respectable persons were also right, for by some unex- 
plained accident the great fire-beacon had burst into flames by 
night on St. Abb's Head, and had been answered back by 
volcanic outbreaks on other hilltops. Within a few minutes, 
Kelso, Jedburgh, and Selkirk were bright as day with blazing 
torches, and within half an hour the streets were full of 
19 
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volunteers and yeomanry, who had ridden down the river- 
banks in hot haste, to gather themselves together, as tfieir 
forefathers had done, to the strains of the ^Flowers of iht 
Forest" Some men were pale as death, for they had risen 
from sickbeds at the cry of Invasion — ^women not at all pale, 
mingled in the throng with horses and arms ; husbands or sons 
were away in Edinburgh, but their wives would see to it that 
when they got out to Dalkeith they would be able to mount 
and ride with their comrades. 

It was all a mistake — ^but how good an excuse was the False 
Alarm for another visit of Mr. Kennoway early the next day to 
the manse of Dunfermline, just to inquire anxiously how Mrs. 
Maclean and her young friend Miss Gilmour felt after their 
terrible fright of the previous evening. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
A BEAU FOR MISS ELIZABETH 

LONG before Miss Elizabeth Gilmour left Dunfermline, the 
Rev. Richard Kennoway was many fathoms deep in love. 
Too soon her visit came to an end, and as the Glasgow coach 
started from the door of the inn in the High Street, the young 
minister, in company with Mr. and Mrs. Maclean, waved a 
melancholy farewell to the pretty face smiling at the mndow ; 
everything was now over, and in days to come, a miserable man, 
he despairingly paced the walks of his dreary manse garden, 
plunged in gloomy thought, and only mocked by the early 
spring flowers, with their vain promise of hope, and by the black- 
birds among the yellow-scented buds of the poplar trees, foolishly 
whispering in faint notes their half-forgotten love-songs of last 
year. 

The situation was indeed frightful. In order to marry Miss 
Gilmour — and no other woman in the world could Richard 
Kennoway now marry — he must propose to her ; and in order to 
propose he must make her further acquaintance. Yet that pro- 
cess, in itself so pleasing, meant, as the minister gathered from 
sundry confidential communications of Mrs. Maclean, taking his 
very life in his hand, so to speak, and venturing alone and 
unaided into a veritable lions' den. Madam, according to the 
testimony of her friend, was a really excellent person, and a fine, 
jolly, good-natured woman so long as she was pleased ; but she 
must always have things her own way, and she ruled her family, 
and indeed attempted, at least, to rule everyone who came across 
her path, with a rod of iron. It was in reality this formidable 
lady who would decide whether a suitor for her daughter's hand 
should be welcomed with open arms, or with scant ceremony 
shown to the door — ^the Captain, however, might have a say in 
the matter too, but his temper was so uncertain and diabolical 

891 
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out from the window with interest on the men of her native 
place marching and drilling just outside the town : she had not 
gone a mile before she saw the volunteers of Port-Glasgow 
marching and drilling with equal zest — a poor-looking set, the 
jealous inhabitants of Greenock declared them to be» but in the 
eyes of the inexperienced Elizabeth they looked very soldier-like 
with their red coats showing to advantage against a sprinkling 
of snow. A few miles farther on, the Renfrewshire Yeomanry 
came galloping past the coach ; across the blue stretch of water, 
the Dumbartonshire Yeomanry could be seen skirmishing hither 
and thither; whilst the Volunteer Infantry of the county in 
more sober fashion were being drilled under the shadow of the 
great rock. Nearer Glasgow, the Anderston men in scarlet 
were tramping along under the leafless trees of Anderston Walk, 
and the city itself resembled a military camp, with the Royal 
Sharpshooters and the Trades Regiment making their way to 
the Green to the sound of martial music. Beyond the town, in 
the open country, the Dunfermline coach, to which Elizabeth 
had transferred herself at the Trongate, was brought to a stand- 
still, for down by the canal valley came the famous ist Regiment 
of Glasgow Volunteers, marching homeward from Stirling 
Castle — it was indeed a most lively journey, and the young 
traveller almost forgot the seriousness of the situation in the 
delight of watching the animated and warlike preparations of 
every town and village on the way. 

They were marching and drilling in Bannockbum, in St. 
Ninians, in Stirling, and away by the Foot of the Hills — ^they 
were marching and drilling in Alloa and on the lawn by the 
side of Clackmannan Tower — in Kincardine-on-Forth and on 
the Sand Haven of Culross. And now Elizabeth caught sight 
from the coach window of the broad expanse of the open Forth 
with the lion-like outline of Arthur Seat, half veiled in smoke, 
keeping watch and ward over Edinburgh. They were all madly 
marching and stamping and shouldering arms below that snowy 
hillside — in the city itself, and down on the sands of Porto Bello. 
All the coach and chaise hirers in the district, eager to gain the 
offered premiums, had their carriages ready to start on the 
shortest notice for the conveyance of troops : in Leith, the Sea 
Fencibles were being armed with pikes, whilst the shipbuilders 
were working night and day at vessels destined to carry 
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carronades of various calibres and to serve as an auxiliary force 
when called for. 

It was a day of great interest and enjoyment, but at last it 
came to an end, and Elizabeth's coach was brought to a standstill 
before the inn door was reached by the Volunteers of Dunferm- 
line, under the command of Major Moodie, marching down the 
steep streets of the town on their way to Kirkcaldy — a circum- 
stance loudly deplored by Mrs. Maclean, as she warmly hugged 
and embraced her young friend, and conducted her to the manse. 

Of the long and enjo3rable visit to Dunfermline, one evening, 
described as *^ very wild and stormy/' stands out with startling 
clearness before the grandchildren of Elizabeth. The weather 
was really terrible that night, and the wind blew before it in 
violent gusts at one time showers of half-melted snow, and at 
another time floods of genuine rain along the deserted streets — 
it was really a pity, Mrs. Maclean observed for the twentieth 
time, that not only should all the young men of the town be off 
to Kirkcaldy, but that the elements should be in league against 
Elizabeth. But Elizabeth only smiled at those lamentations — 
she was perfectly happy and contented ; some of the days had 
been remarkably fine; she was very fond of her host and 
hostess ; and at that particular moment deeply interested in the 
flannel waistcoats that she and Mrs. Maclean, in common with 
all the ladies of Dunfermline — and indeed in common with all 
the ladies of the whole country — ^were busily sewing for the 
troops. So the young girl refused to be pitied, and conversed 
very cheerfully as she threaded her needles and stitched in- 
dustriously by candle-light ; until by and by, the minister came 
in from his study, shaking the snowflakes from the newly-arrived 
Trumpeter of Fife^ and sitting down before the fire, began to read 
aloud to the two ladies. 

There was hardly a word in that newspaper of Mr. Maclean 
that had not some reference to Bonaparte and his intended 
Invasion. The very advertisements were all about contracts for 
coals and candles for the barracks, or concerned themselves with 
the colour of the hair and eyes of deserters from the militia — 
mean-spirited weavers, plasterers or slaters who valued their own 
lives more than the safety and honour of their country. The 
House of Lords was engaged in considering the Defence of the 
Country — a Volunteer Bill engrossed the attention of the House 
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abode at Strathwilliam, and to act as tutor to Richard's younger 
pupils till a patron should appear. 

Under the fresh budding trees of Strathwilliam, that early 
spring of so long ago, what lover's sighs were breathed, what 
rhapsodies were poured forth into patient ears, what doubts faded 
away into thin air, what joyous hope sprang up as the two 
brothers paced backward and forward in deep consultation ; with 
what mingled feelings did Richard in evening hours meditatively 
sit in the ingle-neuk over at Balwysie on the great stone seat, 
where Elizabeth Gilmour's children were yet to think it their 
highest happiness to sit in a row, as they have often told me, 
laughing and eating apples and burning nuts together at 
Hallowe'en. 

Mr. James, who was full of an innocent guile, and who had 
a decided turn for diplomacy, as he walked to and fro under 
the trees in conversation with the eager Richard, had strongly 
expressed the opinion that an apparently accidental entry into 
the town of Greenock, accompanied, if possible, by some little 
display of the wooer's talent as a preacher, would not only prove 
very efficacious with the fair Miss Gilmour, but would be much 
more likely to win the approval of her all-powerful mother than 
a visit evidently planned with the sole purpose of saying point- 
blank to the object of his affections — ^" Will you marry me?" 
To this tortuous policy, the irresolute Richard readily agreed, 
and fortunately there seemed to be but little difficulty as to 
carrying out Brother James's plan. For the kind fate that 
watches over the amatory affairs of men is, in a special manner, 
favourable to a minister in love; no matter in what part of the 
country the maiden of his choice may reside, providence has 
settled an old college friend in her neighbourhood ; whilst in the 
case of a rising preacher, the news of his coming, judiciously 
noised abroad, will bring in many invitations to fill many differ- 
ent pulpits. At Kilbarchan, as Mr. James reminded his brother, 
a friend who used to come a great deal to Mrs. Lawson's in the 
Grammar School Wynd was now settled — ^what more natural 
than that Richard should write recalling old days, and offering 
at an early date to pay that visit so frequently spoken of, and 
so long delayed ? As to preaching in Greenock, let nothing be 
said; the time of the Spring Fast was approaching, Mr. Douglas 
would be sure to mention to one or other of the ministers of that 
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town that he shortly expected to have Mr. Kennoway of 
Spinnington as his guest — ^and the rest of the plot would see to 
itself. 

So Richard, smiling to himself in the manse of Spinnington, 
wrote to his old friend of college days, and as if by magic, as an 
old letter of the 7th of May 1804 still testifies, the scheme so 
cunningly devised succeeeded in every detail beyond the lover's 
fondest hopes — ^succeeded, indeed, so far as preaching was con* 
cemed, only a great deal too well. For a wooer desirous of 
dazzling a lady whom he designs to make his mother-in-law, on 
one or two occasions, by a display of eloquence and orthodoxy, 
may not be alt<^ether pleased — may indeed be very much taken 
aback — ^by the discovery that an amiable and well-meaning 
friend, entirely ignorant of the delicate state of affairs, has so 
entangled him in a succession of preaching engagements as 
almost to deprive him of a single half-day of leisure. 

On the 17th of April, on a very fine morning, clear and 
rather cold, for the season was backward that year, the minister 
of Spinnington stepped out of his manse garden, and began the 
old familiar walk down to the shores of the Forth, and over by 
the ferry-boat at Higgins' Neuk to Larbert, and on to Glasgow 
by the valley of the canal, whereon in those days was to be 
seen a great wonder, a little vessel with a wheel in her stem 
propelled by steam, snorting and puffing along between the 
green banks with a couple of loaded boats in tow. Even a 
lover, however anxiously absorbed, and however tormented, 
as Mr. Kennoway was, by cruel sufferings from an ill-fitting 
pair of shoes, must have looked with the deepest interest on 
such an extraordinary phenomenon ; yet in the letter of the 7th 
May nothing whatever is said to Mr. James of the CharlotU 
Dundas. 

" Dear Brother," — ^that epistle begins, — ^ According to your 
urgent request contained in the communication from you which 
I received on my arrival, I now sit down to give you a brief 
detail of my travels. I reached Glasgow on Tuesday evening, 
having walked the whole way; by this, however, I had very 
severely bruised my feet, a fact which in the sequel was a cause 
of regret to me during the whole of my journey. I attended 
the Synod at Glasgow and heard some clishmaclaver. I had 
a most cordial welcome from Mr. Douglas, and found that he 
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there were plenty of lies in the newspapers, the ruffians 
understood from tihose who were able to read them, and who 
had money enough to buy them. Thank you, sir, thank you 
kindly I 

Mr. Kennoway, always pale, was positively ghastly as he 
again pulled out his watch, and faintly yet firmly remarked to 
his friend that he thought he had better pay his respects to 
Captain and Mrs. Gilmour without further delay — ^in his own 
eyes he was a doomed man, and it would be well, he felt, to 
know his fate without suffering any more mental torture. 
There was one comfort, at all events, in this most miserable 
business; his visit to the west, thanks to the shrewdness of 
James, had been so well arranged that with the exception of 
the friend by his side, on whose fidelity he could absolutely 
rely, not a soul had the faintest suspicion of the real reason of 
the journey from Spinnington to Greenock. At this point in 
the old letter, Mr. Douglas of Kilbarchan is lightly dismissed 
by the writer with all the ingratitude of a lover — he disappears 
accordingly with a roguish smile round the corner of the 
Drummer's Closs, redolent of tarry ropes and herring casks, 
and makes his way with a feeling of heartfelt relief to the 
manse, to be met at the door, to his great embarrassment, by 
Mrs. Scott, all curiosity and eager inquiry as to Elizabe^ 
Gilmour's beau, whilst the Doctor of Divinity, hastily pushing 
aside a half-finished sermon, springs out of his study, and joins 
in the cross-examination with a cheerful laugh. 

Meanwhile Mr. Kennoway, with the despairing courage of 
the condemned criminal who mounts the scaffold, stands alone 
before the old-fashioned town-house of his love, and gently 
raises the knocker 

How amazing was the change wrought in the course of the 
next ten minutes on the mental condition of the self-distrustful 
wooer, who never for a moment seems to have reflected that 
a rising young minister of blameless character might possibly 
be considered even by an unreasonable and ill-tempered 
privateersman and his tyrannical spouse as an excellent match 
for their daughter, the eldest of a family of ten. 

The door was promptly opened by a domestic servant in 
a wincey petticoat and a smart short-gown, who smiled far too 
broadly for her station in life — a beau for Miss Elizabeth, she 
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was saying to herself in the Gaelic Then to the minister — 
a fine straight figure of a man, she inwardly noted — the maiden 
explained, in her pretty, half-broken English, that owing to 
some inexplicable providence, the Captain and Madam were at 
present residing at their country-house — but Miss Gilmour was 
at home, if that would do as well. It would, it appeared, and 
with joyful alacrity the maiden bounded up the winding stone 
staircase, and with unseemly haste ushered the minister into 
a pleasant parlour wainscoted in dark oak from floor to ceiling, 
through whose heavy-sashed windows, standing half open, there 
was wafted the all-pervading smell of tar and salt water, ming- 
ling oddly with the fragrance of rose-leaves and cloves from 
Madam's great china bowls. Here, in the middle of the floor, 
stood waiting for a season the graceful figure of the minister in 
knee-breeches, silver-buckled shoes and clerical bands. What 
an age it seemed to Richard, as in his agitation he made a 
mental inventory of the furniture, of Madam's lug-chair and the 
footstool sewed in worsted work by her own fair hands, of the 
little oblong table under the miniatures of Elizabeth's parents, 
of the three jars on the mantelpiece filled in with pictures and 
white paint by Mary Maclver at her Saltmarket boarding- 
school, of Elizabeth's shepherdess in its handsome gilt frame 
in the middle of a panel above. Then he heard light footsteps 
approaching rather slowly, it seemed. Ah, what if those foot- 
steps were reluctant I the lover said to himself, and his heart 
sank within him. Then the door was gently opened. 

And there stood Elizabeth in a simple white frock, looking 
prettier and sweeter than ever, her whole face lit up with a 
smile of gladness and innocence. She certainly was glad to see 
Mr. Kennoway alone before he made the acquaintance of her 
parents, but this little scheme was none of her doing : Elizabeth 
was single-hearted as the day — her mamma had informed her 
that so things were to be, and in those old times daughters, 
and especially daughters of such as Mrs. Gilmour, had to do 
exactly as they were told. 

When she had first heard of the approaching visit of Mr. 
Kennoway, Mrs, Gilmour, a clear-sighted woman, had of course 
at once seen through the strange coincidence of the appearance 
in Dr. Scott's manse of a Fife minister who had of late become 
acquainted with her own very pretty daughter, and yet, although 
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instinctively drawn towards one whose manner, so modest and 
unassuming, so eagerly courteous and deferential, promised wdl 
indeed for her future influence as a mother-in-law. Elizabeth 
had certainly exaggerated the plainness of her beau — his hair 
might be as red as she declared it to be, but it was abundant and 
well powdered ; his eyes might be peering and shcM-t-sighted, but 
his gold spectacles became him, and gave him a scholarly air; 
his nose might be thick — ^really, Mrs. Gilmour had no patience 
with girls and their nonsense — at all events it was straight ; his 
upper lip might be long, but what splendid teeth* — and after all, 
with such a figure, so light and lithe, so finely proportioned and 
so elegant, with such a leg for a black silk stocking, and such 
a foot and ankle for a well-buckled shoe — a mah might have any 
sort of face he liked. What did Elizabeth mean ? Mrs. Gilmour 
only hoped most earnestly that so well-made and gentlemanly 
a man was not, by bad luck, a Moderate. 

In a very short time Mr. Kennoway felt tolerably at ease with 
the lady on whom he had made so favourable an impression, and 
who talked and laughed so gaily behind the urn — ** I found the 
mother," he says in that letter to Mr. James, " a fine, frank, jolly 
woman." There was certainly much animated talk and laughter 
in the wainscoted parlour that Saturday afternoon ; and Elizabeth, 
although her mother allowed her but a very small share in the 
conversation, was at heart as cheerful and gay as the others. At 
last, little by little, the merriment died away, and Mrs. Gilmour, 
whose face had become serious, casually remarked that she 
understood Mr. Kennoway had the other day looked in upon the 
Synod at Glasgow — might she inquire what particular subjects 
of importance were at present engrossing the attention of the 
clergy of the city ? Her guest's eyes twinkled for a moment — 
his recollection of the conversation of the brethren assembled did 
not seem to be of the most solemn description. Ah yes, how 
well that he remembered in time, there had been some talk of 
a very serious matter that had not yet come even before the 
Presbytery, the rumoured intention of one of the city churches 
to apply for permission to introduce an organ — ^what might be 
the convictions, he wondered, of this somewhat opinionative lady 
on the subject of instrumental music in public worship? It 
would be safe at all events to be vague, and merely to chronicle 
the prevailing, indeed the unanimous non-official verdict of the 
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Church Courti which had seen in such a proposal — '' the most 
insidious and fatal of all engines to destroy the venerable Church 
of Scotland. The use of organs," they had asserted, " was not 
only contrary to the law of the land, but to the law and con- 
stitution of the Established Church." 

Mr. Kennoway had here struck a true note, and Mrs. Gilmour, 
after delightedly concurring in the view of the Synod, proceeded 
to examine her guest on the attitude of the ministers assembled 
in Glasgow on the vexed questions of missions to the heathen 
and lay-preaching. Mr. Kennoway hastily informed his hostess, 
however, that as those subjects had not in any shape or form 
been before the Synod, not a word had been said regarding 
matters, as to which, as he conceived, there could be but one 
opinion. — Yes indeed, most certainly, the lady smilingly assented 
— ^there could indeed be but one opinion as to missions and 
lay-preaching. Her own mind had long since been made up, 
but it would gratify her exceedingly if Mr. Kennoway, as a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, would give her a brief 
outline of his position. 

Mr. Kennoway nervously glanced at Elizabeth, and then, 
clearing his throat, began by observing that his hostess would 
no doubt agree with him that in approaching subjects of such 
vast and transcendent importance, no sensible man could venture 
to ignore the awful fact of the recent Revolution in France, and 
the political state of our omoi country, which although happily 
not so dangerous at the present moment as was the case some 
ten years since, when Parliamentary Reform was actually 
advocated in many quarters with unblushing effrontery, was yet 
sufficiently critical. 

Again the minister had struck a true note, and a long, and 
on the whole, harmonious colloquy ensued; the agreement of 
hostess and guest being that if it were our duty as a nation (as 
our duty as a nation it undoubtedly was) to attempt to christianise 
the twenty millions of heathen in India — ^then let the task be 
undertaken by men of sound and loyal Tory principles, by men 
devoted to their King and to the Constitution of their country, 
by men who would never by shallow democratic arguments seek 
to influence the ignorant minds of our Hindoo fdlow-subjects, 
with the result of the loss of our vast Eastern empire. The 
unanimity of the two speakers was almost complete, as Elizabeth 
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observed with inward satisfaction, yet even Mr. Kennoway, 
clever though he might be, was not always perfectly well- 
informed on every point, for once or twice her mamma, witii 
a pleasant smile, had to correct a few trifling errors into which 
he had fallen. 

Then as to lay-preaching — as to lay-preaching — Mr. 
Kennoway must confess that although he understood their 
point of view, and to a certain extent sympathised with it, he at 
the same time did not himself fully share the convictions, no 
doubt perfectiy conscientious, of many of his reverend brethren. 
Indeed, since the excellent Dr. Erskine had remonstrated with 
the Haldane brothers, he understood that there was now nothing 
to complain of in the way of attack made on the ministers of 
the Church. Mr. Kennoway knew as a fact that many worthy 
persons looked upon the whole scheme of erecting tabernacles 
as a mere device for overturning their beloved National Church, 
but really, after giving the matter his most serious attention — 
he might be wrong to be sure, probably he was wrong — ^but his 
idea was that 

Here Mrs. Gilmour, who was much fonder of talking than of 
listening, interrupted Mr. Kennoway, much to his relief, and 
with great precision and clearness explained to him the whole 
subject of lay-preaching, and indeed of clerical preaching as 
well, with such fulness that there need be no further doubt or 
difficulty in his mind as to those important matters. These 
questions disposed of, Elizabeth's mother went on to expatiate 
on the coldness and deadness of the Moderate party, which 
alone was responsible for the intrusion of lay-preachers into 
their neglected parishes. Now, however, the lady declared, with 
a keen glance at Mr. Kennoway, the Evangelical party— or the 
High party, as their opponents called them, and speaking for 
herself she had no quarrel with the name — ^was every day gain- 
ing in strength, and the consequence would be that such inter- 
ference as that of the Haldanes, however well meant, would 
soon no longer be necessary. A vast amount of good work was 
now being done, Mrs. Gilmour rejoiced to say, by the Evangel- 
icals of their own Church of Scotland : Mr. Kennoway, of course, 
knew far better than herself the names of all the different 
agencies now in operation — Sermons for Youth, Charity 
Sermons of every description, the Society for propagating 
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Christian Knowledge, the Society for benefiting the Industrious 
Blind — their name was legion. Nor was the Evangelical move- 
ment in England less marked than it happily was in Scotland 
— ^had Mr. Kennoway seen an account in any newspaper of a 
meeting held some two months before in a London tavern, when 
it had been resolved to found a Bible Society, for which purpose 
seven hundred pounds had been subscribed on the spot ? Would 
Mr. Kennoway believe that when she was residing in Liverpool 
six or seven years ago, she actually could not find a copy of the 
Scriptures for sale in that great city? Only six or seven years 
ago, and now a British and Foreign Bible Society had been 
founded I 

Now, it most fortunately happened that Mr. Kennoway was 
heart and soul in favour of the new British and Foreign Bible 
Society, whose progress, in those days, he was watching with 
the greatest enthusiasm. With a sense of the absurdity of the 
situation, the minister glanced again at Elizabeth, who, bending 
forward a little in her e2^;erness, was following the serious con- 
versation with an air of deep and patient interest; then he 
remarked, and SLgaAn his eye twinkled, that he had already 
written to London intimating his intention of becoming an 
annual subscriber to the Society to the amount of two guineas.^ 
Mrs. Gilmour's handsome face beamed upon her daughter's 
lover with delight ; yet she was conscience-stricken, for her zeal 
for the new Bible Society had not so far taken the form of a 
contribution to its funds. It had only been in existence two 
months, or was it not six weeks, or even less? — she had not 
thought there was any such hurry — yet she was rebuked, she 
must confess to herself, by the ardour with which this really 
excellent young man had thrown himself into the great move- 
ment. To-morrow was Sunday, on Monday there was the 
dinner-party down at Gourock to think of— on Tuesday, or 
Wednesday at latest, however, a remittance should be des- 
patched by the mail-coach to London. One thing is certain, 
said Mrs. Gilmour to herself delightedly — ^this beau of Elizabeth 
is no Moderate I 

Such serious communings as these went on for a consider- 
able time after the tea-things were removed, until indeed the 
sun was sinking fast in the western sky, and the shadows falling 

' Mr. Kennoway's account-book of tiiat period. 
20 
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across the narrow street warned Mrs. Gilmour that a walk of 
some few miles lay before her. Mr. Kennoway, as in duty 
bound, would have accompanied the mother of his love, but she 
peremptorily refused his proffered politeness — ^the minister was 
still lame, she knew, and then he must not fatigue himself, for 
he would find it no light task to take both services in so large a 
church as that of Dr. Scott The Press-gang, if it happened to 
be abroad, would not harm ker^ and even the lonely road between 
Greenock and Gourock would not be so lonely as usual, for the 
colonel of the volunteers was fully convinced that the Invasion 
would take place within the next three weeks, and all his men 
would be drilling beyond the town on so fine an evening. So, 
cheerfully, the lady bade farewell to her daughter at the front 
door, and, accompanied by Mr. Kennoway to the corner of the 
street, set out for Gourock in a very happy frame of mind. Her 
warm heart went out towards this beau of Elizabeth, who really 
was a delightful young man, evidently much in love with the 
dear girl, and yet most becomingly attentive and deferential in 
his behaviour to herself. He expressed himself well too on a 
great variety of subjects — ^not that she entirely agreed with all 
his views, or indeed always grasped very clearly what his views 
might exactly be — still he seemed a young man of a most 
humble and teachable spirit, and a girl so thoroughly well- 
principled as Elizabeth would certainly be able to influence him 
for good, not to speak of any little power that she herself might 
be able to exercise. Elizabeth was a fortunate girl indeed I 

The weather had suddenly become warm and balmy, and 
Elizabeth on that sweet April night, after she was left alone, sat 
for a long time at the open window of her attic bedroom, gazing, 
as she had done so many a time before, at the peep of heathery 
hill and sky and water framed in by the steep roofs and chim- 
neys of the tall town-houses — gazing until she could no longer 
distinguish the black-and-white squares on the hull of His 
Majesty's ship TourtereUe. The beautiful world she had known 
irom childhood was fast fading from before her eyes, yet down 
below in the Old West Churchyard she could still see the 
graves of those who long ago had lived and loved — ^and passed 
away. The melancholy of the hour fell upon the sensitive 
spirit of the young girl who loved and who knew herself to be 
beloved. Visions rather than thoughts took possession of her 
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mind, and as the darkness of night blotted out even the green 
graves, and the stars began to steal out above the mountain- 
tops, she fell into that strain of sad musing that all her life long 
haunted her in hours of purest gladness. In the painful inten- 
sity of her feelings, Elizabeth clasped her hands together, and 
bowed her head upon the window-sill in prayer. 



CHAPTER XXV 
AN OLD-TIME WOOING 

IT had always been a matter of great regret to Elizabeth 
Gilmour that during her stay in Dunfermline Mr. Maclean 
had never invited Mr. Kennoway, of whose powers as a 
preacher she had heard so much, to take one of the Sunday 
services in the nave of the old Abbey Church. At last, how- 
ever, her eager desire was to be gratified, and Elizabeth in 
summer attire, quite unconscious of the smiles of not a few 
members of the huge congregation so rapidly assembling^ sat 
soberly beside her father and mother in Mrs. Scott's pew, await- 
ing the great moment when the young minister of Spinnington 
should mount the pulpit stair. 

It was a day never to be forgotten either by Elizabeth or by 
her exuberantly happy mother, the day thus briefly recorded fay 
Mr. Kennoway in his letter of the 7th May — "Preached all 
Sabbath in a very large Church and to a very large congrega- 
tion." Mere eloquence would not have satisfied Mrs. Gilmour, 
but in the discourses of the young man, whom the evening 
before she had been inclined to suspect, not indeed of anjrthing 
so bad as Moderatism, but of a certain tendency towards light- 
hearted frivolity, she found a remarkable soundness of doctrine, 
combined with a warmth of manner that seemed to betoken not 
a little real earnestness. These qualities were already to be 
observed in the preaching of Richard Kennoway, for if in many 
respects his life was in those early years, as he himself sadly 
admitted, far from being the life of a true minister, he at least 
found his better self in the preparation of his sermons, and in 
the pulpit, delivered from the fear of man and the natural 
timidity that so sorely beset him, he already at times — as I 
have been told he constantly did in later days — ** preached to 
the heart" 

?o6 
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There is perhaps nothing in this world more ephemeral than 
the fame of a preacher who is merely a preacher and who in 
his little day has written no book, nor filled any professor's 
chair, nor in any way figured in some great movement as a 
leader of men. The young minister who held that great con- 
gregation spell-bound in Greenock on the 29th of April 1804, 
may now be said to be forgotten, yet a shadow of immortality 
is his, for he has proved to be a prophet not without honour in 
his own country, and his memory still lingers on in the old- 
world, unchanging Kingdom of Fife : fifty years after his death, 
one of his grandsons, sojourning in that part, was surprised to 
find his name a household word in many families, and only the 
other day a stranger minister from Fife, unaware of my interest 
in the preacher, mentioned him in my hearing as ** the famous 
Richard Kennoway." 

He is forgotten now in the larger world, although a little 
remembered in his own countryside, forgotten along with many 
another fine preacher who in his day spoke to the hearts of men 
and women now also forgotten; yet one who knew him well, 
a scholar and a man of ability, no mean judge, has written 
words that explain in some measure the power which Richard 
Kennoway once wielded over large audiences — "But passing 
from these things," this writer says — "let us proceed to view 
Mr. Kennoway as a divine and as a preacher, where he was 
confessed by all to stand so pre-eminent Possessed of great 
natural powers, they were constantly exercised upon the g^eat 
questions which belong to man's present state and future 
prospects. . . . Taking delight in all knowledge, all was turned 
to account, and the truths he gathered from the fields of nature, 
of art and of science, furnished those varied illustrations which 
gave such a charm to his preaching. Having a very peculiar 
turn for observing men and things, tracing actions to their 
natural principles, and noting the small peculiarities of each 
which gave them their real character, it was his delight to use 
his power for illustrating and applying divine truth, for searching 
the hidden things of men's hearts, and leading them to know 
themselves . . . and all this was done with such perfect suitable- 
ness and naturalness, that you wondered the same thing had 
not occurred to you before, and yet found the lesson brought 
home with the hand of a master. . . . His use of Scripture was 
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peculiarly remarkable, and his divisions were so natural that 
they seemed all to be before you in the text — so orderly, that 
the mind retained them without any difficulty — so deep, that 
frequently they brought out views of the truth which 3^ou had 
not reached before — and so simply and beautifully illustrated, 
that the text could seldom be remembered without recalling 
much you had heard from him on it His manner and language 
were suitable in all respects — ^most unaffected, most natural, and 
most impressive. But why should we speak of his preaching? 
His voice is yet sounding in our ears * 

All these things were not yet in the preaching of Richard 
Kennoway — they were learned later in years of conflict and 
anguish, when at last despairingly aware of the poverty of his 
own spirit, his e3^es were gradually opened to the deed that he 
had done in so lightly embarking on the awful work of the 
ministry — they were learned in years when sorrow after sorrow, 
like waves of the sea, broke into a prosperous and successful 
life, and his heart, once so buoyant, was well-nigh crushed 
within him. Yet there was enough in the two discourses of 
that April Sunday to delight the large congregations that twice 
over assembled in the Mid-Church, enough to satisfy Mrs. 
Gilmour, as she recalled the different heads on her walk down 
to Gourock towards the setting sun, and far more than enough 
to satisfy her young daughter Elizabeth, who gave herself up to 
the happiest musings that evening over her solitary tea in the 
old town-house. 

That fine evening of the 29th of April promised well for the 
weather of the next day, and on Monday morning the sun shone 
gloriously on a scene of bustle and preparation down at Gourock, 
for Elizabeth and the minister were expected from town for an 
early dinner, and in those old days of boundless and absurd 
hospitality, the presence of even one guest entailed an amount 
of labour and expense that would not now be deemed necessary 
for a party of half a dozen persons. The privateersman at an 
early hour completely lost his temper, and strolled off in a surly 
mood along the bridle-path among flowering whin-bushes 
towards the new lighthouse to have a chat in the Gaelic with 
the ferryman ; the big lads went off with their fishing-rods to 
the rocks, and the children ran away to their favourite play- 
ground, the tumbledown pier below the country-house. Mrs. 
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Gilmour, assisted by her daughter Mary (whose old stories are 
here interwoven with the letter of Mr. Kennoway), decanted 
oceans of strong drink, and kept a vigilant eye on her maidens ; 
the cook, in an agitated frame of mind, twirled numerous hanks 
of wool with roasts depending from them before the great 
kitchen fire; whilst the sound of Highland Moira violently 
smashing and beating eggs might have been heard by any 
chance wayfarer on the narrow road that ended at the pier. 

Meantime, up in the town-house, Elizabeth, the soul of 
punctuality, in white muslin frock and black-feathered Spanish 
hat, fresh and sweet as the April morning, sat in her mamma's 
lug-chair patiently awaiting, with hands lightly folded, the 
arrival of the minister, who even on this fateful day was, as 
usual, too late, and who in consequence when ushered into the 
wainscoted parlour was even more nervous than a wooer need 
be. So late indeed was Mr. Kennoway, that Elizabeth, inwardly 
agitated at the thought of roasts overdone and sauces singed, 
and alarmed lest the children, who looked so well when they 
were newly tidied, should dirty themselves again after Moira 
had taken so much trouble ; and lest papa, if he were kept 
too long waiting, should fly into one of his terrible passions 
before a stranger, prudently suggested an immediate start for 
Gourock. 

Out into t)ie sunshine the two young people therefore passed 
without further delay ; Elizabeth, whatever she may have felt, 
looking, as she always looked, serene and self-possessed, whilst 
the minister, still limping a little as he walked, promised to be 
about as cheerful a companion as a mute handsomely paid to 
look solemn at a funeral. They walked on through the narrow 
streets and lanes, all in a bustle after the break of Sunday; 
Elizabeth bowing right and left in answer to numerous kindly 
and smiling salutations from citizens in red coats who smiled 
more broadly, and winked to one another, as they went on their 
way — ^it was very awkward and very extraordinary — ^the girl 
was saying to herself all the time— ^ne would think that it was 
she who was in her thirtieth year, and Mr. Kennoway who was 
seventeen. Did he really mean not to talk at all ? What had 
become of the fine preacher of yesterday, and where was that 
air of dignity and authority that became him so well in the 
pulpit? Well, if he would not say anything, she supposed she 
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must — ^but how she wished they were both safely down at 
Gourock. 

Mr. Kennoway would suppose, Elizabeth fancied, that all 
her acquaintances were military men, but that was quite a 
mistake — the two last who had taken off their hats as they 
passed were respectively a ship-carpenter and a shipKihandler, 
both very ardent volunteers — and here came her mamma's 
merchant, in his red coat, worthy Robert Morrison. The three 
elderly men in the middle of the causeway, all bowing at once, 
looked like colonels at the least, did they not? Well, they were 
no such thing — ^they were elders of the Old West, whom she 
had known from a baby— one was a rope-maker, one a ship- 
builder, and one an officer of excise. And did Mr. Kennoway 
see the merchant in that mercer's shop, measuring out his cloth, 
in a scarlet coat, and the lawyer standing on his office door-step 
with a sword dangling at his side? The Invasion, they said, 
would take place in a very few weeks now ; although really, for 
her part, the thing had been so long spoken about that Elizabeth 
found it very difficult to believe the French would ever venture 
to land on our shores at all. What did Mr. Kennoway think? 

Mr. Kennoway was understood to say, although his remarks 
were a little disconnected and half-hearted, that Boney being 
such an unprincipled scoundrel and capable of an3rthing, it 
would be well for this country not to be too secure, but to go on 
drilling and preparing for Invasion with might and main. 

That, Elizabeth continued, after a pause, for she had hoped 
that Mr. Kennoway might have enlarged a little on the great 
topic of the day, by her so artfully introduced, that was exactly 
what Greenock was doing, for Mr. Kennoway must not suppose 
that the east country had all the loyalty to itself. All their 
magistrates were volunteers, all the citizens were volunteers, 
and they all had their arms lying in readiness in their offices or 
shops, so that as soon as business hours were over they could 
hurry off to drill, or to man the guns at the new battery at Fort 
Jervis. Even the gabbart-men and the lighter-men on the 
Clyde had tendered to the Government the free use of sixty 
vessels with their own services for transportation of troops and 
stores. Did not Mr. Kennoway think that a fine proof of 
loyalty? 

Mr. Kennoway, who was plunged in deep and gloomy 
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meditation on the subject of his coming interview with the 
privateersman, had really heard little of Elizabeth's chatter, 
which sounded so easy and flowing, but which cost the poor 
child so great an eflfort — however, thus appealed to, he hastily 
pulled himself together, and catching hold desperately of her 
last words, talked mechanically for a few moments of loyalty — 
a virtue so noble, so beautiful, so admirable, so praiseworthy, 
so this, so that Then the minister relapsed into a dolorous 
silence. 

Elizabeth, if she had not been a girl of such a dauntless 
spirit, could have wept in her utter bewilderment and perplexity. 
What was the meaning of all this useless agitation and speech- 
lessness? Really, how very stupid a great preacher might 
sometimes be. After all that had come and gone, surely 
Mr. Kennoway must know what her feelings were ; and could 
not so clever a man see that there was no difficulty about the 
matter, and that the tea-drinking of Saturday, and this very 
walk down to Gourock, had been planned on purpose by her 
mamma, who had been all cordiality and kindness the other 
evening ? Ah, now — and here Elizabeth brightened a little and 
spoke aloud — now they were clear of the town, and in the open 
country. What did Mr. Kennoway think of the Clyde on a fine 
spring morning? 

What Mr. Kennoway thought of those glorious blue 
mountains fringed at the water's edge with the living green of 
late April, he was not in a state of mind to express, yet even in 
circumstances so agitating, he felt slightly consoled by the 
wonderful beauty of the distant prospect, and looked with a 
faint momentary delight at the loveliness of the narrow lane 
(now broad, and bordered by villas, and humming with electric 
cars) which ran close by the pebbly shore. Never was there a 
prettier road, he said to himself with a deep sigh, if only every 
turn did not bring him nearer and nearer still to the Scourge 
of the English Channel. 

Elizabeth was disappointed and disconcerted to hear so pro- 
found a sigh, for after that slight appearance of pleasure on the 
face of her friend, she had expected better things ; yet, as they 
could not possibly walk on together side by side in dead silence 
all the way to Gourock, although such it would appear was Mr. 
Kennoway's intention, she, after a pause, looked kindly at her 
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tiying lover, and spoke cheerfully of the hawthorn in blossom, 
of the yellow whins by the roadside, and of the pleasantness of 
the sound of water breaking on stones. Then she told him the 
names of the farmers who lived in the heather-thatched cottages, 
half-hidden here and there among the green hollows. There 
were many sad hearts in those homes, she said. Over there, the 
farmer had lost three fine sons in the war, and two others had 
just drawn lots for the militia, and must go as their brothers had 
gone, and perhaps, like them, would never return ; and the poor 
widow who lived in the little hut down by the water's edge, who 
was so happily expecting her only son home from a longvo}rage, 
had never even seen his face, for as soon as he had stepped 
ashore a few weeks ago at the quay at Greenock, he had been 
kidnapped by the men who were always on the look-out for 
returned seamen, and carried out to the Press-tender at 
the Tail of the Bank. Elizabeth had spoken to Captain 
Tatham of this case, but although he had been very kind, 
he had assured her that the King's Navy must be manned, or 
the power of Bonaparte would never be crushed. It had been 
difficult to know what to say to the poor mother. It was a 
difficult question altogether. Sometimes she thought — did Mr. 
Kennoway not think — that life was full of difficult questions ? 

No. Here Mr. Kennoway suddenly broke silence with 
startling impetuosity. No, there was only one difficult question 
in all the world — the question he now put to his companion : in 
his own words, tinged with the prevailing militarism of the day 
— '^ It was on this occasion, as Miss Gilmour was conducting me 
to Gourock that the Treaty was opened." 

The Treaty was opened — at first very prettily and suitably, 
with an eager declaration of unchanging love and with expres- 
sions of personal unworthiness not unmingled with hope, to 
which Elizabeth listened with a very serious face, yet now 
and then with a faint flicker of a smile about her mouth and 
eyes. 

Nothing could have been more promising than the prelimin- 
ary passages of the Treaty, but, as is well known, nothing is 
more easy than a false step in a delicate piece of diplomacy. 
Encouraged by the favourable reception of his tale of love, Mr. 
Kennoway, throwing off his nervousness, spoke out like a man — 
but unfortunately just as he was attaining to a height of real and 
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impassioned eloquence, the image of the privateersman rose up 
before him with overwhelming force — ^his new-found courage 
ebbed away — suddenly the Treaty, so well begun, took a most 
unexpected turn — ^and poor Elizabeth involuntarily stood still 
on the Gourock road, and looked at her lover in utter bewilder- 
ment. For the minister had seized her hand with a despairing 
clutch; his features worked with intense agitation; and in a 
hoarse whisper, in an agony of supplication, he urged her to con- 
sider the many obstacles that lay in their path. How every- 
thing was to come right, he confessed that he, for his part, really 
did not see — time, however, and a little delay might work 
wonders^ — fortunately nothing was easier, for nobody was at all 
aware of the purpose that had brought him to the west — ^it was 
supposed by all, with the exception of her dear self, that a mere 
professional engagement — not a soul need be any the wiser — 
Elizabeth was so young, she might like a little time to consider 
— in fact, as a man of honour, he was strongly of opinion that it 
was his duty to ask her not to give an immediate answer — he 
was willing to wait as long as she liked, but yet, not of course to 
run the risk of losing her — there must be a kind of engagement 
— an understanding — and letters of course — long and frequent 
letters — ^he thought he could manage that — Oh, was ever a man 
in so miserable a plight I 

For sole answer to this impassioned and incoherent outpour- 
ing of her agitated lover, Elizabeth merely looked — as she could 
look, and none more so— the very picture of gentle inflexibility, 
and with a quiet vehemence she shook her pretty head. 

The minister looked at Elizabeth in great surprise. He was 
distinguished, as we have just learned, by " a very peculiar turn 
for observing men and things, and noting the small peculiarities 
which gave to each their real character '* — in other words, Mr. 
Kennoway in dealing with his fellow-creatures was possessed of 
much penetration and discrimination. That might be so ; yet 
no lover ever is, or can be, really penetrating and discriminating; 
and as regards Elizabeth, with whom Richard Kennoway had 
been in love from the first moment that he had seen her, 
deprived of the use of his faculties from the outset, he had not 
unnaturally fallen back upon the ready-made guide to character 
with which we are all so familiar. Elizabeth Gilmour, I have 
been told, was ^ the very personification of gentleness and sweet- 
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ness/' and according to the ready-made guide, the gentle and 
sweet are invariably yielding and submissive. Mr. Kennoway 
had yet to learn to understand a nature not easily read, with its 
rare blending of qualities usually deemed antagonistic, and on 
this fine morning on the Gourock road, he received the first of 
many surprises, as the girl of seventeen, whom he expected to 
find as clay in the hand of the potter, lifted her inflexible hazel 
eyes to his agitated face, and quietly, almost coldly, answered — 
" That would be zvron^\'* There vras no more to be said about 
the matter, Mr. Kennoway found — " She told me plainly,** he 
wrote in his letter to Mr. James, " that she could permit of no 
correspondence without her parents' knowledge, but in the end 
the Treaty so far succeeded that at last she consented that I 
might speak to her Father." 

Oh, what a horrible privilege was this — the privil^e blushingiy 
accorded by his adorable Miss Gilmour — the privil^;e of speak- 
ing of the tenderest emotions that the human heart is capable 
of, face to face with the privateersman ; yet even at that moment 
of darkness, a ray of sunshine was soon to break through the 
gloom, for Elizabeth's face suddenly became radiant (as she 
motioned to her lover to resume the walk) with a smile of genuine 
and irrepressible amusement Once more, seizing the hand that 
the girl had so coldly withdrawn, Mr. Kennoway called upon 
his dearest Miss Gilmour to communicate to him the cause of 
her mirth. 

His dearest Miss Gilmour could hardly do that, for she had 
just had a vision of her mother consulting her huge Liverpool 
watch, and looking over the garden hedge in the hope that Mr. 
Kennoway and her daughter might speedily come round the 
horn of the bay with some unmistakable symptoms of being an 
engaged couple in their walk and demeanour ; whilst her father, 
she well knew, though by no means so rapturously expectant, 
was loitering about the pier in a fully acquiescent frame of mind. 
A secret engagement and secret love-letters, she had just been 
saying to herself, what a piece of nonsense 1 Who would have 
believed that such a great preacher could also be such a great 
goose! It was here that Elizabeth had almost laughed. In 
answer to her lover's entreaties, however, she now controlled her 
countenance, and looking up at Mr. Kennoway from under the 
plumes of her large black Spanish hat, she told him in words 
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repeated to Mr. James that " she believed her parents would give 
her a good deal of her own way." 

Slowly as the lovers walked that day between the blossoming 
hedges of the lonely road, they at last rounded the point, and 
proceeded at a brisker pace towards the little cluster of white 
houses and cottages that lay so prettily embosomed at the 
farther extremity of the deep bay. Apart from the hamlet, sur- 
rounded by a large garden, stood the substantial country-house, 
with no male and female trippers ostentatiously encircling each 
the waist of the other in the vicinity, with no white-painted ice- 
cream shop and no yard-long golden salmon for next-door 
neighbours ; for in the time of the great French war, between 
the old Glasgow Tavern of to-day and the Clyde there lay only 
the garden and a strip of green gprass and pebbly shore, with the 
narrow road from Greenock curving towards its finish at the old 
stone pier ; and away to the west only the great route to the 
Highlands, the bridle-path winding towards the Cloch ferry, ii^ 
and out among whins and brackens and wild rose-bushes, with 
an ash-tree here and there — and beyond, the perfect loveliness 
of blue rippling water and range upon range of high, heathery 
mountains. 

As the young people approached the house, the minister's 
reason again almost trembled in the balance, whilst even the 
composure of Elizabeth was at last somewhat shaken : she really 
was rather apprehensive about her father's behaviour, and had, 
been wondering all morning how best she could communicate a 
shameful family secret, and in her dislike of the subject had left 
her thought unspoken till the very last moment — would Mr. 
Kennoway, she now whispered with much earnestness, please to 
remember — that was to say, would he kindly not introduce the 
subject of politics, as her papa at times was rather easily 
annoyed, and he was, unfortunately — she really was ashamed to 
own it — ^he was a Whig! The lover had only time to whisper 
back tenderly that the horrid fact should be duly remembered 

by him, and that not for worlds 

Here the fond protestations of Mr. Kennoway came to an 
abrupt termination, for outside the garden gate he was most 
cordially welcomed by Madam, and with a little less of effusion 
received by the privateersman — ^thesame interesting, sad*looking 
man that the minister remembered to have seen in the High 
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Street of Glasgow in the old college days, with the same glance 
almost of appeal in his magnificent dark blue eyes. But if 
Mn Kennoway felt less agitated than he had expected as he 
clasped the hand that had dealt a death-blow to many of his 
country's enemies^ even as he received the greeting of the 
privateersman, the shy wooer's spirits again sank suddenly at 
a most unwelcome sight Why had Miss Gilmour not warned 
him, so that at least he might have been prepared ? Why had 
she not told him that her two hobbledehoy brothers would be 
standing with her father and mother at the garden gate ; youths 
at just the most detestable age, old enough to hail with mockery 
any manifestations of uneasiness — ^if he were fool enough to 
show any — and yet too young to have sufficient good-breeding 
to hide their feelings — " Two of her Brothers," Mr. Kennoway 
wrote a few days later to Mr. James, "lads of i8 and i6, now 
appeared on the scene — one of them from Liverpool — a circum- 
stance which I must say damped me not a little." 

It was with a sense of relief that the minister, after acknow- 
ledging the sheepish salutations of William and John, turned 
round at the sound of the scampering of many little feet — here 
came Mary, a plain little girl with a b^ nose, heading the 
contingent from the pier; a fine lively regiment of children, 
consisting of the two little petticoated boys, Patrick Maclver, 
known in the home circle as Peter, and Matthew, together with 
four other girls whose ages ranged from seven to twelve, Jeanie, 
Margaret, Iverina and Jessie, all with short-cropped hair, and 
all attired, according to the description given some eighty years 
later by their leader, in short-waisted frocks and trousers to 
their ankles of dark brown cotton relieved by a lighter spot, 
tastefully set off with dark brown cuffs and collars. It was 
indeed a welcome interruption, and with heartfelt relief 
Mr. Kennoway patted those short-cropped heads, inwardly con- 
gratulating himself on the blessed innocence of little children ; 
but had the minister only known the fact, it was in no spirit of 
childish innocence that the row of sturdy betrousered maidens, 
at a warning sign from Elizabeth, dropped their little curtseys 
to the stranger gentleman ; for their nurse, Highland Moira, was 
deeply romantic, and she it was who had just called the little 
ones from the pier with the excited cry that sister's beau was 
come at last 
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Of that memorable dinner in the country-house no details 
have come down to the present day. Matthew, the baby, at 
this time not quite three years old, remembered to the close of a 
long life innumerable roasts turning in the kitchen of the town- 
house for Elizabeth's wedding-feast ; but that was in the end 
of 1804, and of this preliminary entertainment the bill of fare 
has not been preserved. Yet through the kindness of old and 
dear friends of Elizabeth's beau, who many a time have sumptu- 
ously feasted him, and whose excellent memories, if they do 
not go back so far as the year 1804, at least reach to within 
a measurable distance of that distant date, I am able to lay 
upon the Gilmours' table the very dinner that a well-to-do 
family in those days would think worthy of a respected minister 
who came a-wooing. According to the generous instructions 
of Mr. and Mrs. Kennoway's old friends, Miss Frances and 
Miss Esther Baillie, the guest, on entering the dining-room with 
the uncertain appetite of a lover, would find a very large table 
completely covered with viands ; all, with the exception of the 
pudding course, served at once. Before Madam, there steamed 
a huge tureen of excellent soup, a roast of lamb lay before 
the privateersman, a boiled gigot of mutton with sauce was 
committed to the tender mercies of ''the lad of 18," to 
Elizabeth was confided the task of carving a '' fine cut of Bacon 
ham," Mary and "the lad of 16" attended to the v^etables, 
whilst Mrs. Gilmour, after the removal of the soup, helped the 
company to fish, and thereafter attacked a pair of roast fowls. 
Highland Moira and the domestic from the town-house, with 
some stealthy assistance from the cook, who was supposed to be 
invisible, did the waiting; and Elizabeth, while not engaged with 
her Bacon ham, deftly twirled the divers round shelves of the 
mahogany dumb-waiter that stood at her mamma's right hand 
so as to keep her well supplied with fresh plates. '' After that," 
writes one of the Miss Baillies, ** the pudding course would be 
brought in — a huge pudding made mth at least nine eggs — ^no 
such thing as small dishes in those days — and a large jug of 
rich cream." 

Such were the hospitable preparations of the year 1804, and 
as it was then considered polite and kind of hosts and hostesses 
to urge their guests to eat and drink till they were on the verge 
of an apoplectic seizure, and very rude indeed of their victims 
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if they did not continue to gorge long after the powers of nature 
had failed, the sufferings of Mr. Kennoway on this occasion 
may be imagined. At last, however, the table was cleared, 
and the privateersman and the minister sat over their drink 
— sat a long time indeed, in spite of numerous hints from 
Madam, who would rise to pull up a blind with the remaric 
that really it was a shame to remain indoors on such a day; 
or, again, to lower the window, with the observation that 
the breeze was freshening, and she would warrant that the 
waves would be breaking in fine style on the rocks round 
at the new lighthouse. All in vain for some time was the 
diplomacy of the good lady, for the privateersman, having found 
a new and most attentive listener, had embarked upon the story 
of a succession of awful sea-fights — and yet, after all, what the 
influence of a wife could not accomplish was brought about by 
a happy intervention of fate. Down below the garden hedge, 
from the narrow road, there came a clattering of hoofs, and 
a little train of riders and pack-horses lost themselves among 
the bushes bordering the bridle-path, and proceeded to round 
the western point of the bay. Simultaneously the rosy face of 
little Peter appeared at the open window — ^these were travellers 
for the West Highlands, and they had come all the way 
from England. Old Dugald said so. And they were going 
to cross by the ferry. Might they all go to see the horses 
getting into the boat, for it was so funny. Please^ ntamma ! At 
this point the window was completely blocked by the faces of 
the five sisters and little Matthew — ^ah, those old, old faces that 
some of us remember so well — and the chorus of Please^ fnatnma ! 
rose to a beseeching wail. It was a fine opportunity for Madam, 
who at once smilingly declared her perfect willingness that the 
children should follow the English travellers to the ferry — ^but 
the rocks were so very dangerous. It would keep her mind 
quite easy if only papa and Mr. Kennoway would follow them 
to the Cloch. 

So it was arranged, and through the kind thoughtfulness 
of Mrs. Gilmour, Mr. Kennoway had a nice quiet opportunity 
of speaking confidentially to the father of Elizabeth. It is not 
perhaps possible to enter upon a delicate affair of the heart when 
walking single-file along a narrow path bordered with thorny 
whin-bushes, but when the minister found himself sitting with the 
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privateersman on the grass beside the new lighthouse — ^why did 
he not open his lips, and tell the story of his love ? He himself 
gives us no satisfactory reason for his silence, he merely falls 
back on a very old excuse, and chronicles the fact that "not 
being a very able speaker, I did not break the subject to her 
Father in conversation." 

How gladly would Mr. Kennoway have sat silent altogether 
that sunny afternoon hard by the snow-white lighthouse, 
watching the one sail visible on all the broad expanse of water 
— ^the brown sail of the ferry-boat lessening, and ever lessening, 
on the way to Dunoon, and listening to the little waves breaking 
with the sound of a gentle slap on the rocks below. But for 
this unhappy man in love there was no such blessedness on that 
day of sore tribulation ; for if, with positive cruelty towards poor 
Elizabeth, he had indulged in gloomy silence on the walk down 
from Greenock, the minister now suffered for his sins, and in 
order that he might not be obliged to mention her loved name, 
found himself obliged to talk .to her father without a moment's 
intermission. 

It was like making bricks without straw, for what was there 
to talk about since politics were forbidden, and that in a time 
of extraordinary political excitement? Had Mr. Kennoway 
been a free agent, he might, in spite of his lovelorn condition, 
have talked by the hour, as men did in April 1804, of Boney 
and his Invasion, and the State of Defence, of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, of the King's conscientious scruples and consequent 
lamentable illness, and of the Prince of Wales and the prob- 
ability of a R^ency. The names of Lord Grenville, Lord 
Melville, Lord Eldon, Lord Moira, Mr. Addington, Mr. Pitt, 
and Mr. Fox would have flowed from his lips, and he would 
have had a hundred animated remarks to make on Yorke's 
Bill for suspending the completion of the Army Reserve, on 
the Bill for the Augmentation of the Irish Militia, on Mr. 
Addington's impending resignation, and on Mr. Pitt's plan for 
a new administration. There was no lack of interesting subjects 
to talk about ; yet now, in his hour of sorest need, Mr. Kennoway 
found himself stricken dumb by the eager request of Elizabeth, 
and in an agony of nervousness he racked his brains for neutral- 
tinted things unlikely to excite the wrath of the privateersman 
— ^the names of the mountains, the depth of the waters, the 

21 
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exact points of the compass, the stoiy of the building of the 
lighthouse, lighthouses in general, the route to the West 
Highlands by way of Dunoon, the tides, the influence of the 
moon on the tides, the anchorage of the diiferent sea-water 
lakes within sight — the pebbles, the sand, the mud — oh, it was 
hard work ! 

Then all at once, after hours seemed to have elapsed, and 
when, even after such a dinner, the thought of a cup of 
tea was pleasant, the minister had a singularly happy inspiratioa. 
How, in the name of wonder, had he not thought of that before ? 
The Charlotte Dundas^ to be sure ! With the apoplectic snorting 
and puffing of the new Steam Boat still sounding in his eais, 
even an ignorant landsman might be able to afford a privateers- 
man some interesting information respecting a phenomenon so 
remarkable. 

Ah, the Charlotte Dundasl A vicious glint as of sheet- 
lightning suddenly glimmered in the wonderful blue eyes d 
Elizabeth's father, and Mr. Kennowa/s heait sank to his buckled 
shoes. Yes, yes, Captain Gilmour had heard of the failure of 
that confounded absurdity 1 The Canal Directors were now 
convinced of what he himself had predicted from the first— 
that the undulation of the water caused by the wheel in the 
stern of their precious Steam Boat would injure the banks of the 
canal, and now the ridiculous affair that had cost the Company 
six thousand pounds was about to be laid up at Bainsford 
Bridge. This, sir, was an age of mad schemes. Any sane man, 
more especially any sane man with a practical knowledge of sea- 
faring matters, could see for himself that all this modern talk 
about steam navigation was an utter delusion. 

At this point Mr. Kennoway mildly intimated that he would 
be the last man in the world to set up his opinion on such a 
matter against that of one of such immense experience as Captain 
Gilmour. He had merely mentioned the Charlotte Dundas as 
a curiosity, having seen the vessel puffing along the other day 
as he passed the canal on his way from Spinnington. But 
steam navigation, had the unlucky minister but known it, 
was in the eyes of Captain Gilmour as a red rag in the eyes 
of a bull, and the evil spirit so lightly raised he now found 
himself powerless to lay. 

Then there was that maniac Henry Bell — a man of the 
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Clyde, the privateersman was ashamed to say — pestering the 
Admiralty four years ago, and again quite recently, with his 
plans and models. My Lords should have kicked the fellow 
and his tea-kettles out of their presence without more ado ; and 
yet the most extraordinary thing about the whole affair was 
that Lord Nelson had actually been so carried away by Bell's 
nonsense as to declare that if the Admiralty did not adopt 
this scheme other nations would. Strange folly in such a 
man ! No wonder that with such encouragement that crack- 
brained Bell now boasted that in time, wherever there was 
in all the world a river of four feet depth of water, his Steam 
Boat would be found, and that his Steam Boat would go to 
Egypt, to India, to Canada, to China, to America, and to 
Australia, 

Here the minister, who had not heard of those vapourings 
of Henry Bell, in spite of his anxiety involuntarily burst into 
that cheerful laugh of his which I have been told was absolutely 
irresistible — ^so irresistible, indeed, that even the angry privateers- 
man laughed derisively and declared he would back the Mary 
Maclver against any of their new Steam Boats. Had Elizabeth 
shown Mr. Kennoway the house in Greenock where Charles 
Morison was bom ? No ; well, that was stupid of Elizabeth, 
for that was another of the crazy men of the Clyde who intended 
to turn the world upside-down. It was about fifty years since 
he had given out his fine scheme for sending messages by 
electricity along wires equal in number to the letters of the 
alphabet, isolated on solid pieces of glass. "An Expeditious 
Method of Conveying Intelligence," Morison called his idea; 
but the people on the shores of the Clyde had found out an 
expeditious method of conveying such a lunatic out of the 
country, for the man was so pelted and hooted as a wizard that he 
had fled for his life to Virginia — " Ah, well," the privateersman 
concluded, with a smile — for in this world how many of the 
finest prophecies of men are absurdities and how many of their 
speeches intended to be absurd are fine prophecies — "when 
the Mary Maclver is beaten on her way to the West Indies by 
one of Henry Bell's Steam Boats — then, indeed, the news may 
be brought back to the Clyde by poor Morison's Expeditious 
Method of Conveying Intelligence. 

*' Meantime, sir, the ferry-boat has reached Dunoon with the 



CHAPTER XXVI 
SUNSHINE AND THUNDERCLOUDS 

ON the seven or eight months that elapsed between the 
engagement of Richard Kennoway and Elizabeth Gil- 
mour and their wedding-day, a bright light is thrown by the 
letters of the former addressed to Mr. James, and where in some 
points the letters fail, the old stories of Miss Mary Gilmour 
complete the picture. 

In the farmhouse of Balwysie — as wc peruse the letters of 
1804 — ^we find the handsome old father, never an enei^etic 
man, more indolent and easy-going, and more devoted to his 
books than ever, ceaselessly reading, and carelessly pocketing 
the savings of good Mr. James, — who in those days, as he took 
his walks abroad with his pupils the Dundas boys, looked with 
deep sorrow upon the slovenly fields and ill-trimmed hedges 
of the farm he loved as truly as ever noble's son loved the 
broad acres of his ancestors, — pocketing also, as a loan or as 
a gift, old Mr. Kennoway was not very clear in his mind which 
it was, Grandmother Seaton's legacy to her favourite Richard. 
We find Davie still in the old home, not less good-humouredly 
convivial than of yore, but married, and far better married than 
he deserved, to a pretty, well-mannered little woman, whom all 
the family liked. We find Janet prosperous in her sheep-farm 
in the far north — a particular point of the compass has always 
been associated with Mrs. Duncan in the mind of later genera- 
tions, from the fact that she was invariably alluded to by 
Richard's daughter. Miss Cecily Kennoway, as " may Aunt in 
the North" — we find the former reader of noe-vel/s in the 
enjoyment of unmerited happiness with her good-natured John 
and three or four young Stoddarts, in a snug farmhouse within 
driving distance of Balwysie. Miss Peggy Lawson's old 

sweetheart, who so longed to see her again, and who was 
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failing fast when last we heard of him, appears to have been 
dead and buried by the year 1804, for there is no mention of 
him in the old letters, but the two merchants in Cupar were 
alive and well ; the dandy quite as much devoted to the toilet 
as ever, and appealed to, when the wedding-day drew near, 
as an authority on kid leather gloves and sundry little points 
of etiquette. 

We find in those letters of Richard Kennoway to the brother 
whom he loved as Jonathan loved David of old, the frank out- 
pourings of an ardent and impulsive nature, and the irascibility 
easily provoked, yet as easily thrown oflF with a laugh and a 
jest, of a man of keen but deeply amiable temper ; and at times 
we note with interest in the old pages little allusions to the 
stirring events of those great days, which, although we may 
now have forgotten the expressions, had evidently in 1804 
passed into proverbial use in the common speech of our 
forefathers. A young man of this century, for instance, 
desperately afraid of falling under petticoat govenrment, does 
not allude to his respected mother-in-law elect as the Russians, 
nor do any of us now metaphorically remark, when impress- 
ing upon a member of our family the necessity for a little 
diplomacy, if we would keep the peace — ^" this would also, I am 
afraid, offend the Russians." But they did so in 1804, it 
appears, for it was still very fresh in the memories of all men 
that the crazy Emperor Paul had a few years before so terribly 
resented the surrender of Malta to this country, that in an 
ungovernable transport of fury he had seized three hundred 
of our ships lying in the ports of Russia, and thereafter, enter- 
ing into an alliance with Sweden and Denmark, had, to the 
delight of Bonaparte, declared war against Great Britain. 
Then, again, a young man about to be married in our time, 
when completely worn out by the dilatory ways of certain 
persons whose promises have all been broken, does not qualify 
an earnest entreaty that pressure should be brought to bear 
upon the offenders by the final exhortation — "at the same 
time not presuming to dictate to the Sovereign People." Yet 
such is an expression of Richard Kennoway in one of his 
letters, for six years previously the Duke of Norfolk had been 
deprived of the Lord Lieutenancy of the West Riding, and of 
the command of a militia regiment, for having proposed at 
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special delight of the little Gilmour girls, and even of Peter and 
Matthew, to rush into the drawing-room each time sister and 
her beau left it, and in solemn whispers, in imitation of High- 
land Moira, to exclaim to one another over the singular 
proximity of the two chairs. 

Meantime, as the old lady used to tell, Mr. Kennoway and 
Elizabeth had climbed to their favourite place of talk, up 
among yellow whins, wUd-roses and brackens, to the top of 
the steep green hill that overlooked the hamlet of Gourock — 
a hill in their day unadorned by any stone tower. Up there, 
in the midst of loveliness, surrounded by the mountains, and 
looking down upon the blue expanse of the Clyde, with peeps 
of Gareloch, Loch Long, and Holy Loch, whose waters were 
broken only at rare intervals by the whiteness of a sail, the 
lovers made their happy plans for the future. There Elizabeth 
talked with delight and amusement of china and napery, and 
of her own ideas of matronly millinery suitable for a minister's 
wife; and Mr. Kennoway held serious consultation with the 
future mistress of Spinnington manse concerning the rooms 
that should be painted, and the new furniture to be ordered 
from Trotter, the great Edinburgh upholsterer. 

Those golden days of courtship were, in one way, rendered 
the happier by the fact that the Mary MacTver no longer lay 
anchored at the Tail of the Bank, but had gone off for her 
six weeks of privateering and fighting the Mounseers in tiie 
English Channel, preparatory to the long voyage to the West 
Indies, whence she would return in time for the wedding at 
the end of the year. The absence of Captain Gilmour was no 
doubt a great blessing, Mr. Kennoway rather ruefully reflected ; 
and yet, had he been at home to quarrel with his wife, and to 
contradict her arbitrary statements, he himself might not have 
suffered so keenly from her jubilant high spirits, and from the 
affectionate manner in which she took possession of her future 
son-in-la^. Human bliss, they say, can never be entirely 
without alloy, and although when alone with Elizabeth high 
up on the green hilltop, Mr. Kennoway was for a time lifted 
far above all sublunary matters — for even painters and new 
furniture were not exactly sublunary things when Elizabeth 
sat by looking so pretty and listening and approving — but as 
soon as he descended to the country-house, there was a fly in 
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the ointment, a drop of poison in the cup ; in a word, an ever- 
haunting dread which in days of love and happiness pursued 
this young man, at once bitterly conscious of his own weakness 
and extremely tenacious of his own dignity and liberty. Never, 
indeed, was there a being less fitted by nature to carry on a 
successful warfare with a strong-willed mother-in-law than 
Richard Kennoway — his tactics were entirely wrong, for amiable 
and yielding, but at the same time nervously afraid of falling 
under the dominion of Old Madam, he first invited advice by 
his helplessness, and then resented it ; he gave in when he ought 
to have stood firm, and tried to assert his independence by con- 
tradicting Mrs. Gilmour when she was undoubtedly in the right. 
In his letters to his brother Mr. James, Mr. Kennoway, with 
amusing frankness, gives a full account of his ill-fought battles, 
and tells how, in a spirit of sheer rebellion against the excellent 
woman, who alternately figures in his pages as Old Madam, 
her Ladyship, or the Russians, he even at times, in his desire 
for victory at any price, went rough-shod over the ordinary 
conventionalities of society. It was, for instance, the universal 
custom that the bride's minister should perform the marriage 
ceremony — everybody knew that ; but to Mr. Kennoway there 
was something so irritating in the manner in which her 
Ladyship arranged every circumstance of the fateful day, as 
as if he had been a mere boy with little or no concern in the 
matter, that when she remarked in her off-hand way that of 
course Mr. Steel of the Old West would officiate, her future 
son-in-law, in a moment of folly, suddenly exclaimed. No such 
thing, the knot should be tied by his friend Mr. Douglas of 
Kilbarchan. "Assisted by" had unfortunately not yet been 
invented. The proposal was preposterous ; and on this occasion 
Old Madam — whose age, by the way, was forty-five — was 
certainly in the right ; "but surely it was intolerable that she, 
flushed with victory, should have gone on to carry the war 
into the enemy's country, and to encroach on the undoubted 
right of the bridegroom to choose his own best man. Mrs. 
Gilmour's conduct in this instance cannot be defended, yet it 
was a foolish and revengeful policy that led Mr. Kennoway 
to retaliate by denying the bride's time-honoured privilege of 
supplying all the napery of the new establishment — a weak 
policy also, and one which finally entangled its author in a 
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the 30th ultimo, he did not arrive at home till last evening. Great 
bodies and dignified personages move slowly. — First — Of London 
— I have had another letter leaving me to my own time, and 
intimating that it will be no inconvenience for them to pay my 
expenses whether I stay or not. It will not do— but I will 
either send you the letter, or will manage to meet you at 
Philips' some time next week, when we can talk the matter 
over. Mrs. Gilmour wrote a second letter, apologising for the 
extreme warmth of her first. I returned an answer, with which 
Miss Gilmour says her mother was well pleased, and they now 
understand that I am resolved not to go to London." 

The trouble of the London call thus happily surmounted, 
and harmony restored between east and west, the attention of 
the bridegroom was next absorbed by the difficulty of the 
situation in Balwysie, where the old father, now a man in his 
seventy-first year, at one time declared his intention of being 
present at the wedding in Greenock, and at another time 
utterly refused to leave home. There was nothing for it, the 
minister at last perceived, but a long walk on the first fine day 
towards Lendrum, and a consultation with James, who, it was 
arranged, should accidentally arrive from Sautburgh just as 
Richard appeared from Spinnington. It was an amusing state 
of things — not so at the time, however — for the tw;o plain-faced 
brothers were not a little proud of the extraordinary beauty of 
their father, a beauty that with age had only assumed a more 
fragile and ethereal form. Old Richard Kennoway's figure, 
now thin and spare, was tall and handsome as in the far-past 
days when he had gone courting Ailie Seaton in the Palace of 
Falkland ; his colouring was clear and faintly ruddy, his arched 
eyebrows and his eyes dark as night contrasted finely with his 
long and abundant silver hair; whilst an air of mingled 
contemplation and intellectual keenness lent an additional 
interest to the singular beauty of his features. The two 
ministers delighted in the remarkable appearance of the parent 
whose general course of life was to them both so frequent a 
source of annoyance ; at least, they argued, if they had im- 
poverished themselves for the benefit of their indolent and 
studious father — ^at least now the old man should do them credit 
for once, and, clad in fine raiment, dazzle the eyes of Madam 
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and her Captain at the Greenock wedding. The fine raiment — 
that was the difficulty, apparently insuperable, in the days of 
the November visit, when all Richard's remonstrances and 
entreaties, and even the persuasive diplomacy of Mr. James, 
seemed utterly unavailing. Were ever two men, the brothers 
asked each other, were ever two men in the world's history 
more strangely cursed with a father beautiful as an archangel, 
and obstinate as a mule ? 

In the course of the visit, there had been, so I gather from 
Richard's letters, a secret overhauling, in his absence, of the 
handsome old father's wardrobe; and a picture rises up before us 
of dapper Mr. James standing in the Oak Parlour with head on 
one side, and pursed up lips, and of the short-sighted Richard 
peering through his gold spectacles, as Davie's wife, all eager in 
the cause, removes from its wrappings old Mr. Kennoway's 
treasured best hat of the year 1774, and opening a lavender- 
scented kist, displays, with a shake of the head, the home* 
made shirts of antiquated fashion reserved by the farmer for 
state occasions. The inspection was brief, and the verdict 
unfavourable. 

** Thirdly — Of the Hat^^ — wrote the minister of Spinnington 
a few days later in his own manse — " You would see for yourself 
that the Hat will not do. It is indeed an undeniable fact that 
the Hat has been worn, and that not a little. My view is that 
my Father may wear it till he comes to this place, where he will 
find a new one sent from Glasgow by Miss Gilmour. I believe, 
although the idea is hers, it must not appear to be a present 
from her at all — perhaps not proper even from me. But what 
is the use of all our trouble ? With you, I do not suppose he 
will ever wear it, so the expense might as well be saved. The 
shirts, too, will never do. What if I let Miss Gilmour know of 
that difficulty as I have done about the Hat, and hinted that he 
might wear them if she would make him a couple of shirts with 
lace ruffles? I know she is one who can keep a secret ... I see 
no necessity for you all to leave Greenock on the Wednesday, 
and I have Madam's orders to say she will be very happy that 
you should stay on. 

^^ Fourthly — Of our Home-Coming — I am still at a loss about 
somebody to receive us. I find that to have Mrs. Gilmour would 
not be a popular thing in Spinnington, and that some person 
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would require to be present who could set the house in order 
for our reception. Davie's wife, I am of opinion, would really 
be the best person, but then I see no possibility of accomplish- 
ing this without raising a civil war. Not only would my asking 
Davie's wife cause the Newton people to grumble — ^this would 
also, I am afraid, offend the Russians. If you that are skilled 
in trick and chicane think it practicable without a revolution in 
the state, by these presents you are authorised to attempt it 
Were there nobody but Mrs. Gilmour to be present in the houses 
I could still wish you to be before us, to look through the 
pantries rather than her Ladyship. The ring is at Greenock 
already, and as to the best or the worst man, notice to be taken 
in my next despatch. 

" Fifthly — Of Gloves — As I think I mentioned to you. Miss 
Gilmour writes that silk gloves are quite out of the fashion at 
Greenock: she calls the kind now used white or yellow kid 
leather, and in my letter to my Uncle in Cupar, I have consulted 
him about the matter. As you are a great conformist to this 
world, and an observer of its customs, you might learn what is 
best to be done. If I don't hear from you I may raise another 
controversy in the west on this subject. Also, you might learn 
what Mr. Wright's and L. Muirhead's Liveries were, and let me 
know. 

" Sixthly — Of a Cart — I have wrote to my Uncle that the 
Balwysie people may perhaps send west a cart to bring out all 
the various articles from Cupar — but that perhaps they won't 
I have further said that if they do not send before Friday next 
week, he may make what speed he can in sending them some 
other way. You may inform the Balwysie folk of this — at the 
same time not presuming to dictate to the Sovereign People. 

" Seventhly — Miscellaneous — Some people have been talking 
of giving us a cow. I doubt if this is a good speculation. 
Cause them send plenty of meal and potatoes. Captain 
Gilmour is come home, and promises us herring, so there is no 
fear of actual starvation. I forgot in my letter to my Uncle to 
say anything of money. It will do by the end of next week, or 
the beginning of the week after. The house is not yet finished, 
but the paint is almost wholly dry. Tuesday, the 4th of 
December, is the day which I find meets the approbation of the 
west for the wedding. If any change takes place, you shall 
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hear. I have wrote my Uncle asking him to come here along 
with my Father, as I suspect this is the only way to get the 
latter to go to the wedding at all." 

Meantime, whilst in the east country the bridegroom was 
perturbed by a thousand anxieties, in the west the bride, over 
whelmed with her own preparations, and occupied till the small 
hours of the morning with the fine ruffled shirts so inconsider- 
ately sprung upon her at the last moment by Mr. Kennoway, 
yet maintained a wonderful degree of composure ; and, as she 
stitched till she was ready to fall asleep at those shirts, it never 
for a moment entered Elizabeth's head that she was kind, or 
unselfish, or playing the interesting part of a ministering angel, 
for the girl was supremely happy in this, that she never thought 
about her own character at all. Yet how glad she was when 
at last that long work was finished, and she could turn to the 
packing of her wedding presents, so few in number compared 
with the vast and meaningless array of modern days. Elizabeth 
loved all her little possessions — this affection for inanimate 
objects was another source of happiness in a nature tinged with 
melancholy — and she handled them tenderly, with kind thoughts 
of the friends who gave them — ^her mother's gift of silver tea- 
spoons and a fine new spinning-wheel, unfortunately broken on 
the journey to the manse, and mended by the village joiner for 
two shillings, her father's classic urn of bronze, the brass candle- 
sticks of one Liverpool uncle, and the exquisite tea and coffee 
set of rich Oriental colouring, the wedding gift of another. 

As to the new clothes, the fashions were pretty in those old 
times, and a bride with a perfect complexion and masses of 
auburn hair would look well as she entered the Kirk of 
Spinnington for the first time leaning on her husband's arm, 
attired in a handsome velvet pelisse of Egyptian brown, with a 
large Spanish hat of black beaver plentifully adorned with 
ostrich feathers. Such articles of clothing, spread out on 
Madam's lug-chair, the descendants of Elizabeth can contem- 
plate with satisfaction — the short evening dresses of plain 
muslin trimmed with a rich border of tambour work may pass, 
although they seem somewhat scanty, but it is with a positive 
shiver that we turn to a sofa whereon lie displayed Elizabeth's 
morning gowns of white cambric muslin. How the brides of 
old ever survived to have any descendants is the mystery, but 

22 
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there is no mistake about it, the corner devoted to the 
chronicling of such affairs has been conscientiously consulted in 
the newspapers — and such were the fashionable moming-gowas 
for November and December 1804. 

One article of dress the Greenock ladies had been mud 
surprised and disappointed not to perceive amongst the other- 
wise highly satisfactory wedding outfit of Elizabeth Gilmour— 
the caps, namely, with which the pretty girl not out of her ty*^ 
ought by rights, immediately after her marriage, to cover up for 
ever her beautifully formed head, and the wealth of sunny har 
that waved in little tendrils about her low forehead. On this 
point, it was explained by Mrs. Gilmour, Mr. Kennoway had 
shown himself most unreasonable — he would not hear of 
Elizabeth wearing caps. However, the lady continued, with 
rather a crestfallen air, stooping to produce a bandbox fe^m a 
comer, as, of course, no respectable^married wife could possibly 
go about bare-headed, after some little discussion a compromise 
had been arranged — and Mrs. Richard Kennoway was to wear 
a turban ! So horrid a fact would never have been invented k 
any mere romance — even in a story of real life a biographer less 
faithful would have given way to the strong temptation to 
suppress the turban, but it has been resolved that the truth ic 
this case must be told, and the truth is that Elizabeth to the 
end of her days was to wear this ridiculous headgear of many 
colours skilfully blended in Oriental fashion. The only comfort 
is that, as I have been told by one who still remembers Mrs. 
Kennoway — " She was very pretty, and her turban became her 
well." 

The middle of November found Mr. Kennoway, although far 
from sharing the composure of Elizabeth, at least resting with 
satisfaction in the knowledge that it had been settled that 
Davie's wife, a brisk, capable little person, was to undertake to 
put the house, still in a topsy-turvy condition, into order for the 
home-coming; any day, and the sooner the better, Mr. and 
Mrs. Davie, riding pillion, and the old father, also on horseback, 
might appear at the manse of Spinnington. And yet here, 
again, misery dogged the steps of the unfortunate brideg^room, 
for although the wedding was now irrevocably fixed for the 4th 
of December, day after day passed away, and nobody came. 
Painters and tailors, repenting them of their evil deeds, tapped 
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at the door, and in tones of injured innocence besought the 
minister to be so kind as to let them get on with the work they 
ought to have finished weeks before — day after day passed 
away, and yet there was no arrival from Balwysie, nor any 
explanation of the breach of faith. The Rev. Richard himself, 
with bitterly indignant pen, shall tell of the distractions of a 
bridegroom in the good old days of slow travelling, before the 
invention of the electric telegraph. 

" Spinnington, %yrd November^ 1804 

" Dear Brother, — ^To the praise of their consistency let 

it be recorded that the Balwysie people are acting entirely in 

character. No appearance of them at Spinnington. I am so 

much disgusted with their conduct that I care not though 

you tell them, if they ask for further directions about coming 

here — that they may come when they please — go when they 

please — ^and do what they please when they are here. It is 

needless to speak of giving directions to such people. Their 

conduct has deranged my plans. It seems foolish to go away 

and not to be able to say that there is a curtain on a bed or 

a carpet on a floor. I shall not be able to leave this till Friday 

next week, I suspect, even though the Cart were to arrive 

to-morrow. The Taylor was down wishing to set to to the other 

carpets, as he had some people assisting him, and as there 

is Market next week, he will have little time then. As to 

the other articles of provision, I will mention none. They 

know what things I need — but they have taught me fully 

that whosoever trusts in them leans on a broken reed. You 

may, however, inform Davie that what he owes me must 

positively be paid immediately. And I wish you would hint 

to my Father, as plainly as you please, that my Grandmother 

Seaton's legacy would be very acceptable. Yqu will see the 

reason of this when I mention that the Edinburgh accounts, 

which I calculated at £iQO^ amount to above ^^130. The 

bedstead for the spare-room alone from Trotter, with curtains, 

Down Bed, pillows and bolster, comes to £4^, 12s. 5d. — the 

bookcase from Watson to ;£^4, 12s. Then there is William 

Scott the painter, and Mr. TumbuU to settle with for the 

eight-day clock. I owe Mr. Morgan £7^ los. for wine, and 

Mr. Bisset for whisky £4^ 13. I have also gone to a good deal 
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of expense for Books — to Baillie Angus for the Encyclopedia 
jf 14, 10 — Witherspoon's Works jf i, 10 — Owen on the Hebrews 
£2y ako Savile's Discourses^ Couts' Sermons^ Dick's Leciura 
on the Acts of the Apostles, Johnson's Dictionary — all these, 
and some others, are still unpaid. By borrowing money I have 
got the Edinburgh accounts for furniture all paid, but the money 
borrowed must be returned in a few days — my half-3^ear's 
stipend is gone, other accounts will be making their appearance, 
and I have nothing either to pay them or to live upon during 
the winter. Miss Gilmour's letter waited my arrival. All well 
in the west. Gloves are to be got in a large quantity at her 
mother's house. Everybody serves themselves as they arrive. 
What are thought necessary must be packed up and brought 
along with us. If you do not buy a horse, your easiest way 
of travelling is to go down from this to the North Ferry— cross, 
and walk to Uphall, about three miles distant, and there await 
some of the Edinburgh coaches. You must not, however, leave 
this on Sabbath evening, as I understand it would be noticed 
by some and give offence to others. The weather is disagree- 
able ; I am so poor, and have so much to do here, that I cannot 
think of going to Edinburgh. Might it not do to get Newton 
in Glasgow ? If you think proper I could procure it as I went 
to Greenock, and send it off with the Carrier — or it might be 
brought with us on our return. 

"When I have regained the use of my rational faculties, 
I will leave word with the Miss Tumbulls about receiving 
you in my absence. I don't think you need arrive here till 
Thursday. One thing I would hint is that my Father and 
my Uncle would do well to learn to hold their clavering tongues, 
for the Miss Turnbulls are terrible gossips, and will try to pomp 
all manner of things out of them. 

"Thus far had I written, when, lo! about 4 or 5 in the 
afternoon, Colonel Craig arrived. I send this by him, and 
if you are longer in getting it, it will save the postage. As 
far as I know there is no meal come — yes^ there is one bolL 
What remains of the Carpets, etc., can be sent with the cart 
they come in. You can mention only so much of this letter 
as you think proper. It will be Thursday at soonest before 
I leave this. — ^Wishing you all happiness, I am, youis, 

R. KENNOWAY " 
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In the end, however, all came right; the roasts remembered 
by little Matthew twirled in fine style in the kitchen of the 
Greenock town-house, and Richard Kennoway and Elizabeth 
Gilmour were married. One other faint memory, a memory 
of a higher order, of that winter wedding still lingers on — it 
is not forgotten with what amazement and admiration the 
Gilmours and their guests regarded the singular beauty of 
old Mr. Kennoway — a beauty set off by one of Elizabeth's 
elaborate shirts, and hardly even destroy«l by the fashionable 
Glasgow hat ; although when the day came that Old Madam 
and her sons and daughters were privileged to sit in the 
ingle-neuk of Balwysie, they were all of one mind that the 
intellectual old farmer, who ought to have been a Professor 
of Astronomy, made an even finer picture in his everyday 
homespun and in the broad blue bonnet he invariably wore 
by his own fireside. On young John Gilmour, who turned 
out to be a man of artistic tastes, the impression made by 
Elizabeth's father-in-law was particularly strong, and over 
and over again, in later years, he entreated permission that 
he might bring across the Forth an eminent portrait painter — 
the same who produced so excellent a likeness of Mrs. Gilmour 
in her old age — in order that the remembrance of a face so 
wonderful might not fade away from the memory of man. 
Most unfortunately, however, for the descendants of Richard 
Kennoway, senior, the farmer, who lived to be ninety-one, and 
who with each successive year only became more venerable 
and more beautiful, was, as his sons said, obstinate as a 
mule; the old man had taken it into his head that by 
the second commandment any such representation of his 
features was forbidden; he utterly refused to listen to any 
interpretation of the Scriptures in a contrary sense by his two 
minister sons — ^he was deaf to the raillery of Old Madam — 
and refused to the end to allow so deadly a sin to be 
committed. 

Not long since, as I idly turned the pages of an old 
magazine, my eye lighted on a curiously incomplete announce- 
ment of the marriage of the 4th of December 1804 — but 
whether its lack of definiteness was occasioned by the distraction 
of the bridegroom, or whether, as I suspect from the frequency 
of such gaps in other intimations, the editors of those days 
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ants in the other and better days of her girlhood, when there 
were no coal-pits near-hand to spoil the gardens with smoke and 
to dirty the clothes bleaching on the grass. Such a one used to 
live to the east, and such a one to the west, but they were all 
dead long ago — and yon white house yont yonder on the 
braehead, though you would hardly think it now, was once the 
manse of the Second Charge, and a far better house it was in 
every way than the new one, for all the new one was so g^rand 
and cost so much money. What a view there was from the 
windows across to the Bass and the Isle of May, and along the 
opposite coast to Edinburgh, and away out on the other side to 
the open sea. When the old dame was a girl, such a bonnie 
young lady lived up in the manse on the brae — there were no 
such bonnie faces nowadays in Sautburgh. That minister and 
his wife were only there for a few years, for he was a grand 
preacher, and soon presented to another parish ; still, being so near, 
her people had got well acquainted with the family, and almost 
every day the lady would give them a nod and a smile, or would 
stop to speak, as she came down from the manse with a little 
toddling boy in each hand, to walk with them on the sands. 
Sometimes, when they played with the shells, the lady would 
sit on the rocks watching the gulls flying about, or looking at 
the hills across the water ; but often she would take the children 
by the hand again, and the three would chase the waves 
together as they drew back, and would run laughing before 
them when they came tumbling in again upon the shore. The 
old woman seemed to see that young mother's face yet, she 
said, for it was so sweet that it always seemed to her like the 
face of an angel — that was to say, if you could fancy an angd 
running about with two wee laddies on the sand and making 
fun with the waves. And the stranger lady when she left the 
old dame's house that day, turned thoughtfully from the door 
with its grand coat of arms towards the sands — surely more 
golden than other sands — and she walked to and fro among the 
little bays, and sat on the rocks and looked over to the Bass and 
to the May, and tried in fancy to see — and she herself now an 
old woman — the pretty young mother, her own mother, dancing 
about so long ago on the shore she now paced so slowly, with 
the two little boys, her own elder brothers, Richard and William, 
by her side. 
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For this had come to pass— once again in the lives of the 
two Kennoway brothers, the cruel fate that so constantly 
pursued them had, in the summer of 1807, doomed the elder to 
an intolerable humiliation, and had thrust the younger, against 
his will, into a position of success and superiority, for in that 
year Mr. Kennoway had been presented to the Second Charge 
of the seaport town where poor Mr. James still humbly laboured 
as helper to old Dr. Miller of the First Charge. Had it not 
been that the stipend of Spinnington was so small, and he 
himself so deeply in debt, Richard would have preferred to refuse 
the promotion, otherwise so welcome. But a glance at his 
account-book — ^the old account-book that now lies open before 
me, conscientiously begun at one end by Elizabeth immediately 
after her marriage, and at the other end about the same time by 
her husband, showed the impossibility of such a course ; showed, 
indeed, how wrong it would have been to lose any opportunity 
of putting his worldly affairs in order. For it is written on 
those rough pages in ink long since turned brown, that the 
minister when he came to Sautburgh still owed his uflcles 
in Cupar twenty-five pounds, his brother James forty-seven, 
Mrs. Gilmour twenty, Captain Gilmour forty-five, a friend 
named Mr. Lennox eighteen, whilst he was even indebted ten 
pounds to his shiftless brother Davie. 

Even had Richard hesitated as to his duty in a position so 
painful, his elder brother would never have accepted so great a 
sacrifice. No, he said quietly, Richard should come to Saut- 
burgh, and it was he, James, who would go elsewhere. Dr. 
Webster at Lendrum was now a very aged man ; his people had 
long been clamouring for a helper; the parishioners were all 
friends and neighbours of the Balwysie family, and they would 
probably be well enough pleased to see one of the Kennoways 
wagging his pow in the pulpit of the old church. It was not a 
pleasant thing to do, but he would do it. 

The old letter sent to Spinnington in those days by the 
hand of Thos. Page, bound for Dunfermline, and happily fallen 
in with by Mr. James in Kirkcaldy, still lies beside Richard's 
account-book — a brief communication which, without complaint 
and without comment, tells the story, in its time so sorrowful, 
of the vain efforts of a helper of forty-one to escape from an 
intolerable position. The man of a shrinking delicacy of nature 
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had at last screwed up his courage, and had "Offered his 
Services to Dr. Webster," who apparently in the first interview 
had thrown cold water on the scheme; seen again, however, 
on the 14th ultimo, " he seemed keener about it than at first" 
Encouraged by this partial success, Mr. James had walked a 
third time to the Manse of Lendrum, only to turn sadly away 
from the door — " I called again last week on Dr. Webster " he 
says, ''but found he was taking his Afternoon sleep." There 
was no hope, it seemed, in that quarter; but Dr. Miller of 
Sautburgh, who knew the value of Mr. James, and who fdt 
deeply for his distress, kindly tried, as the old letter goes on to 
tell, to interest a certain Mr. Fergus, whom he urged to speak 
to Lady Elgin — ^•'but Mr. Fergus," says the helper meekly, 
''was not inclined to apply to her ladyship." In one Mr. 
Wright, however, the poor man had found a loyal soul who 
promised to do what the eager applicant might have done for 
himself, only he was too sensitive to risk any more rebuff's — to 
speak, namely, to Mr. James's own cousin, formerly Ailie Seaton, 
now Mrs. Seaton-Paton of Seatongrange, and in addition to this 
service, Mr. Wright had volunteered to " do what he could with 
the St. Monans family." Meantime Dr. Fleming had written to 
Sir Henry Moncreiff, but since then the helper had met the 
former divine by chance in the streets of Kirkcaldy, and had 
waited in vain for a word of encouragement — " I suppose he 
had received no answer as yet from Sir Henry, for he never 
mentioned the subject. I was a little disappointed, for when I 
had some conversation with him last week, he seemed very 
willing to do all that he could. My cold is almost gone now " — 
the letter continues — ** I hope this will find you, Mrs. Kennoway, 
the two Young Men and Miss Mary Gilmour all in good health. 
Dr. Miller tells me your youngest Son is a very early riser, 
which he certainly does not inherit from You, from whomsoever 
he may derive it, I hope you left all your friends well in the 
West Country. Mr. Begg writes that the Stipend of the place 
I told you about is about £63 and ;f 12 for a house. Have you 
heard anything about it? Dr. Miller still has some thoughts 
that I might suit. Wishing all happiness to You and all with 
you, I remain, your affectionate Brother, 

" James Kennoway " 
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All these efforts proved utterly unavailing^ and in the end, 
one summer day in 1807, Dr. Miller's helper stood at the door 
of the manse on the braehead to welcome his younger brother, 
the minister of the Second Charge of Sautburgh. It had been 
a difficult thing to do, and yet, when the first pain was over, 
what happiness lay for Mr. James in the daily companionship 
of the brother so dear to his heart, and of Elizabeth, whose 
sympathy, unexpressed in words, but shown in each glance of 
her kind eyes and in every tone of her gentle voice, soothed the 
wounded spirit of the man whose dream of youth was over, and 
who now knew his life to be a failure. And the little boys — the 
two Young Men, as he called them — how large a place had 
they, and all their successors, in the affection of good Uncle 
James, whose observant eyes already discerned in Richard, the 
elder, signs of that cleverness, in future days so greatly believed 
in, perhaps by the lad himself, certainly by his own family and 
by his fellow-students. Mrs. Gilmour had always felt and 
known, she said, that some remarkable destiny lay before her 
first grandchild, for had not the tidings of his birth, and the 
summons for herself to set out for Spinnington, come to 
Greenock on the very day that the Defiance mail-coach, a 
mass of evergreens and fiying flags, with passengers shouting 
for joy and shedding tears, dashed into the town with trumpet 
sounding, and the cry of — " Victory ! Trafalgar ! — But Nelson is 
dead!" Miss Mary Gilmour could never forget the day that 
brought the great news that her country was saved, and the 
news, greater still, that she and her four sisters were really and 
truly the aunts of an extraordinarily fine little boy ; and she used 
to tell how she stood full of her new-bom dignity, looking on as 
her mamma, smiling and weeping, prepared for the splendid 
illumination of the town-house that night. She tied a little bow 
of crape on each of the many candles, her daughter said, and 
then, calling all her children together, took them to the 
merchant, whose windows were already full of black cloth 
and sable plumes, to get mourning for Lord Nelson. 

What stories, to be sure, were told once on a day of the 
precocious cleverness of flaxen-haired little Richard — there are 
wonderful children still in the world, fortunately — little Richard, 
his father's pride and joy, who under the instructions of his 
delighted grandfather studied the rudiments of mathematics in 
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the ingle-neuk of Balwjrsie, almost before he could read, and 
who was a favourite pupil of the famous Mr. Edward Irving, 
with whom he boarded in the school at Kirkcaldy. Williain 
was a more ordinary child, it was considered, red-haired and 
very pretty, an innocent, amiable, little fellow, but not nearly so 
clever as his elder brother. There was one little incident they 
used to tell of in the manse — and the ladies of Greenock heard 
it from Old- Madam — which was supposed to show forth the 
different characters of the children ; the one lofty and severely 
intellectual, the other of a less uncommon type : in the course 
of one of the frequent famines that in the good old days afflicted 
our forefathers, a stranger gentleman once chanced to visit the 
Kennoways, who, good-humouredly fumbling in his pocket, 
called upon the two little boys to mention what they would 
each like for a present — " A book I " at once Richard replied, for 
he never wanted anything else, whilst poor William, after 
hesitating a good deal, shamefacedly whispered — "A loaf, 
please sir." 

Richard and William and the other boys and girls, who in 
following years came crowding into the manse of Sautbui^ 
and the manse of Lendrum, were the happiest of childrea 
They entered upon life in stupendous days, when perhaps the 
greatest drama the world has ever known was being played 
upon the Continent of Europe ; they took their little share in 
the awful struggle, for they were taught by their mother — ^who 
in this respect saw no reason to depart from the strenuous 
teaching of her own childhood — *^ to love and fear God, to love 
and be kind to all men, but to /iate the devil, and to HATE 
Napoleon Bonaparte " — and there, for them the matter ended. 
They did hate the devil and Napoleon Bonaparte— or fancied 
they did — but the world that lay about their infancy was not 
a world of hatred but of joy and freedom and gladness. For, in 
an age when the repression and misunderstanding of the young 
had attained to the level of a fine art ; in an age when the most 
amiable of writers, with a heart wide enough to embrace all the 
children, white or brown, who had need of her love, could 
imagine no better means of curing the very trifling squabbling 
of her own hero and heroines than a visit, after a paternal 
caning, to a dreary wood where the skeleton of a fratricide 
hung in chains and rattled in the wind — in such an age, the 
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young Kennoways were fortunate indeed, in possessing a kind, 
careless father who when they intruded into his study with 
lamentations and complaints of one another, hastened to push 
them out of his presence with the impatient words — ^** There, 
there, my dears, go to your Mamma. She knows all about it." 
Mr. Kennoway was right — the wife on whose wisdom arid 
good sense he leaned from his wedding-day, did in her quiet 
and passive way know all about her children, and the treatment 
that was good for them ; for long since, with her usual clear- 
sighted decision of character, she had revolted against the 
accepted canon of her day. Without departing in the least 
from a daughter's respect, she had in her own mind sat in 
judgment on her mother's method of upbringing, and had 
firmly resolved that if children were ever given to her their 
sensitive spirits should never suffer, as hers and her brothers' 
and sisters' had so often done in childhood. One scene of 
needless woe and desolation went with Elizabeth through life 
— a sorrow that made the deeper an impression upon her heart 
because it was not her own: some three years before her 
marriage, little Jeanie Gilmour, as a pleasant surprise, had 
received from her mother on her ninth birthday the unexpected 
order to destroy a certain ancient doll, the joy of her very 
heart. She was nine years old now, far too old a girl for any 
such nonsense, Mrs. Gilmour had declared in her peremptory 
way; and then the mother, really so devoted to her children, 
thought no more about the matter. But Elizabeth thought, 
Elizabeth who loved all her little sisters, and who also loved 
dolls, and would stop at shop-windows to look at them with 
affection to the end of her life. Sadly she went down with 
little Jeanie to the water's edge at Gourock ; silently — ^for this 
was her mother's deed, and her lips were dutifully sealed — ^she 
stood looking on as the poor child, with bitter sobs, tied a stone 
round the neck of her battered favourite. With a feeling of 
passionate revolt, and with hot anger in her heart, Elizabeth 
looked round on the tranquil beauty of the summer morning 
that formed so strange a setting for the figure of a broken- 
hearted child slowly making her way to the end of the pier ; 
with the feeling that a positive crime was about to be committed 
she looked for the last time on the face of the ugly old doll, 
goggling piteously with arms outstretched, as if in mute appeal 
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for mercy» over the small heaving shoulders of little Jeanie. 
Then she shut her eyes and held her ears that she might see 
and hear no more. Why should such a thing be ? Who was 
the better of such an outrage on childhood, and its foreshadow- 
ing of mother's love ? 

Thus Elizabeth Gilmour passionately mused, as she silently 
returned to the house, leading the miserable little Jeanie by the 
hand ; yet, when her own children came to her, she had no fine 
ideals or theories to guide her in their upbringing. Fortitude, 
patience, long-suffering unspoken love, self-forgetfulness, and 
rare unselfishness, this mother was rich in, but the power of 
initiative, of laying plans and of carrying them out, she had not ; 
her creed, therefore, in the matter of the training of her children 
^-considered in the beginning of the nineteenth century most 
dangerous and heterodox — ^was entirely negative — " I believe," 
she used to say, ''in letting children alone." When her two 
little boys, happy as the day was long, played with the shells 
on the sands of Sautbui^h, their mother, deep in thought, on 
the rocks beside them often marvelled at the unreasoning, 
innocent gladness that God, in a world so full of sin and 
sorrow, has given as a birthright to all young children, and 
even as she smiled at the shout of glee of the little fellows over 
a crab's broken claw, or a fragment of some goodwife's willow- 
pattern plate, or some such priceless treasure drawn from the 
sand, her heart would suddenly quail within her. Was it the 
strain of melancholy Norse blood that ran in the veins of the 
Lewisman's daughter — was it the mournful message of the wind 
and the waves that had sounded for centuries in the ears of her 
people, now repeating itself in her spirit ? Be it what it might, 
a haunting sense of the calamity and tragedy of life was never 
at any time very far from the thoughts of Elizabeth, and even 
as she smiled tenderly on her two little lads, there would rise up 
suddenly before her a vision of all that the future might hold 
in store for Richard and William— the sin and danger and 
temptation — ^the tears they might shed — the mental anguish 
and bodily sickness and torture they might know — and above 
all, the death that they must surely die. At least, she would 
say to herself, at least, I can let them be happy now. 

She did let them be happy, and to the end of their days 
the children of Elizabeth were grateful to her for the joy of 
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their early childhood. I have heard them, old and white- 
haired, talking together, and recalling the sternness and mis- 
taken severity and repression of former times, and recognising 
the beauty and unselfishness of their mother's simple little 
creed; I have heard them break off at times, in their recol- 
lections of unending delight in the manses, with the loving ex- 
clamation, " And do you remember her^ and how kind, kind she 
always was — how she made us happy — how she let us be happy ? " 
She let them be happy — and yet, although Old Madam 
might shake her head, and neighbouring ministers* wives might 
consider Mrs. Kennoway an easy-going, negligent mother, her 
children knew better. Indulgent and gentle she might be, yet 
some faults she could punish even severely, and when, now and 
then, that inflexible light came into her eyes, the boys and girls 
knew there was no more to be said — ^they must obey. Their 
mother's standard of right and wrong they found at times in- 
supportable in its high austerity, and the frequency of the 
phrase — "you should remember," the preface of an appeal from 
their little whims and fancies to the great and holy commands 
of God, drove them at times into childish revolt, and an assertion 
of their own will. Little James, a sturdy, independent child, 
with a mind of his own, spoke not only for himself, but for his 
brothers and sisters, and even perhaps for his father, when one 
day, putting out his under-lip, and straightening himself with 
a look meant to be intimidating, he interrupted an exhortation 
of his mother — ^who afterwards laughed over the little incident 
in speaking to her sister Mary — ^with the severe retort, "But, 
Mamma, you should remember that it is not always so very 
easy to be good." 

• ••••.a. 

And now, for a time at least, we bid farewell to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kennoway, and to the children springing up about them. 
It may possibly be that we shall meet them again, if any 
should care to hear how the minister of Sautburgh became the 
minister of Lendrum, and finally the minister of St Looms, to 
find in that old-world village as his kindest and best neighbours 
the Rev. James Maclellan and his wife. It may be that we 
shall have an occasional interview with Katherine Steuart, 
happily married since the year 1808. It may be that in the 
parish manse of St. Looms we may shake hands respectfully 
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with a frequent visitcM*, Old Madam to wit, who used to arrive 
at the gate in the Minister's Wynd in a 3^ow chariot, with 
such pomp and state and such a demand for universal service 
and attention that "you would have thought she was an 
Empress." It may be that in the Relief Manse we may yet 
listen to much plain-spoken condemnation of the misdeeds of 
the Tories uttered in the stirring days before the passing of 
the so-called Reform Bill; for Aunty May, in years to come, 
was ever to be a guest dear to the heart of Mr. Maclellan. 
Such meetings with old friends may possibly take place in the 
future; meantime, let us not forget to bid a courteous and 
kindly farewell to good Mr. James, who stands here waiting 
to catch our eye, and prepared to make that famous bow of his 
at the gate of his awn manse, away up among the little green 
hills at Brig o' Baldreary. 

For the agony of writing and calling and imploring on tiie 
part of Mr. James, although apparently unsuccessful at the 
time, had after all led to something, and a belated post-letter 
was handed to the helper one day, not so very long after 
Richard's arrival in Sautbui^h, by worthy Mrs. Veitch, his 
landlady. The man who had lost hope, with a sinking heart 
paid the exceedingly high price demanded by the authorities — 
with a sinking heart, for his purse was almost empty, and this, 
of course, like so many others, was a kindly communication 
from some reverend gentleman, who really was exceedingly 
sorry — he had done all that he possibly could — but most un- 
fortunately, Sir Henry had been out, or ill, or asleep when he 
called, and the Earl of St Monans, the writer deeply r^^tted 
to say, had already promised that vacant living of his to a 
rising young man recently licensed. 

But no— for there is a turning to the longest lane — at last, 
at lasty to his inexpressible joy and gratitude, the patient 
preacher found his many prayers answered, and when he had 
dried the eyes that somehow always became dim when those 
kind, disappointing letters were opened, he read over and over 
again the words that told him that he, James Kennoway, and 
none other, was presented to the parish of Brig o' Baldreary. So 
hungry had his heart been for so many long years that a single 
moment seemed to have worked a miracle, and the appropuia- 
tion was instantaneous — that manse (he knew it, he had been 
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in k) — ^that church and churchyard close by — that parish, con- 
taining, to use its new minister's quaint expression, " seeventy 
reeking lums " ^ — they were all his own ; seemed indeed, when 
the light of that day of days at last fieuied happily away into 
the darkness of n^ht, to have been his own for a long, long 
time. When the sun had risen that morning, it had found 
James Kennoway a man old and sad, though resigned; its 
setting left him young, and standing expectant on the threshold 
of life and love. Yes, of love, for that had been the crowning 
agony of the man whose life had been a failure : for many years 
the helper had been deeply and almost hopelessly in love with 
Miss Janet Miller, the only daughter of Dr. Miller of the First 
Charge of Sautburgh. 

Miss Janet was a model minister's daughter, and rich in all 
good works. To such an excellent lady her father's helper 
naturally appeared in the light of an almoner; yet Mr. James 
Kennoway did not quarrel with this view of his position, seeing 
that on the footing of an almoner he found himself constantly 
admitted in the manse parlour to the privilege of consultation 
and discussion with the experienced parish worker. It is true 
that for the most part, the talk in those interviews had been 
of we^ly pensions for the poor, and of the proper distribution 
of coals and flannels ; yet even as he dealt in his own careful 
and conscientious way with subjects so prosaic, Mr. James, 
always diplomatic, contrived to introduce at times a certain 
warmth of manner and tenderness of accent, not generally 
associated with parochial afiairs. In the simplicity of his heart, 
the lover could not but believe that Miss Janet must understand 
his meaning, and certainly such timid little advances as he was 
almost sure that he had made had never met with the slightest 
rebuff; whilst there was no doubt whatever as to the sincerity 
of the lady's congratulations, very prettily mingled with expres- 
sions of proper regret, on the announcement of the presentation 
to the parish of Brig o' Baldreary. With hope, therefore, as 
well as with fear, Mr. James Kennoway one day shortly bdbre 
his departure, told the story of his love in the manse of the 
First Charge of Sautburgh, and earnestly implored from Miss 
Janet a favourable answer. 

^ An old-world way of estimating the population of a country parish. To every 
retking hmu^ ot smoking chimney, five persons were allowed. 
23 
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In her rejection of Mr. James Kennoway, Miss Janet Miller 
was not, I fear, so kind and considerate as she might have been 
of the feelings of a lover so humble and true-hearted. By some 
little half-smile, it would seem, by some slight lifting of tbe 
eyebrows, she let her suitor understand that although he was 
a good, hard-working creature, and the sort of man that she 
could talk to well enough about pensioners and their coals, she 
had never for a moment looked upon her father's helper— and 
never could have looked upon him — in the light of a possible 
husband. After all, some of the fault may have lain with 
Mr. James, who although he was very meek was also proad; 
yet it was a bitter thing for a man who knew something of tbe 
value of the treasures of love he had to offer — ^not to speak of 
the kirk and manse of Brig o' Baldreary — to be told by a little 
air of well-bred amazement, that although other men might be 
gallant and gay, and welcome when they came a-wooing, he, 
poor fellow, was an old-fashioned oddity who would never be 
looked upon by any woman with eyes of love. 

The blow was sharp, and the rejected lover very sensitive, 
but in the end passion came to his relief; a sudden flame of 
resentment blazed up in the heart of the minister — ^he himself 
told the story with a renewal of the old anger long afterwards 
to his brother Richard. Springing abruptly to his feet, be 
brought the unpleasant interview to a sudden termination by a 
very low bow — ^there was as much sorrowful irony as courtesy 
in the salutation, for the dream of life was over, and the man in 
the midtime of his days was bidding a long good-b3re, not so 
much to Miss Janet Miller as to love itself—" Madam,** he said 
slowly and deliberately, for the tears were not far off, and bis 
voice trembled — " Madam, no other woman shall ever say to me 
what you have said this day." Then Mr. James took up his hat 
and staff, and quickly left the manse. 

So, after all, it was with a sad heart and a sense of something 
lacking that Mr. James Kennoway settled down for the rest of his 
long life in his own manse beside his own churchyard, where 
his dust, and the dust of pretty little William, have mingled for 
so many a long year. His new home was a Paradise indeed, 
but a Paradise without an Eve. Yet pride and the sting left 
by the memory of Miss Janef s look as she had refused his love 
in time worked a cure, and even at first, when the days were 
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darkest, the bachelor, as he walked from room to room of his 
manse with the air of an owner, had spirit enough left to draw 
himself up with the flicker of a smile; for at least, if no 
woman's love was ever to be his, at least, he was the placed 
minister of the parish of Brig o' Baldreary. 

Brig o' Baldreary ! the scene of so many intolerable pranks 
of Richard Kennowa/s children — the very name of that 
desolate place is associated even yet in the minds of a later 
generation with the shrinking, gentle form of old Uncle James, 
who loved every one of his brother's boys and girls almost as if 
they had been his own, and who never guessed that the awful 
events which happened during the stay of those youngsters 
in the manse, at other times so tranquil, were not the result 
of a long train of singular and untoward accidents. Brig o' 
Baldreary t that quiet church and manse lost among low green 
hills high enough to shut out a surrounding country not devoid 
of charm, yet themselves too tame to deserve the name of 
scenery — ^surely no other minister now preaches and visits in 
that countryside — surely even yet the real minister of the parish 
is the ghost that still walks about, staff in hand, in the familiar 
lanes, with powdered hair and long nose, ribbed grey stockings 
and knee-breeches, a dapper little figure of a ghost who kindly 
greets his unterrified parishioners — for none could be afraid of 
a spirit so gentle — and with a low bow politely makes way on 
the footpath for the men and women of to-day. Yes, many 
will not believe it, but for some of us who have listened to the 
old stories of the Kennoways, the real minister of that lonely 
parish among the hills is still the ghost of old Uncle James of 
Brig o' Baldreary. 
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THE SUBSEQUENT ADVENTURES OF THE LITTLE 
POCKET BIBLE 

THOMAS MUIR and his companions, sent to Botany Bay 
to expiate Aeir crime of sedition, found favour in the 
eyes of the Governor, who permitted them to live in huts of 
their own. Every Sunday morning they gathered themselves 
togeAer, and Thomas Muir, opening the pocket Bible given 
to him by his parents, conducted divine service. Whatever 
those convicts might sing, they never omitted the Second 
Paraphrase, though they never knew that the Governor 
frequently stood outside the hut listening, deeply moved, as 
they sang the well-known words — 

O spread. Thy cov'ring wings around. 

Till all our wand'rings cease, 
And at our Father's lov*d abode 

Our souls arrive in peace. 
Such blessmgs from Thy gradous hand 

Our humble pcayers implore ; 
And Thou shalt be our chosen God, 

And portion eyermore. 

Such things as these, the father and mother, knowing their 
son as they did, might have thought likely to come to pass, but 
never could they have imagined the subsequent adventures of 
the Bible they bought in Glasgow in the year 1793. That 
Bible was in their son's pocket when in February 1796 he was 
kidnapped on the shores of Botany Bay by Captain Dawes, and 
carried on board the Otter^ a vessel fitted out for this rescue by 
George Washington, moved to fury as he read the story of the 
trial and condemnation of Muir in the High Court of Edinburgh. 
With him the book was wrecked on the rocks of Nootka Sound, 
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on the western coast of America, when every soul on board 
perished with the exception of Thomas Muir and two sailors. 
Separated by some untoward chance from these two men, 
Muir wandered on, and was captured by savages who showed 
him wonderful kindness: he escaped, and guiding himself by 
the stars, made his way for four thousand miles along the coast 
of North America, solitary and friendless except for the 
companionship of his Bible. Arrived at Panama, he was hospit- 
ably treated by the Governor, who after a time sent him on his 
way, and finally after many wanderings and adventures he 
secured a passage on a Spanish vessel bound for Cadiz, When 
nearing that port, a British man-of-war bore down upon the 
Spaniard, and after a sharp fight boarded her, took the oew 
prisoners, and filling the pockets of the dead with lead, began 
to heave them overboard. Amongst the dead about to be 
treated in this manner lay the apparently lifeless form of 
Thomas Muir, whose pale face strangely interested the officer 
in command Bending over the supposed Spaniard, the 
captain gently moved the body with hb foot, when a BiUe, 
stained with blood and riddled with bullets, fell upon the deck. 
The officer opened the book, and with overwhelming astonish- 
ment read the inscription — this man was no Spaniard, bat 
one of his own earliest and most intimate friends at the college 
of Glasgow — ^the unfortunate Thomas Muir ! As if aware that 
at last someone who cared for him was near, the faint heart of 
the wounded and apparently dead man began to revive, and a 
slight tinge of life overspread the livid face — to his delight the 
captain of the man-of-war discovered that his old friend was 3ret 
alive. The pocket Bible had received the charge that would 
assuredly have proved mortal, and had revealed a man on the 
point of death by drowning to a leal Scot, able and willing to 
shield an old college friend. For the naval officer was not 
made after the fashion of the minister of Campsie, and the 
thought that he might make his own fortune by delivering up 
an escaped convict to be hanged never so much as crossed hb 
true heart. The captain of the Irresistible, after attending to 
his friend's frightful wounds, at once sent him ashore with an 
earnest request that the Spanish authorities would pay him 
every attention as one of their own countrymen. Once again 
Muir met with much kindness from strangers, and when 
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recovered from his wounds he travelled by easy stages through 
France. "The brave young Scottish Advocate, emancipated 
from his trials, his perils, and his toils, was everywhere welcomed 
with a cordiality too great for his exhausted frame : escaping 
from banquets and receptions for which he was unfit, Thomas 
Muir passed the remainder of his short life in retirement in the 
village of Chantilly near Paris. At the end was peace." 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 
4oIUastrations. DemyZtfo, 7t.6d.not, 

Bowden(B. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in ^m 
Year. Fi/ihEdition, Cr, t6mo, aM.6d. 

Boyd-Carpenter (Margaret)^ THE 
CHILD IN ART. lUustrated. Soeond 
Edition. Lorn Crown Zoo, 6t, 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOa 
With Verses by W. Botls and 04 Coloured 
Pktures by H. B. Nblsow. Sv^orRoyni 
x6mo. 9t. 

Brabant (P. O.X M. A. See Little Guides. 

Bradl^(A.O.j ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With M lUustrations of wfakh 
xiune in colour by T.CGOTCH. Soeond Ed. 
Cr. Zoo, 6s, 

Bradley (J. W.). See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (James) and Othen. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKIN(3. Br 
Thirty-Four Famous Players. Ediu 
an Introductioo. by Hamnr Lback. 
34 Portraits. l>ow^ Zoo, 70. 6d, not, 
A CokMual EdUkxi is also pabUshed. 
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Bnrilstord (H. N.). MACEDONIA: 
ITS RACES AND ITS FUTURE. 
lUnstrated. Dimy too, zai. &£ mU 

Brodrick (Manr) and Morton (Andenoo). 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 
TIAN ARCHiGOLOGY. Illustnted. Cr. 
Boo, 3S, 6d. 

Brooks (B. B.), B.Sc S«e Toctbooks of 
Technology. 

Brooki (B. W.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Brown (P. H.), LL.D., Fraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Dtmy 8«w. 
7«. 6ii. net. 

Brown (S, B.\ M.A., Camb., B.A., B.Sc., 
London ; Senior Science Master at Upping- 
ham School A PRACTICAL CHEMIS. 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR M ATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 
Easier Expbrimbnts on the Commombr 
Substances. Cr. 4/^. is, td, net, 

Browne (Sir ThomasX See Standard 
Library. 

Brownell (C U). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third Edition, 
Cr, 8cw. dr. ; «Uso Damy 8cw. td. 

Browning (Robert). See Little Library. 

Bnckland (Francis T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 
by H. B. Neilson. Cr, %vo, y 6d, 

Backtott (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA: a Ballad-Epic Second EdiiUn, 
Cr. Bvo. u. 6d. net. 

KINGS IN BABYLON. A Drama. Crwnm 
Boo, IS. net. 

EAGER HEART! A Mystery Play. Fi/ih 
Edition* Cr, %oo. is. net, 

Bndjre (B. A. WalUs). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. With over zoo 
Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
7Vb» VolufHts, Royal Bvo, £3^ 3*. net, 

Baist(H. Massac). THE MOTOR YEAR 
BOOK AND AUTOMOBILISTS" 
ANNUAL FOR Z906. DemyZvo, 7s. 6d, 
net. 

Boll (Paul), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. 
Cr Bbo 6s 

BnUey(Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Banyan (John). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
bjr C H. Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bell. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
See also Library of Devotion and 
Standard Library. 

Borcli (p. J.X M. A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTTRICAL SCIENCE. Illus- 
trated. Cr, ivo, 3s, 

BnrffeBs(Oeiett). (>OOPSANDHOWTO 
BE THEM. Illustrated. Small Ato. 6x. 

Borice (Bdmand). See Standard Library. 

Bam (A. B,\ D.D., Hector of Handsworth 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. 
Sea Handhoolrt of Thoology. 



Bam (J. H,VB.D. THE CHURCH- 
MAN'S TREASURY OF SONG. 
Selected and Edited by. Fca^ %vo, 3X. 6d. 
net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Bamand (Sir P. C). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. ▼. Herkoher. Cr, Bvo, Fourth and 
Chea/er Edition, fix. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bams (Robert), THE POEMS OF. Edited 
by Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie. With 
Portrait. Third Edition. Demy Bvo, ^It 
to/, 6s. 

Bomside (W. P.\ M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HIST(5rY for USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 
3S.6d, 

Barton (Alfred). See LP. L. 

Bassell (P. W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHR^TIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. Denty Bpo 10s. 6d, net. 

Batler (Josepll). See Standard Library. 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.X Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
padeets of 401 with Answers, ix. each. Or 
in three Books, price ad., ad., and yi, 

Cambridge (Ada) [Mrs. Cross]. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Demy Bvo, 
fs, 6d, 

Cflinnlnjgr (Oeorn). See Little Library. 

Capey (B. F. H.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Careless (John). See I. P. L. 

CarWle miomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. Boo. xBs. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMIVELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. FiKTH, M.Am And Notes and 
^mendices by Mrs. S. C. Louas. Ths^e 
volumes. Demy Bvo. iBs. net. 

Cariyle(R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See Leaders 
of KeUgion. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. B.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. Boo. as. 6d. 

Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chatterton (llionias). See Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (Loid). THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C Strachev, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. 7\uo Volumes. Cr, Bvo, las. 

Chesterton(a.K.X CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in photogravure. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 7s, 6d, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Chnde(CharlesP.XB.A..F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE : Or, 
How Cancbs is Cukablb. Demy Bvo, 
7*»6d,met^ 



Messrs. M ethueh's Caxaijogub 



toMlM fP. W.V THE CAROUXS 
Dtmy sew. u«. 6dL act. 



ClM>to(P. A.X ^ A. Sec Lc»:<n crScfiM^. 

q— — /O— rfftUA^ILA.. R.WS. AIMS 
AND IL>LAI.d IN ART :L^M Lwtwn 
<!« .rered to t&c Scx»:?at» of toe Rcj^ 
At^de-ay fA Arts. Wtin 3a lUuKzadcc^ 
SrcjmJ EJt:i0m. Lmrgt Pnz sc«. 51;. art. 

SIX LECTURES UN PAINTING. Firtt 
Se^eu Wit^ 19 It.aitialloQft. Third 
L /;.'!#«, /.tfTXT P#rf iTf. 31. 6A ■»£. 

Clc«tbcr(A.L.)u See Wa^iMCw 
C4l]icfeiQ.|. S « L -tie G-jxicft. 
ClMflKW. T.>. b«e JuoMT Sckool Books 
SAi Tex: '^ *^< * of S . 



(T. S.), M.D.. CCIX, F.K.SE.. 
Lectsraroa Mc^.ud Dueasn a tbe Um- 
vcntty of E<!irVisrKh. THE HYGIENK 
OF MIND. With 10 niustratioBft. F^mwtk 
Edition. D*mf%90. u. ^. n€t. 

CMSt (W. a.). B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL Cr. Bcw. m^ 

C«bb (W. P.). li.A. THE UOOK OP 
PSALMS: vitb a Coouncntafy. Dt m^ ho : 
IOC. 6i£. uriL 

r<lerldre(S.T.X> POEMS OF. Scfaded 
and Amnccd bf Akthcs SmoNSi With 
a pbotogiar w FrontispMOK. ^cV» 'v*^ 

C^Mmid (W. ax M.A. THE UFE 

OF lOHX RUSEIN. With Portnits. 
Sixik Ed.tion. Cr. 8iw. u. &£ M& 

ColIiM (W. e.X M.A. Sm CbwrhiMBli 
Libfarr. 

Cjlonna HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLL 
PHIU UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATOCE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies oa 
handmade paper. »//>. £,%, jk mtt* 

COBbe(WlllJUl). SeeLP.U 

Coarad CioMpli). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Inprcaioos. 
Third Edition. Cr. Stw- 6r. 

Co«k (A. M.X M. A., and MarvlMflt (C. B.\ 
MA. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSI^TION. Selected from Greek 
and Lada Literature. Third Edition, 
Cr. Boo. V. 6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition. Cr.dvo. 
II 6d. 

Cooke-Taylor fR. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr. Bvo. «r. 6d. 

Corelll (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
G R E AT QUE E N. Srcomd F.d. Fcap. ^to. is. 

A CHRISTMAS GRKP:TING. Cr. ^to. is, 

Corioraa (Alice). See Lit tie Books on Art. 

Cotee (Bverard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 24 
Illustntions. SumuL Edition. D€$nyBtfo. 
71. 6d. not, 

Ct— (Rmbi— nr). DANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Fnmttnieoe. Stemd SdiU^m, 
Fenf. 8nfc a#. 6a; imthtr, 3i. 6d, mtt» 



BIBLE FL0VEB& 

asiPlaa. /b^. !■». «.«£««<. 

C#wtqrCII»i«fc— J See L ktfe L3qiy. 

Cflfarpcr (WmX THE POEMS OF. 
Edtted with aa laDodacxna Md Notes hf 
J. C Bailkt. MJL Ehasoaed, Mdadns 
two aapcbSshed iliiliei hf V 
Buucx. DemtjBo*. tat. 6d. mtC 

Cm*<J. rfcailiil LL.TK F.&A. Si 
Guiie^ TkeAaiiqaKT'* Books, aad 



Cm (HaraMX B^^* M-P- LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Soamd 
Cr.Uo^ j$.€d mrt. 
CffaMe(OeMrBc)L See Little 
Cmsle(W. A.)^ A PRIMER OF Bl 
Cr.8w. ML 6^ 

(MfB.V Seelidfelilnry. 
(CapC-CP.l SeeLitiie< 
awQtlcfcaftf See Utile LOxHy. 
Crawiwd(F.OA SeeMaryC^ 



•fcsrr. 1 

FrvDdiTe 



(i. A.X i 

THE BIBLE. 



THX FAITH Of 
Ec^.9m. nt.6d.Mti. 



HQJ). THB LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATSMAN. With ss 



Collie, Oxford. 
TH^BOER WAR. 



(B-X SecWancB. 
D (Sir F. H. CiFcOov of An Soak' 
'^ ' • Tm HISTORY OF 
JL With wnaj IUbc 
, Plans, and Rataili. In a swA; 
Cao''^ xSJ^aacA. 
Cmmymtfmmm(n»n.X C& See Gboaoia. 

acor'sLifaffaiT. 
CirttafB. L.X D-IX SeeLcadcnofR^gna. 
D — MB (CL W.)b M.A. See Leaden of 
Refigioo. 

C) Mid Grawfwi (P. a.)b 



FATHERS IN THB FAITH. ' F€^ 
8ev. is.&i. 

Dute. LA COMMBDLA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Teatt edited by Pagvt Toymbkb, 
M.A..D.Litt. Cr.tipo. 6$. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prooe by C 
Gosxx>N Wkight. With the Italian lest. 
Fcn^ 8e« af . &^ mtt. 

See also Piicet Toynbee, Little Library, 
Standard Library, and Warren-VerDon. 

Daricj«ieofmX See Little Library. 

IF Arv7 (R. p!x M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
nnmeroos diaarams. Cr. hvok nx, 6d. 

DaveoporC (Cyril). See Connoiaacar^s 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davev (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 lUustratioos in 
Colour by John Fvllkvuivb, R. I. InTtoo 
yolumos. Demy Zoo. xcr. net. 

DavU (H. W. CX M.A., FeUov aad Tutor 
of Balliol CoU^e, Aathor of ' Chariemaane.' 
ENGLAND UNDER THB NORMANS 
ANDANG£YINS:za66.xe7a^ With Maps 
and Ilhistntioiifr D€mn^9n^ xoSifit^art 

DidWWi (Nttowi). SeeCoBBoiflMnesLikaiy. 



^ 
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DKWW9a (Mrs. N.). Sm liule Books od 
Art. 

Deaofi (A. C.)* Se« Little Library. 

Defuwcr (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by £. Fostescue-Bricxdalb. Larg€ Cr, 

IMIkwCLmmi). the METRIC system. 

Cr, Zvo. 3f . 
DemostheneA. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F. DiotwiN 

Swift, M.A. Second Ediiion. Fca^, 

Zvo, %s» 
Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 

I«P.L.» and Chesterton. 
DicklnMO (BmUyX POEMS. Cr. Bvo. 

4S, 6d. net. 
DIckiiMon (Q. L.X M.A., Fellow of King's 

CoUege, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. SixtJk Bditum, Cr. 

8tv. 9S. 6d. 
DOke (Lady). BuHey (Miss), and Whitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. Zvo. 

9S. 6d, 
Dllloo (Edward). See (^onnoisBeur's Library 

and Little Books on Art. 
Ditchfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 

With an Introduction by Augustus 

Tbssopp,D.D. Stcond BdiH»n, Cr.Stw, 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr. 8tw. dr. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Sewnd 

Editicm, Cr. 8va, v. 6d. mt. 
THE PARISH CLERK. With 3* 

Illustrations. Third Editum. Demy wo. 

IS. 6d. Htl. 
Dizon (W. f^,\ M.A. A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

2S. 6d. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 

BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 

2S,6d 
D<mey(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 

Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d. nfi. 
A volume of poems. 
DoatAtM (James). THE MAN IN THE 

PULPIT. Cr.Bpo. zs.6d.neL 
Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of E^din- 

burgh. See Churchman's Library. 
Dra^ (Q.). See Books on Business. 
Drlver(S. R.X D.D., D.CL., Canon of Christ 

Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 

University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 

SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. Bvo. dr. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 
Diy (WakelinffX See Little Guides. 
Dryhorst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 
Da Balsson (J. CX M. A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
Dflgvid (Charles). See Books 00 Business. 
Dnmas (Alexaiider> MY MEMOIRS. 

Translated by E. M. Waixbb. With For. 

traits. In Six Voimmus. Cr* 8w. 6*. each. 

Velomel. 



Dunn (J. T).. D.Sc.. and Moadelbi (V. A.> 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

With 1x4 Illustmtioos. Second Edition, 

Cr. %oo, 3«. 6d* 
Dnastan (A. B.X B.Sa See Junior School 

Books and Textbooks of Science. 
Dorhan (The Barl of ). A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 

Denty %vo. 4r. td. net. 
Datt(W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADSk 

With coloured Illustrations by Frank 

SotrrHOATB; Cr. 9vo. 6s. 
WILD 14 FE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 

x6 Ilhistrations in colour by Fkamk South- 

GATB, R.B.A. Second Edition, Dotmy 

Bvo. fs. 6d. net. 
See also Little Goidea. 
Barie (3ohn\ Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 

COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 

THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 

i6mo. M net. 
Bdmonds (Major J. B.X See W. B. Wood. 
Bdwards (Clement). M.P. RAILWAY 

NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 

Revised. Crown 8cw. af . 6d. nst. 
Bdwards (W* Donclas). See 0>minexdal 

Series. 
Bflran (Pierce). SeeLP.L. 
BMrton (H. B\ M. A. A HISTORY OF 

British cc)lonial policy. New 

and Cheaper Issue. JDemy Bvo. -ts. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bllaby(C.Q.). See Little Guides. 

Bllerton(P.d.). See S. J. Stone. 

BOwood rrhomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C O. Crump, 
M.A. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Bplctetns. See Aurelius. 

Brasmns. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Mantial of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. Fcap. Bvo. y. 6d, net, 

Palrbrother(W. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. %s. 6d. 

Parrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
ASIA. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6c 

Pea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Wiih 
8a Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy 
Bvo, 1 9 J. 6d. net. 

Perrler (Susan). See Little Library. 

Pidler (T. ClaztonX M.Inst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 

Pleldlnir (Heni7)« See Standard Library. 

Finn {S. W.), M.A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

PIrth (J. B.). See- Little Guides. 

PIrth (C. H.X M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A Htstorv of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
end the Pirotectorate. Cr, Bvo, 6t, 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



CO. WA li.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOI. lUastnUcd. 
Dgmy %V0. lof. hd, 

PttxOcnld(e4ww^ THBRUBAiyAt 
or OMAR KUAYYAM. Priotcd from 
the Fifth and Um Edition With • Com- 
■Maury by Mn. Srxrasit Batsoh, aod • 
Biognuiby of Oaiar by E. D. Ross. Cr, 
hL0. bM. See aJao If iniatnre Library. 

ntsO«rald(ILP.> A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. lUutaated. 
Fem^. lew. u. ttU mtU 

FHxpBtrlck(S. A.O.X Sm AncScnt Gties. 

PtecfcorCW. H.X M.A.,D.CU, HcMfaMiter 
of the Deaa Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
Thb Tkxt or MoKMiMc amd Evmxuic 
PsATnAKD LiTANT. With SO laCrodnc- 
Cion and Notes. Cr. %V0, v, td. 

Ptax(A. W.X M.A., William Dow Profemor 
of Political Econocayia M'Oill University, 
Montreal ECONOMIC PRINOPLES. 
Demy Bcv. js. 6d, net, 

Porteacae(lllrs.O.>. See Little Books on Art. 

PnMT (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN; OR. WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
lUustrated. Cr. 8m. 6g. 



A Colonial Edition is ^»o pat 
JMT (J. P.X ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With loo lUostimtioDs. 
FiflhEdiH^ Cr.^ML. 6t. 
Praocfa (W.X M.A. See Textbooks of 



k (B4. tmX dairy BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Bianoal for the 
Uie of Studentib Transbued by J. R. 
AiNSwoKTH Davis, M.A. S$cmd Editiem. 
Rtuued, Cr, boe, at, 6d. 

Polford (H. W.X M.A. See Chorchman's 
Bible. 

OallalMr (DO and Stmad (W. J.X THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 Illostra- 
tions. Demy^ve. ios.6d,nei, 

OaIllcluul(W. M.X See Uttle Guides. 

Oambiido(a«offr^, Baq.), Seel.P.L. 

GaslGeil (MrcX See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Oasqaet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's TVyofcti 

aeorire(H. B.X M.A..Felk>wofNew College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. F4mrtA 
Bdiiiom. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr, dMi 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Secend Editiem, 
Cr, 8tw. jr. 6d, 

aibUns (H. de B.X Utt.D., M.A. IN. 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND : HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With s Maps. Femrik 
EdiiwH, Demyhoe, jot.6d. 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OP 
ENGLAND. Tkirtmmtk EdiHmu Re- 
vised. With Maps and Plans. Cr, 8e«. 3c 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMSRSu 
Secmmd Ediii»*, Cr.tem. 9S.6d, 
See also ComsMraal Scries and R. A. 



aibbaa(Edw««X THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. BuKV. M.A^ Litt.D., Regins Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge, iu Severn 
yeimme*. Demylo^ CiUUf,U,6demdL 
Alse Cr lew. 6s. emck. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT. 
INGS. Edited by G. BntKmtcx Hiu, 
LL.D Cr,Zvo, 6s, 
See m h^ Standard Lifanry. 

QlbMQ (B. C 8.x D.D., Lord Bishop of 
GkMcester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theobgy, and Ozland Bio- 
graphies. 

anbert(A.R.X See Little Books on ArL 

aiMtf (M. RO »od Wvatt (Kcte M.X A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS 
With 94 IllttStratioos in Colour. Demty 
Bm. lor. 6d, met. 



Qodfr^y (Blixiib0th^ A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANC 



«r. 6d, net 



!f CB. Edited by. Fem^ •m. 

aodi^(A. b.X M.A.. FeDow of Magdakn 

College, Obtford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 

Third Editiem, Fcm/,8oe, ae,6d. 
VERSES TO ORD^. Secemd Ediiiem, 

FcMp. 8m. ar. &/. 
SECOND STRINGS Fcm^, 8m. ac 6d. 
Qoldsaith (OUvwX THE VICAR OF 

WAKEFIELD. Fe*^ z^me. With 10 

Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannoc 

Le^Uurf sr. 6a; net. 
See also LP.L. and Standard lifarary. 
Ooodrich-Frao' (A.X IN A SYRIAN 

SADDLE. Demybve, 9t.6d,neL 
A Colonial Edition is abo published. 
Ocrst (Rt. Hm. Sir JohaX THE CHIL- 

DREN OF THE NATION. Seeemd 

Edition. Demy 9oe, jt. 6d, neL 
Ooadge (H. L.X M.A., Principal of Wefls 

Theological College. See WestminsterCom- 



Qniluua (P. AndcnonX THE RURAL 

EXODUS. Cr. 8w. ns, 6d. 
Oranger (P. S.X M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 

OLOGY. Third Editwn. Cr, Boe, as, 6d. 
THESOULOF ACHRISTIAN. Cr. 8«p«. 6s. 
Oray (6. AfQueenX GERMAN PASSAGES 

FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr, 

8ewi 9t.6d, 
Oniy(P. L.X B.Sc THB PRINCIPLES OF 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 

an Elementary Text-Book. With z8k 

Diagrams. Cr, Boe, 3$, 6d, 
Oreea (O. BuddiuidX M.A., Ute FeBow 

of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 

GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 

Seeemd EdiHen, CrewnBoe. js,6dL 
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(B. T.X M.A. See Gbwchmm's 
Libnry. 

OreenldM (A. H. J.X M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ROME: From i33*zo4 b.c. Dtmy 
9vo, tot. 6d. net 

Oreeawell (Dora). See Miniatme Library. 

OreffOrr (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popalar Introduction to 
Astronomy. lUostratedi Cr. %vo, u. 6d. 

QregorjT (MIm B. C). See library of 
Devotion. 

Ortibb(H. CO* See Textbooks of Teduiology. 

OW7att(M. U). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
New and cheaper issue Rayal^vc, 5f.1v/A 

Haddon (A. CA ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE. AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Dtmy^tw, X5«. 

Hadfleid (R. A.) and QlbMns (H. de B.). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
8v0. a«. 6iL 

HpH (R. NO BBd NmI (W. Q.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Second Milih'^n, revised. 
Dtmy Btw, xos, 6d. tui. 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. RoytU Sew. \o»* 6d. not. 

Hamlltoil (P. J.)f T^'T^' See Byauitine Texts. 

Hammood (J. U). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy ^00, xo«.6(^ 

Haanay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, iaao-1688. Illus- 
trated. Demy %vo, ys. 6d, tuck* 

Hann^ (James OA M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIlT OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fca/, 
Zva. 3s. 6d. net 

llaidle(Maftin). See Connoiasenr's libnry. 

Hara fA* TX M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy Bvo. 6«. 

Harriaon CCUfford). READING AND 
READERS. Fcap.^100. as.6d, 

Harvey ( Alfred^ M.B. See Ancient Cities. 

HawthorneCNathaalel), See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. Bvo, 1*. net. 

Heath (Prank R.X See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley)* See Cotmoisseor's library. 

Hello (Bmest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. Crawford. Fcap 800. y. 6d. 

Henderson (B. W.X Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. J/ew and cktmptr 
itsne. Demy Bw. ft. 6d, net. 

AT INTERVALS. Fca^Zvo. 7s.6d.net. 

Henderson (T. P.> See Little library and 
Oxford Biographies. 



Henley (W. B.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Second Edition. Cr. Boo. as. 6d. net, 
Henley (W. B.)and Whlbley (C) A BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr. Bvo. as.6d. 

net. 
Henson (H. H.), B.D.. Canon of Westminster. 

APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 

Corinthians. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 

Social Sbrmons. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Herbert (Oeonre)* See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert of Cberbory (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 
Hewins CW. A. SJL B.A. ENGLISH 

TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. Boo. 

as.6d. 
Hewitt (Bthel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 

A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Ftap. 

Bvo. as. 6d. net. 
Heyweod (W.). PALIO AND PONTB : 

A Book of Tuscan Games. lUustiated. 

XoyaiBvo. ait net. 
See also St. Francis of Assist 
Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC 

Cr. Bvo. 3«. 6d. 
HindCC. LewisX DAYS IN CORNWALL. 

With x6 Illustrations in Colour bv William 

Pascob, and 90 Photographs. Cr, Bv6. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Bnsmess. 
Hoare(J. Dooflrbw). ARCTIC EXPLORA- 

TION. With z8 lUuslrations and Maps. 

Demy Boo, js. td. not, 
HobhonsefL. T.). Fellow of CCC, Osferd. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Demy Boo. zor. 6d, not. 
Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 

Cr. 8w. as. 6d. n€t. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixth EdiHom. 

Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE XmEM- 

PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.Boo. as.6d. 
HodckIn (T.), D.C.L. See Leaden of 



Hodsrsoa(Mrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Sotond 
Edition, Post Bvo. 6s. 

Hogg (Thomas Jefferson^ SHELLEY 
AT OXFORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. Strbatpbild. Fcap. Boo. as. net. 

Holden-Stone (Q. de). See Books on 
Business. 

Holdich (Sir T. HA K.CI.E. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: bdiw a 
Personal Record of Twenty Yeacs. uliis- 
Krated. DemyBvo. los. 6d* net. 
A Oolonial jEdition is also published. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



I (W. 8.VM.A. A HISTORY 

or ENGLISH LAW. /• Tm0 V0lmmi4», 
V0I. /. Dtmy 8m. lot. 6^ tut, 

HaOttid (H. Scvtt), CuM» of St. Ptetl's 
S«« Ubtvv of Devotion. 

ttott (Bally). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Cr. tsv. 3«. 6d, M4t, 
A Colaaial Edition is also pnblaAed. 

H«lyMlM(a.J.). THE COOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fmtrtk Editi^m, 
Cr, tM. St. 6^ ^ ^ . 

Hoae(Ncthaal«iJ.). See Antiquary's Boolcs. 

Hoppaar. See Little Galleries. 

Hotsm. See Classical Tianslatioos. 

HMVborvh (B. L. 8A M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Cnticisa. With Plans. 
S^ecnd EditipH, Cr.%V0,st, 
See also Oxford fiiopaphies. 

Hortta (A. C.X See Textbooks of Technology. 

Hortoa(R. P.X D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Hosto (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Biapw Ssc9md Editi^tu 
Dtm^ 8p». It. 6d, nti. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (P. D.> SIX GREAT SCHOOI^ 
MASTERS. With Portraitt and lUustra- 
txons. Second Editipn, Dtmy9v0, js. 6d. 

Hewell (A. O. Perrers)u FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and anmnged by. Cr. 

Howen^.X TRADE UNIONISM— New 

AMD Oux Fffmrtk EdUwn, Cr, 8cw. 

as.ed. 
Hadiea (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 

WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 

Dtmv Bv^. lit. tut, 
Honliie (Sir WIUImb), K.CB., O.M., 

D.C.L., F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 

OR, SdXNCS IN TMS StATB AMD IN THB 

Schools. With as Illustrations. iyid4 
Royal 8fv. as, 6d. tuL 

Hnrihee (C. B.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEAkE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidnky Lbs. 
Dtmy 8vA v. 6d, met, 

Hurlies rrhoinea). TOM BROWN*S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Vbrnon Rbndall. Ltatker, 
Royal xzmo, ar. 6</. tut. 

Hotchliison (Horace O.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
Pictures by Waltbb Ttndalb and 4 
LocT Kbmf-Wblch. Third Editum, 
6s. 

Hottea (A. W.X M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Libiary of Devotion. 

Hattoa (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 
which so are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Stcond 
Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition b also published. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Second Editum. 
With many Illustrations, of which 94 are in 
Colour, by A. W. Rimington. Dtmy %oo. 
js, 6d, not. 
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FLORBNCB AND NORTHERN TUS- 

CANY. With O)loiued niustietiaes by 

William Pabkinson. Cr, to*. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 

an Introdnctioo. Fa^, Sbw. yt.6d.mt. 
Hattea(R*H.). See Leaden of ReUgion. 
Hflttoo (W. H.X M.A. THE LIFE OF 

SIR THOMAS MORS. With Poitzasts. 

Socond Edition. Cr, 9m. 5s. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 
Hyde (A. O.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 

HIS TIMES. With 3a Ittustxatkns. 

Do$tn 8rw. xoc 6d. not. 
HyettfP. A.X A SHORT HISTORY OF 

FLORENCE. Domyhoo. fs.6d.not, 
Ibeett (Hewlk). BRAND. A Diana. 

Translated by Wiluam Wilson. TUrd 

Edition. Cr. tav. y . 6d. 
Inge (W. R.X M.A.. Fellow and Tatar of 

Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 

MYSTICISM. The Baapton Leccnres for 

1899. Dom9 too, tas, 6d. not. See also 

Library of Devotion. 
laBee(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH IN INDIA. With Mapa and 

Plans. Cr. 8001 6t. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps. DomfHfO. iOM.6d.not. 
JackMMB (C. B.X B.A. See Textbooks of 

Science. 
JackMMB (S.XM. A. See (>>mmercial Series. 
JackM«(P. Haoilltea). See Uttle Guides. 
Jacob (P.X M.A. See Junior Rumination 

JanceCW. H. N.X A.R.C.S., A.LE.B. See 
Textbooks of Technology. 

Jeana (J. StephenX TRUSTS, POOLS. 
AND CORNERS. Cr. 8tw. as, 6dL 
See also Books on Business. 

JeffreyB(D.OwynX DOLLY'S THEATRI- 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with 94 
Coloured Pictures. Su/orRoyal t6nto. as.6d. 

Jenks (B.X M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Socond Edition, Cr, 
Z90. as,6d, 

Jenaer (Mrs. H.X See Little Books on Art. 

JenflJiigs (Oacar), M.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centmics. 
Domy4to, ats, not, 

Jesaopp (AagustoaX I>'D« See Leaders of 
Rehgion. 

JevoBS (P. B.X M.A^ Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Crv 8m 
3s. 6d. tut. 

See also (Churchman's Library and Hai^- 
books of Theology. 

JohnaonOHrB. BarhamX WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIEKDS. 
Z>Mi(f Bpo, xor. 6d. notm 
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Johnston (Sir H. HA K.aB. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA With nearly aoo 
lUustntions and Six Maps. Third Edition, 
Cr. 4/tf. i&r. tut, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (R. CrooHrtoii), M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INN£R LIFE. Selected by. 
TkirtetntkEditiatu Fca^,99e, 9S.6d,mt. 

Jones (H.). See Commerctal Series. 

Jones (H. P.). See Textbooks of Science. 

JonesCL. A. Atlieri«rXK.C,M.P. THE 
MINERS" GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS, Cr.%00, 
9S. 6d, net 

COMMERCE IN WAR. Royml^vo. 9u,n€i, 

Jonson(Ben). See Standard Library. 

Jolismi (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA. 
TIONSOFDIVINELOVE, fid.byGRACB 
Warrack. Second Edit, Cr, Bvo, y. 6d, 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

*KapD0.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW; 
A Plea for Reason in Sdacation. 



3f . 6d, net* 
Kaufmann (NI.). 



Cr, 81W. 

^-,- SOCIALISM AND 

MODERN^HOUGHT. Second Edititm, 
Cr, Bvo, 99. 6d. net. 

KeatiMJJ. P.),D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THBTEUCHARIST. Cr.Bvo, y.6d. 

Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introdoction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M. A. Second Edition. Demy^oo, 
je, ^d. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. /V»/. 8cv. 3*. 6d. net. 

See also Little Libraxy and Standard 
Library. 

KeUe(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. lUustzated 
byR.ANNiNGBBLu Tktrd Edition. Fen/. 
Bvo. yt. 6d. i^ntidedmoroccot 5ft 
^ See also Library of Devotbn. 

Kelynack (T. N.X M.D., M.R.aP., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO. SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With a Diagrams. 
Denn Zoo. 7X. 6d. net, 

Kempls rrhomas k\ THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dban Farrar. Illustrated by C M. Gbrx. 
Third Edition. Fca/.Zoo. -j/e.td.i /added 
morocco. Kf. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
9vo. 3«; &^ See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr.Sno. y. 6d.net. 

,. A Colonial Edition is also tniblished. 

Kennedy (James Hoa^ton); D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIAN& With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr. 9no^ 6f . 

Klmmlns (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Ulns- 
trated. Cr. Bvo. at. 6d. 



KInglaknCA. W.). See Uttle Lifatanr. 
KMlnff (Rndyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. 80M Thonsand. Titrenty 
second Edition, ^ Cr. pvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 63rd Thonsand, 
Eleventh Edition. Cr.Stfo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 4^st Thonsand. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Kniffht (Albert B.). THETCOMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illus. Demy9vo. js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knlffht (H. J. C.)i M.A. See Chuxchman's 

KnowUnff (R^ J.), M.A., Professor of New 

Testament Exegesis at King's College, 

Ix>ndon. See Westminster Commentaries. 
Lamb (Charies and Mary), THE WORKS 

OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated 

In Seven yoinmes. Demy%po. ys.6d.each. 
See also little library and £. V . Lucas. 
Lambert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 
Lambros(Professor>i See Byiantine Texts. 
Lane-Pe«rie/Stanley>. A HISTORY OF 

.EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 

Illustrated. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 
Uimrbridffe(P.XM.A. BALLADSOFTHE 

BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry. Enterprise, 

Courage, and Constancy. Third E^tion. 

Cr. Bvo. 9S. 6d. 
Law (Wimam). See lifaiary of Devotion 

and Standard Library. 
Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 

SHIRS. A Biography. With za lUnstxa- 

tions. Demy Boo. jas.6d.net. 
See also James Braid. 
GREAT GOLFERS IN THE BIAKING. 

With 34 Portraits. Demy Bvo. 7s.6d.net. 
Le Bras (Anatole). THE LAND OF 

PARDONS. Translated by Francbs M. 

GosTLiNG. Illustrated in colour. Second 

Edition. Dennt %oo. js. 6d. net. 
Lee(Captafai L. Melvine> A HISTORY 

OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. Zvo. 

%s. 6d. tut. 
Lekrfa(Perclval). THE COMIC ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 

of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 

LsBCH. Post i6mo. as. 6d. net. 
Lewes(V.B.),M.A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr, Bvo. as. 6d. 
Lewto (Mrs. Omn). A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 

Illustrated. Fea/.Svo. y.6d. net. 
Usle(Portan6ede>* See Little Boolcsoo Art. 
Uttlehales(H.). See Antiquary's Books. 
Lock (Walter^ D.D., Warden of Keble 

ColWe. ST. PAUL THE MASTER- 

BUILDER. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. v. 6d. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFB. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Leaden of Rdigion and libnvy 

ofDevotioo. 
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LockHrfP.), SMUBklAni^ 

LtiM mr onwx r.iL& the sub. 

STANCE OF FjQtH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Cttdbkm tar FvcDtt 

ljtftkMiM(W. P.Xlf.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a FkootapMoe. 



Lmmmt (0«or|M Horace). LETTERS 



. W.). SMUtdelAranr. 



FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Sixittmih Kditwm, O.^tm. 

A Colonial Editioa is also pabBabed. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Sm^mdSdiii^m. 
Cr. 8m. 6s, 
A Colonial Editaoo is alsoxmblislMd. 
- S««LP.C 



B. V. L. ami C. L. O. ENGLAND DAYBY 
DAY : Or, The Eactishmao's Handbook to 
Eflideacy. UluattatedbyGtoasBMoaaow. 
Fpmrik EdiUm, Fct^ ^•, xt.mgL 

Ukm(B.V.). THSLIFB of CHARLES 
LAMB. Whh «5 UlostratioDa. Third 
Editi^m, Dtmy^n: j9.6d.mgt. 
A Colomal Kditaoa is also pnblisbad. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
■axxT lUttstxationt, of whidft aoart in Colour 
brHBKBBaT MaBtMALL. SwnMEdiiimt, 
Cr. 9m9, 6u 
A Colonial Edition is also pablishad. 

A WANDERER IN LONDbN. With ztf 
lUnstratioBS in Colour bjr Nblson Dawioh, 
and yS ocbcr lUmtrarionfc J^i/ik MditUm. 
Cr.9v0. 6t. 
A Colonial Efidon is also pobUabed. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Tkird 
Sditipn, FcMd. 80^ u . 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Uttle Book far Way- 
farers. MUotmik Sditi^m. Fcm^^mo. sx. ; 
indui Pi^er. jt, 6d, 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Littla Book 
for tba Urbana. Third Mditim. Fca/. 
Bp». ST. : Ah/ms Pt^t ?«• 6^ 

LodMi. »et Classical TianslatMOS. 

Ljtfo<L.W.VM.A. See Commerdal Series. 

UydooCNoolS.). Seejnnkir School Books . 

LytUHmi(HoB.Mrs.A.> WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORK. Cr. Iml •s.6d. 

MaoiBfagr (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. a Mom- 
TAGOB,M.A. TJkrw ysitamt. Cr. 8e». z8f. 
The only edition of this book co wplete ly 

Soe C miu ne ici al 

„^ (J, A.X See 

Library. 

IVUcCvmi (Ploroaoo A.) 
STUART. Withov«6oll 
dnding a Frondspiece in ...«^ 
S§C9mdamdCkgaMrEditi»m, Cr. 
See also Leaders of Religkio. 

McDerMittCB. R.). See Books on Boauiess. 

M.V Seel:OTWf>^_Sea Anti- 



M'Ailoa(J.'B B.XM.A. 

Series. 




(iC.WL>See 



8®:s- 



W.), 



D.P.IL.eCc. ^HEBEALTH 6t TbA 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr,%o». ns. 6d. 
-..._... X g^ CATHER- 

A2tb 



INE OF SIENA 



HER TIMES. 



WithsSllhastiatioos. Dtmtfioa. ys.t 
MuBM CLaafM M.A. A PRIMER OF 

WORDSWORTH. Cr.tev. 9S.6d. 
MMhtdtyU. P.XUtt.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 

Fully lUostrated. Cr. 8ei^ 6s. 
MiritlMitf (P. W.X LUD..DowDingPiofrTSCT 

of the Laws of Enfknd in the University of 

Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENC- 

LAND. i?#M/80». 7r.6^ 
HUlden at BA M.A. ENGUSH RB^ 

CORDS. A Coospanion to the HiAory of 

England. Cr, 8w. y. 6dm 
THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 

AND DUTIES. Sg^mtA MdiUm. Cr. 

8mu xs.6d. 
See also School HistoriM. 
Mardumt (B. C), M.A., FeOow of Peter. 

hoose. Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 

LOGY Stc0ndSditi0m. Cr.Zmo. 31.6^ 
See also A. M.Cook. 
Mur(J. B«X F.R.8., FeBowof St John's Col. 

iMe, CMibridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 

STUDY OF SCENERY. 

Illnstmted. ^Cr. Sm. 6f. 
AGRICULTTOAL GEOLOGY. 

Cr. Bm. 6s. 
MhwrMt U. A. R.\. FALKLAND AND 

HIS TIMES. With ao lUustiations. 

Smtmd&d, JDgf^Svo. js.6dnmL 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
MarveU (AndrawX See Little Libnry. 
MaMfiold (JohjB). SEA LIFE IN NBL- 



SON'S 



IME. lUustiated. Cr. 8m. 



Olf'THs'sPANISH MAIN. 
and a Map. 



With 89 



Illustrations 

zox. 6d. ntt, 
A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 

Selected by. Cr. hoc js. 6d. mt. 
MaakeU(A.). See Coonoimeur's Ubraty. 
]IUioa(A. J.XD.D. SeeLeadeisofReUs^oo. 
MMMefOoMMX THE EVOLUTION OF 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Fonns. lUustzated. 

Cr.Sev. mt.6d. 
MMteTMUi (C P. a.X ii.A.. M.P. 

TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 

TEACHER. Cr. 8e». 6s. 
MirtlMooa (Mn. B. P.X COUNSELS OF 

LIFE Ftt^ Zoo. 9S.6d.nU. 
May (PhUX THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Secomd JSdiHon. 4U. ts. mgi. 
Mdtows (Bum 8.X A SHORT STORY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 

""" if*(A. M. 8.> THE TJLAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA* Cr.hoo. 99. tut. 

Also Cr, Boo. ^d, mf» 

A reriied and eahugod editaoo of the 

anthoc's 'Peaoe or War In Sooth 

Africa.* 
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ENOLAKiyS RTTIWs Discvsssd in Six- 
teen Lbttsm to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. SnreniA Edi- 
Hon, Cr. 8fv. yL ntU 

MUM (BasUce). M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE, OR. THE THEORY OF R£IN> 
CARNATION. Cr. 8w. 9s.6d,fut. 

MlUate (J. 0«). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, PrasideotoftheRoval Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which a are m 
Photogravure. N§w MditioH^ Dtmy %vc, 
IS. U. net. 
See also Little Galleries. 

mhho (O. p.x pictorial garden. 

ING. Illustrated. Cr. tvo. v, UL tut, 
MlUis (C. T.X M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 

Technology. 
Milne (J. QA M.A. A HISTORY OF 

ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Ittus. Cr. Btw. 6r. 
MntoB (John). A DAY BOOK OF. 

Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Fa^ 8vtf. 

5f . 64, nti. 
See also Little libiwy ud Standard 
Library. 
M!nc!iln (H. C.).M. A. See R. PeeL 
Mltchell(P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. SuomdEdi-. 

Hon, Cr, 8v#. 6i. 



MmoB fO. BX JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With manj Portraits and 
Illustrations. Stemi^tndCMm^ EdiHon, 



oney (L. ( 
ANDPOV 



A Colonial Edition is also pal 
Moffnt(MaryM.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA. With ao Illustrations. Fourth 

EdiHon, Dnmy 8w. 7«. td, ntU 
'MollCA.y See Books on Business. 
Moir <D. M.X See Little Library. 
Molinos (Dr. Mldiaei de)b See Library of 

Devotion. 

1^ a. Chloxxa), M.P. RICHES 
t>OV£RTY. TiSrdEdUiom, Dttny 

Sew. $s, ntt, 
MonUffl (Henry]^ Earl of Manchester. See 

Library of Devotion. 
Meatalne. A DAY BOOK OF. BdiiMl 

by C F. POMD. Fai^ Btw. 3/. 6d. met, 
Mootmorencx (J* B. O. de), B.A.,LL.B. 

THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 

BOOK. With 99 Illustrations. Second 

EdiHon^ Demtrivp. 7s,6d.tuL 
Moore (H. B.> BACK TO THE LAND. 

An Inquixy into Rural Depopulation. Cr, 

8ml a/. 6& 
Mooriionse (B. Halkun). NELSON'S 

LADY HAMILTONTWith sx Portraits. 

Second EdiHon, Demy 8cv. js, 6d, net. 

A O>lonial Edition is also published. 

MoranCCIarencea.). See Books on Busidcss. 

More (Sir Thonuu)i See Standard Library. 

Morflll (W. R.), Oriel Colh»e. Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA Fr6m PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 

With Maps and Plans. Cr.Bvo, '^,6d, 
Moricb (R.J.)l late off CUfUm CoUego. See 

School Examination Series. 



MttvteCJ.). THE BiAKERS or JAPAN. 

With S4 Illustrations. Den^ %90, lac 6d, 
net 
A (Colonial Edition is also published. 

Morris (J. B.\ See Little Guides. 

Morton (Miss AndersonX See Miss Brod- 
rick. 

Motile (H. C. Q.X D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Keltgion. 

Mnir (M. M. PattlsonX M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr, Bvo, 9S. 6d, 

MnndelbirV. A.),M.A. SeeJ.T. Dmn. 

Mnnro (R.\ LL.D. See Antiquary's Books. 

Naval Officer (A). SeeLpTL. 

Neal(W,a.). S«»R.N. HalL 

Newman (BmestX HUGO WOLF. 
Demy ZtfO. 6r. 

Newnian(Oeorffe), M.D..D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Pubhc Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Oflker of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY. A 
Social Problem. With x6 Diagrams. 
Demy Suo. 7t, td. net, 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Library 
of Devotion. 

Nlcbols(J. B.B.). See Little Library. 

NlckUn (T.\ M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS INTHUCYDIDES. Cr, Sew. v. 

Nlmrod. SeeLP.L. 

Normte (O. Le Qrys). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER S(X>TT. lUnstrated. 
Demy Zvo, je. td, net, 

Norreffaard (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 



Arthur. Illustrated. Demy ^00, roe, td,net, 
Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With 95 Col- 
oured Illnstrations by M aukicb Gkeifpbn- 



ragen. Second EdiHon. Cr. 89& 6r. 

Novalls. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 
Una Birch. Fca*. ^00, ««. td, 

Oldfleld (W. J.)b M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based on the Catechism op the Chuech 
OP England. Feap. 800. 9», td, 

Oldbam (P. M.X aA. See TexdMoks of 
Sdeoca. 

OUpluuit (Mrs.). See Leaders of Rdigkm. 

Oman(C. W.C.), M.A., Fellow of All Souk' 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth (^oitury. Illus- 
trated. Denw 8ew. zor . td, net* 

Otttey (R. L.XD.D. See Handbooks of 
llieolo^ and Leaders of Religioiv 

Overton (J. H. ). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Dooglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford(M. N.X of Guv'sHospitaL A HAND- 
B(X)K OF NURSING. Fourth Edition, 
Cr. 8mu ys.td, 

Pakes (W. C C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Den^tvo, isf. 

PaImer(PrederickX WITH KUROKI IN 
MANCHURIA. Ulostiated. Third 
BdiHon, DemgfBM, f§,tAnei, 
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Messrs. Hethuen's Catalogue 



, _ jotl GARRICK 

AND His CIRCLE. With ^ lUiistrm. 



* iOObart). A LOTXR-S DIARY. 

RwkM (A. ICl SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcm^.boo. ii.6d. 

PlvUMoaCloliii). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. /*/«*. ;C3, 3«. ntt. 

Pf<atw(Joh«). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1695. 
Edited by Pbrcxvai. Lamdom. Qmnrio. 

PmnmmMtir (Prtf. Lsm). Sm Byantiae 

T«ZtB. 

(Mrs. 

aisci 

trationt. Sicmd Sditiom. 

X9t. 6d. M4t 

A Colonial Edition b abo pubUahed. 
PiMCaL See Library of Devotion. 
nutm (Ocorftt). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over aoo lUustratiooa. 
fmtferMQmario. £t, it, 6d. tut. 
See abo Little Books on Art and I.P.L. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 94 Portraits and IlIutratioDi. 
Steoud ABthn. Demybo^. ly.iui. 
A Colonial Edition ic also pablUhed. 
PlrtersoBrW. R.)(BeiOamin SwiftX LIFE'S 

QUESTIONINGS. Cr. 8fv. 3t.6d.fui. 
PmtUnmk(A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgatb. Second Editwm, 
Cr.%ac. 6i. 
NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk. 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
la Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
SooTHGATB. Sumd JSdUwn, Cr, 8mu 
6c 
PMcock(N.)L SeeUttleBookaooAit. 
P«ftln (C. M. A.X F.R.H.S. A CON. 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 94 Illustrations. Fca/. diw. 39. 6d. tut. 
P^r.1 (Robert), and Mlnchla (H. CI M. A. 
OXFORD. With loo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. Btw. 6r. 
PMHSidneyX late Fellow of Trinity CoHege, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Sgcomd 
SdUioH, Cr.Zvo, js.6d, 
P«trie(W.M.PUiiders),D.CL.,LL.D..Pkx>. 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, prom thb 
Barubst Timbs to thb Prbsbnt Dat. 
Fully Illustrated. /» tix volumes. Cr. 
^'%9».' 6e.eack. 

YOL. I. PRBHISTORIC TXMBS TO XYItH 

DnrASTT. Sixth EdiiioH. 



AMD XVIIIth 



Vol. n. Tm XVIItk 
Dtnaitibs. Fomrtk Editiom, 

Vou lib XIXtr to XXXth DrNArroB. 

Vol. IV. Thb Egypt op thb Ptolbmixs. 
J. P. Mahappt, Litt.D. 

Vou V. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milnx, M.A. 

Vol. VI. Egypt in thb Miodlb Acbs. 
Stanlby Lanb-Poolb, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Ulustnted. Cr. 
%vo. 9s.6d. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AM ARN A TABLETS. Cr.Sww as.6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. lUustimted br Tris- 
tram Bllu. /m T'wo Vebumes. Cr. Smu 
w. 6d.emck. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
xao Illustrations. Cr. 8cw. oi. 6d. 

PlilUlpB(W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

PhlUpotto (BdM). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by T. Lby Pbtby- 
BRiDGB. Second mmd Cioa^er E di t iom. 
Lmrre Cr. 8cw. 6$. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG 
Illustrated by Clauob Shbppbrson. 
Cr. 4jto. ST. not. 
A volume of poems. 

Plarr(VlctM-a.X See School Histories. 

Plato. See Standard Library. 

Plautas. THE CAPTIVL Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by w. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College,Oxford. Demy^oo. ios.6d.mot. 

Ptowdea-WardlBW (J. T.X B.A., "' ' 
College, Cambridge. Seef 
tion Series. 

Podmoro fPnmk). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Tpfo Volumes. DemyB^m. 
ats. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 

Poor U, IHitrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY* Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

PollBrd<Allce)b See little Books on Art. 

P0ll«rd(A.W.)u OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
Illustrated. DemyBvo, js.6d.not, 

POOartKBUxaF.). See Little Books on Art. 

Poltock (DavldX M.I.N.A. See Books on 



Potter (M. C), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 

BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 

Illustrated. Second Editiom. Cn 9oo. 

4S. 6d. 
Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING 

OF AN ORATOR. Cr. Sew. 6s. 
Prance (a.> See R. Wyon. 
PreM»tt(0. U). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 

WHAT IT ft MADE OF. Cr. 8m. 

3«. 6d. not. 
Price (L. L.X M. A., FeUow of Oriel College, 

Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGUSH 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth EiS. 

tion, Cr.Btfo. 9s.6d. 
PriraraM (Deborah). A MODERN 

BCEOTIA. Cr.9vo. 6s. 
Protheroe (BmestX THE DOMINION 

OF MAN. Gbography in rrs Human 

AsPBCT. With 3a foU-page lUostratioas. 

Cr.9vo. MS, 
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POflll and RcfwIndMll. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, ok Lokdon in 
IfiMiATVBX. With 104 Illnstrfttions tn 
colour. In Thrt€ Volumes, Small 4/0. 

•of^&'^T. QniUer Coucb). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A Pkocbssion op 
Emgush Lyrics. Stc^nd Edition, Cr,8vo. 
3S* 6tl, net* 

Qaevedo VlUegas. See Miniature Libranr. 

d.R. and B.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr. 81W. 6f. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ruckluuii (R. B.>. M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

R«jw(Ui«r«M.). THE WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 90 Illus- 
trations. Dtmr 8to. 7/. 6d. net, 

Riunr (LoBsdato). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With yt Illustfa- 
tions largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. DgmyZvo, X9#. 6d, net. 

R«hts (P. J.X M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
Snffliu at Merchant Venturers' Technical 
ColTege, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Cr. %O0. 3*. 6d. 

lUadolph (B. W.X D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Riuuile (D. W.X M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr, 8cv. 
y,6d, 

Hpah4«n (HMtliMwX M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of NewCollege, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr, 

Raveii (J.' J. ), D. D. See Antiquary's Books. 
RiiwstoniefUwraice, Em.). See I.P.L. 
RimniMid (Walter). See School Histories. 
ARealMdy. SeeLP.L. 
ReasiMiCW.XM.A. UNIVERSITY AND 

SOCIAL Settlements, cr. Sfv. 

Redpatb (H. A.), M.A See Westminsler 
Commentaiies. 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

Rhofldes (3. P.). See Simplified French Texts. 

Rhodes (W.B.). See School Histories. 

Rlea (H.X M.A. See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roberts (M. B.). See C. C Channer. 

Robertson {A,\ D.D^ Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of xoox. Den^ Bvo, jt. 6d, net, 

Robertson CC. Qrant). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem History, Oxford, 
ZQ0X-X904. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, X660-Z839. Demy Bivo. zor. 6d, 
net. 

Robertson (C. Onmt) and Bartholomew 
(J. O.y, F.R.S.E.. F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DemyQnmrte, 
At, 6d, net. 

Robertsen(8lrO.S.).K.CS.I. CHITRAL: 
Thx Stort of a Minor Siigb. Third 
Rditien. Illaatmted. Cr.to^ 9t.6d.n4t. 



(A. W.X M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson (Cecntai. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. ive, 3*. 6d, 

Robinson (P. S.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Rochefoucanid (La). See Uttle library. 

Rodwell (Q.X B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock,T).D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fco;^. tvo, _u. 6d. 

Roe(Pred> OLD OAK TORN ITtJRE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
afrontispiece in colour. DemyBve, jo*. 6a, 
net, 

RflMTors (A. Q. L.X M.A. See Books on 
Susiness. 

Romney. See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (B. S.)l See Little Guides. 

Rose (Bdward). THE ROSE READER. 
lUustxated. Cr, 8w. as. 6d, Also tn 4 
Parts. Parts I, and II, 6d, each; Part 
III. Bd,: Partly, lod. 

Rowntreo (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Rb-Statbmbnt op 
THB OnuM QuBSTioN. Stcond and 
Cheaper Edition. Cr, 8m. 9s, net. 

RQyde-Snlth (N. Q.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A Garnbr op Mant Moods. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8tw. 41. 6d. net, 

Rnbio (A. B.X I>-I>- See Junior School 
Books. 

Rnssell (W. dark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwvn. 
Fourth Edition, Cr. 8fw. 6s, 

Salnsbury (Harrington), M.D^ F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIATHERAPEUTICA. 
Demy 8sv. is. 6d. net. 

St. Anselm. Seie Libranr of Devotion. 

St. Angnstlno. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 

Sales (St. Prands do). See library of 
Devotion. 

SU Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

St. Prands ol Assisl. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Newlv translated by William 
Hbywood. With an Introduction by A. 
G. F. HowBLL, and 40 Illustrations from 
Italian Painters. Demy Zvo. v. net. 
See also Standard Library and Library of 
Devotion. 

'SakI' (H. Monro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap, ^vo, ax. 6d. net, 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 

Sarveaunt (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCH(X)L. Illustrated. 
Demy ^no, js. 6d. 

Sathas (C). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmltt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. With Portraits and lUus- 
trations. Cr, 8sv. -u, 6d, 

(Cyril). See Little Guides. 
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8]rnaMl(B.iVL),M.A..M.D. SeeAncknt 

GtlCM. 

IMtas. AGRICOLA. With Introduction 
Nocet, Map, etc, by R. F. Davis, M.A., 
fcMi^ 8w. ax* 

GBRMANIA. Bv the nme Editor. Fcm^. 
8m. %t. See also Classical Translations. 

TaIteck(W.> HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORHCS. D$myZv0, jox 6«^ m/. 

Taal«r (J.). See libraury of Devot ion. 

Taylor (AV E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. DtmyZvo. tot. 6d. net. 

Taylor (P.O.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (i. A.). See Oxford Biosrapkies. 

Taylor (John W.>. THE C(5MfNG OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With a6 Illustrations. DemyZv0.fh.6d.1ui. 

Taylor (T. M.), M.A., Feilow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr.Zvo. fs.6d. 

Tonaysoa (Alfrod. Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. 8w. d*. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Chuiiton 
Collins, M.A. Cr. 8cw. 6s. See also 
Little Library. 

Torry (C S.). See Oxford Bioeraphies. 

ThackerayiW. M.> See Little Libiarv. 

Tiioobald(P. v.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
lUostrated. Seeomd Edition Reuhtd. Cr. 
%V9. as. 6d. 

i_(A. nA, See Little Guides. 

ThirUentk Edi- 

H9H. Medium \6me. as. 6d. net. Also an 

edition in superior binding, 6s, 
Tonpidiu (H. W.X F.R.H.S. See Little 

GiSdes. 
Townloy (Lady Sasan). MY CHINESE 

NOTE'B(X>K With 16 lUustratioos and 

a Maps. Third Edition, Demy ^00, xof. 

6d.net. 
Tovabeo (Paffot), M.A., D.Litt See 

(Jxford Biographies. 
Tronch (Herbert). DEI RDRE WEDDED 

AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Bve. s*- 
An episode of Thirty hours delirered by 

the three voices. It deals with the love of 

Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 

Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 

Usnadi. 
Trovolyan(0. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 

STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Secend 

Ediiien, Demy 800. zo*. 6d. net. 
Trootbock (Q. B.). See Little Guides. 
Tyler (B. A,\ B.A., F.CS. See Junior 

School Books. 
Tyrren-QlU (Prances). See Little Books 

on Art. 
Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 

GOLFER. Illustrated. EigktA Edition. 

i^emy 8m. lor . 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



Tlieatbn(MaryWA DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. 



VaiMllian (Hoary). See Utde Ltbntt y. 

Vani:han(HorbertM.),B.A.(Oson.l THB 
LAST OF 'THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With so Ulustraticms. 
Second Edition, Demy 8»w. xo*. 6d. net. 

THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With ss lUus. 
trations in Colour by Maukics GssiFPsit- 
HAGBN. Cr. Bve.^ 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VoetoUn (A.X M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Wad4eU{Col.L.A.),LL.D.,Ca LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third nmd 
Chemper Etiition. Demy ^00. 7s.6d.nef. 

WadeOQ. W.). D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fourth Edition 
Cr. Bve. 6s. 

Warner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS : 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations. By A. L. Cleather and 
B. Crump, /n Four Volumes. Fcmp 8m. 
as. 6d. each. 
Vol. I.— Thb Ring op thb NiBBLimc. 

Third Edition. 
Vou It.— Parsifal, Lohbngrin, and 

Thb Holy Grail. 
Vol. hi. — Tristan and Isolde. 

WallfJ. C). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Auto<Mr and from photographs. Demy Srw. 
4X. 6d, net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See UtUe Books on Art 
and Clashes of Art. 

Walton (P. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (Isaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vernon (Hon. Winiam), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentarv of 
Bbnvbnuto da Imol(1 and other authonties. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moorb. ^ In Two Volumes. Second Edi- 
tion, endrely re-written. Cr. 9vo. iv. net, 

WaterhousefMrs. Alfred> WITHTHE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second EdMom, 
Small Pott Zv0. as. net. 
See also Little Library. 

Weatherhead (T. C.\ M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. %tPo. 
as. See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webber (P. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 

Wdr^'(ArclilbaldX M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. 8w. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 

Wells(J.XM.A., FeliowandTutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. xs. 6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Seventh 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr, Bvo. y. 6d. 
See also Little Guides. 

WheldonfP. W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 Illostiations, 
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T ofwbich are bjr A. H. Buckland. Lmrgt 
Cr» Zv0, 6s. 

WhIbley(C). Se« W. E. Henley. 

WhIUey (UX M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
CoUeee, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Whltaker(0. H.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

WhItoCOilbert). THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L.C. MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Waxdb 
FowLBR, M.A. Cr, 8fv. 6s, 
See also Standard Library. 

Whitfield (B. B.). See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.>. GASPARD DE 
C O L I G N Y. Illustrated. Dsm^ Sv^. 
19S. 6d. net. 

Wblteley (R. Lloyd), F.I.C, Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West crom* 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. 8vfi, ax. 6iL 

Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dnice. 

Whltten (WA See John Thomas Smith. 

Whyte(A. O.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. Ninth 
Edition, Cr, 8v«. 51. nst. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy 8w». 

XSf. 6d» M€t» 

POEMS. Demy^tw, j9t.6d.tut, 
INTENTIONS. DsmyBw. jM.6d.iui. 
SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 

Scv. lu. 6d. net, 
LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 

Zvc. ITS, 6d. net, 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

Demy Bvo. xar. 6d. net. 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy Svo, 

I ax. 6d. net. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 

NEST. Demy Svo. X3X. 6d. net, 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 

THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy 8w. 

X3X. 6d. net. 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 

OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Svo. 

xsx. 6d, net. 
WlUdns (W. H.\ B.A. THE ALIEN 

INVASION. Cr.Br'o. as, 6d. 
Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 

Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. w. Mills. Demy 



Ato. 3x. 6d. net. 

v\\v '-- " 



Williamson (M. Q.). See Ancient Cities. 

WlUlamsooXW.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy Zvc, 
tos. 6d, 

Wllliamsoo (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 

WiUsen(Bcckles). LORD STRATH- 
CON A : the Story of his Life. lUustxmted. 
Demy 8fw. 7'* 6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



V^wu 



WlbBOt-Buztoo (B. M.). MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cr. 9ne, Seventh Ed, 3X. 6d, 
A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Cr. 8tv. 3X. 6d. 
See also Beginner's Books. 
WlIsoii( Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
Wilson (A. J.). See 3ooks on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (J. A.). See Simplified French 

Texts. 
WUton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 

Home. Pott Bvo, ax. 6d. 
WInholt (S. B.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Svc. xx. 6d. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 

to Composition. Cr, 8cv. 3X. 6d. Kbv, 

Sidle (B. C A.), F.R.S., F.S.A. See Anti- 

Sary's Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
ties, and School Histories. 

Winterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc., 
LL. B. See Churchman's Library. 

Wood (Sir Bvelyn), F.M., V.C, G.CB., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 94 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Two Volumes. Fmtrth 
Edition, DemyZno. 9ks. net. 
A Colonial Edition b also published. 

Wood (J. A. B.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hkkory). DAN LENO. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. 800. 6s, 
A (Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. BIrkbeck), M.A.,hite Scholar of 
Worcester College. Oxford, and Bdmeods 
(Malor J. B.X R.E^ D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spbnsbr Wilkinson. 
With 34 Maps and Plans. Denty 9vo, 
J as, 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 
quary's Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stoppord A. Brooks. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. Nbw. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Dtn^ %oo. 
js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coieridse(S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wrlffht (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of (Queen's 
College, Cambridge. See Chttrchman'& 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C\ TO-DAY. Demy i6$no. 
XX. 6d. net. 

Wriffht (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Eea^ 9vo 
is.6d. 

Wronff (Oeofve M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
too. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Messrs* MBTmn£ir*s Catalogue 



WyM«(A. B.). IfODKRN ABYSSnOA. 
Willi a Map amd a Partiwc /Vwrf Sm. 

'^C^kma! E<Sli<M U ako pwWkhcrf. 
Wvaihui(Kt.llM.OMrMXM.P. THE 
POEMS or WILUAM SHAKE- 
SPEARS. With ma lotrodactiaa and 
Notca. J}ttmj 9m, Bmckrmam, ^iit U^ 

WM(R.)aiidPimn(a.X THE LAND 
or THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Bdng 
a DeKripdoa of M o oi att t ^i o. Willi 40 
IDiBintioat. Cr. fawk m. 6J1 m<. 

Ymts (W. B.V A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Selected from Modcn Wriian. 



Mtmmd mmd BmiM^^ E^Uim. Cr, Shi 

YMMr(PHiM> THE COMPLETE 

MOTORIST. WithiiS lUotfiatiaM. 

Sixth EdUim, Dtw^^m. w.€tUmgl, 

A Colonial Edidoa is also pobliibed. 

, THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Apprecia- 

tkm of tfaa Molar Cw. SmamU Dtmy %gm, 

Ym^JT.H.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Stady of 
WofkaadWocken. Cr.8M. CUth, aM.64. ; 

TIWMiiH (Atwrigl, WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELB<:TRI- 
CITY? ^cm^Zmo, j*.6d,mtt. 



Andoit OitiM 

Genenl Editor, a C A. WINDLE, D.Se.. F.R.& 



CnsTsa. Bt & C. A. Wiodle, D.Sc F.R.S. 

lUnstfatad by E. H. Ncv. 
SMUwsMnr. B7 T. Andes. MJL, F.&A 

Illuttraicd. 
CAMTvasDrr. By J. C Cos, LUD., F.&A. 

IQastnted. 
EoDCBOTBCB. ^ M. G. WiUiaaaoo, M.A. 

lUntntad hj Herbert Railtoo. 



LnKOUi. By E. Maa»l Srnpaon, M.A., 
M.IX mostxated by E. H. New. 

Beistou By Alfrad Harvey, 
by E. H. New. 

Dublin. ByS. A.O.ritipatziclc 
by W. C. Green. 



The AsMqurfB Books 

Genenl Editor. ). CHARLES COX. LL.D., F.S.A. 
Demy 8zv. 7x. 6«/. m/. 



Linu By tbe Right 
O.S.a lUastrated. 



Kkoush Monastic 

Rev. Abbot 

TkirtiEditum. 
Rbmains or THK Pbbhistorjc Acs in 

Enclandw By B. C A. Windle. D.Sc, 

F.R.& Willi anaerons IIlnsuatioBs and 

Plans. 
Ou> Sbsticb Boocs or ths English 

Chvkch. By Cbristopher Wordsworth. 

M.A. and Heniy UttJehalei. With 

Coloared and otlker Illiutrations. 
Ckltic Art. By f. Romilly Allen. F.&A 

With nomenMis lUuslratioos and Plans. 
Auciukhjocv and Falss Antiquitiss. 

By R. Munro. LL.D. lUnstrated. 
Shrinks or Bsttish Saints. By J. C Wall. 

With nwaevous Illoitntioiis and Plans. 



By i 



Thb Rotal Fosbsts or England. 

C Cox, LUD., F.S.A lUnsti 
Thb Manor and Manorial Rbcor2>s. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illastrated. 
English Skal& By J. Harvey Bloom. 

Illnstrated. 
Tub Dombsoat Inqobst. By Adolphas 

Banaid.aA.LUB. With 97 lUastnnoos. 
Thb Brasses or England. By Herbert 

W.Macklin.M.A. WithnuuiylUnsUadoos. 

Stcomd EdUi^m. 
ISousH Lt rB IN MEDiJBrAL England. By 

Che Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.a 

With many Illustrations. Stc&mJ Editism. 
Thb Bblls or Englakp^ By Canon J. J. 

Raven, D.D.. F.S.A With Illustrations. 

Stcffnd EdiHtm, 



Tha Axden ShakeipeAxe 

Demy %ve. Zs, 6d, net each volume. 

General Editor. W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction. Teztnal 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

Hamlbt Edited by Edward Dowden. 1 King Leak. Edited by W. J. Crajg. 

RoMEo AND Juust. Edited by Edward Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Maanillan. 
Dowden. ( Thb Tbmpbst. Edited by Memon Looe. 



\ComiimMtd 
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AxDKH Shakbspbakb— CM»/rmM<fL 

Othbllo. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Trrus Amdromicus. Edited by H. B. Boil- 
don. 

Cymbkjns. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

Thb Mbrrt Wivbs of Windsor. Edited by 
H. C. Hart. 

A MiDSUM MBK Night's Dxxak. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 

KiMG Hbnxy V. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

All's Wxll That Ends well. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 

Ths Taming of ths Shrew. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 

Tim OK OF Athens. Edited by K. Deiohton. 

Measure for Measure. Edited by H. C 
Hart. 

Twelfth Night. Edited byMoretoo Luce. 



The Merchant of Venice. Edited by 

C. Knox Pooler. 
Troilus and Cressida. Edited by K. 

D«ghton. 
Antony and Cleopatra. Edited byR. H. 

Case. 
Love's Larour's Lost. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
The Two Gentleman of Verona. R, 

Warwick Bond. 
Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 
The Comedy of Errors. Edited by H. 

Cnningham. 
King Richard iil Edited by A. H. 

Thompson. 
King John. Edited by Ivor B. John. 



Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blonet. 
Second Edt'tiom Illustrated. Fcap,^vo, is. 

Easy Stories FROM English History. By 
E. M. WiUnot-Bnxton, Anthor of ' Makers 
ofEorope.' Third Saiiiett, Cr.9vo, xx. 

Easy Exercises in ARrmMETic Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Second Ediiiait. Fca^ 



The Beginner's Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



8tv. Without Answers, x#. With Answers. 

zx. 3^1 
Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

Williamson. B. A. Fifih Ed. Fcap,%vo. xx. 
An Easy Poetry book. Selected and 

arrans[ed by W. Williamson, B.A., Author 

of * Dictation Passages.' Suand Edition. 

Cr* 8cw. w. 



Books on Business 

Cr^ Bvo, 2s, 6d, net. 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Cbas. Duguid. 

Stamd Editum, 
The Business of Insurance. By A. J. 

Wnson. 
The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

B.Sc 
The Shipbuilding Industry : Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By Davia 

Pollock, M.LN.A. 
The Money Market. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side of Agriculture. By* 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.LC.F.CS. 



The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 
Stone. 

Mining and Mining Inyestmbnts. By 
*A. Moil.' 

The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Banriater'at-Law. Illustrated. 

Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civil Engineering. By T. Claxtoo Fidler, 
M.In8t. CE. Illustrated. 

The Iron Trade of Great Britain. By 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester. lUnstrRted. 



Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY. M.A., Litt.D. 

A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 

ZaChariah of Mitylene. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and £. W. Brooks. 
Detity Sew. 181. 6d. mL 

Eyagrius. Edited by L^on Parmentier and 
M. Bides. Dtmy 8w. zor. 6eL mt. 



The History of Psbllus. Edited by C 

Sathas. J>tmy9v0, ijs ntt. 
Ecthbsis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Lambros. Demy 8cw. ^t, td. ntt. 
The Chronicle of Mqrba. Edited by John 

Schmitt. Dw^^wK j$t.tui. 



22 Messrs. Mkthuek's CAtauogue 



r. J. H, BURN, RD^ F.R-SlE. 

A svies of Ezposhsotts on the Books of the BLbSe. vfaidi viH be of service to the 
faeral reader in the pnctxal and drrocmal smd j of tbe Sacred TezL 

Each Book is provided vith a faU and c>ar IncrodnctorT' Secbon, in which is 
sutied visat is ksc an or oociectnred respectins the date and orra<aon of tbe oon* 
pOBtion cfthe Bocpk.and anjoiberpaiticnlarstfaai majbdptocixicidateits nrajimg 
*s a vboie. Tbe Expostioa is d:r>ded into sei li mrt of a ooorenient length, corre- 
s90Qfd-r^ as far as posslMe with tbe dxvaioos of tbe Chnrch Lectiooaxj. Tbe 
Trar.<a: on cf :Se Authorised Vcrsioo is primed in fnll, sack oafrecbons as are 
.ii i iwd aecessarj beag placed in f o 



Twm EmTLK or St. Paci. rvm Afosrur to Isaiah. Ki Bad byW. K. Fmimi, D.D. 7«» 
Twx Gai^tlans. Li.ied by A. W. Rofaia- Kif^wMi. Wkh Mar. as. Mf mcA. 

aaa, M. A. .■fywW frifiw. . Tm Ensna or St. Pacv thk Afosrta to 

EccLasiAsras. Edited hy A. W. Stnne. JTAf**"™*^ E«fit«dbyC.H-WbitAfc«T. 

^'^ Tax Gosm, Aoooaonv; to St. Mask. 

Taa EfTTTLa r^ St. Pact, thb Arosrxa to f>ftfi bv f . C Da »-^-»^. lf.A. ac 6^ 

Twa Pau^rriAXv Edited by C R. D. ' f^ 

B^BS, IXD. S ec m t d EMtMm. St. Paul's Ensnas to raa OxxissiAas 

Tbb Ensna or St. Jambs* Edited \j AKoPaoavoa. Edited by H. J.C Kajglit, 

H. W. Fatfoni MJL . M.A. ». mA 



[ Editor J. H. BURN, aiX.F.R.&E. 

TffaBaciinciivo<or E<«cusMCH»iSTiAamr. Sooia Naw TaSTAHEirr Pfwairs. By 
By W. E. 0>Lin&. M..\. With lUp. Arthur Wright, DlD. 6r. 

Th« Kr^tciv-M o^ HrAvrx Hna akd Hatt- Xhb CHtaoutAa's IjrraoDCCTioH to thb 

ArTaa. Br Cuxn >» loterbaChAfl^ M.A,, , OtD TasTAMairr. By A. U. Mackay, B.A. 

Bi.Sc, L.L- B. 
Tua WoKCMAic^Hip or Tna PcATaa Book : Taa Cm^^ o' CaaiST. By E. T. Greca, 

Its Lixera'^- and Liturckad Aspects. By J. | M.A. be 

DovdcB.IJ.D. S€t^md EMti0m. CoMFAaATira TanaxKnr. By J. A. Ifac- 

ETourma. By F. & Jcmu, ILA., Litt.IX I Odloch. 6«. 



EdUed by H. F. FOX. MJL, Fdknr and Totor of Bkasenose CoDege, Oxford. 

CfVWM otf9» 

A series of Translations from tbe Gfcdc and Latin Classics, distingoisbed byliteraiy 
exceUenoe as well as by scholarlj accuracy. 

jEscrtlus— Aear>«mi>ao Choephoroe, Eu- ; HoRACa— The Odes and Epodes. Traoslated 

mccides. Traoi^jUed by Lewis Cainpbell, ; by A. D. Godley. M. A. w. 

LL. D. s*. I LuciAN— Six DiaJcsnes (Nisiinos, Icaro-Me- 

CiCEXO— De Oratore I. Tzansbted by E. N. < nippos. The Cock. The Ship. The Fuasite, 

P. Moor. M..\. 3X.6/. I The Lo*er of FalaJiood) Translated by S. 

CiCKHO— Select Orations (Pro Milooe, Pro | T. Irwin, M.A. 3*: 6d, 

Moreno, Philippic II., in CatilinamX Trans- Soraooas— ElectxaandAjax. Tiaaslatedby 
I ated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. st. K. D. A. Monhead, M.A. ar. 6tL 

Ocaao— De Natwa Deonua. Translated by , Tacitvs— Agricola and Gcxmania. Tiaas- 

F. Brooks, M.A. 3s. 6tL Uted by R. B. Townsbend. ar. 6d. 

Ocaao— De Oflkns. Ttaadated by G. B. i Taa SATiacs or Jutbkal. Traasfated by 

" "^ — , M.A. ar.6i^ I S. a Owca. ar.di 
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Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 
Thb ArtofthbGxbsks. By H. B. Walters. I Vblazqubz. By A. de Beraete. 



With iia Plates and 18 lUustrations in the 
Text. Widt Royal 8vtf. xa^. 6</. net. 



Plates. Wide Royal Svo. 



With 94 
lof. 6d, net ' 



Commerdal Series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS. Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown 8w. 



Commercial Eoucatioh in Theory and 

Practice. By £. £. Whitfield, M.A. 5^. 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 

Series treating the question of Commercial 

Education fulTy from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Commerce and Colonies prom 

Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Third Edition. 9S, 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D. , M.A. xs, 6d, 
The Economics op Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, LitLD., M.A. Second Edition, 

u.6d, 
A German Commeroal Rxadbs. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, as. 
A Commercial Geography op the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sixth 

Edition, sf. 
A Commercial Geography op Foreign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. m. 



A Primer op Business By S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Edition, is. 6d. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Fourth Edition, js. 6d. 
French Coaimercial Corrrspondrncs. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition, as. 
German Commercial Corrbspondencb. By 

S. £. Bally. With Vocabulary. Secomi 

Edition. 2S. 6d. 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. WithVocabulaQ'. Second Edition. 2s, 
Precis Writing and Office Correspond- 
ence. By E. £. Whitfield, M.A. Second 

Edition, as. 
A Guide to Professions and Business. 

By H. Jones, ix. 6d. 
The Principles of Book*kebping by Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M 'Allen, M.A. as. 
Commercial Xaw. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition, as. 



The Oonnoissevr's Library 

PVide Royal Svo, 251. uef. 

A sumptuous series of 90 books on art, written byexperts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photograYure. collotype, and coloiv. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are— 

European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. With 54 Plates in CoIk>typc 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths' and Silycrsmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
graYure 

English Coloured Books. By Mardn 
Hardie. With 28 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and za in Colour. 



Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, 90 in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dadley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. MaskelL With 80 Plates in 

Collotype .ind Photogravure. 
English Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

With z6o Plates in Collotype and one in 

Photogravure. Second Edition. 



The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Poll 8v0, clolA, zs. ; leather^ 2s. 6d. ntt. 



The Conpbssioks op St. Augustine. Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Fifth Edition. 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D. D. Third Edition. 



The Imitation op Christ. Edited by C 

Bigg. D.D. Fourth Edition. 
A Book op Devotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Seeotid Edition, 

[Continued. 
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Tm LiBiAKY or Devotion— «mi#mhwA 
Lyka iNMOCBimvif. Edited by Walter 

Lock,D.D. 
A Sbuous Call to ▲ Dbvoot and Holy 

LmL EditMl by C Bicg, D.D. Fmtrtk 

Editim, 
Thb Tbmplb. Edited by E. C S. Gibson, 

D. D. Stc^nd Editi^m, 
A GuiDB TO Eternitt. Edited by J. W. 

SUnbridge, B.D. 
Tm Psalms op David. Edited by B. W. 

lUndoiph, D.D. 
LvKA Apostolica. By Cardinal Newnan 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott HoHand 

and Canon H. C Beeching, M.A. 
Thb Innb« Way. By J. Taukr. Edited by 

A. W. Huttoo, M.A. 
The Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C 

S. Jenain, AA.A. 
Oh thb Lovb or God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. EditedbyW.J. Knox.Little,M.A. 
A Manual ov Consolation pkom thb 

Saints and Fathbbs. Edited by J. H. 

Bum, B.D. 
Thb Song or Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A 
Thb Devotions or St. Ansxlm. Edited by 

C. C. t.Webb.M.A. 
Grace Abounding. By JobnBunyan. Edited 

by S. C Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Bum, B. D. 



Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Veise. 
Edited by H. C Beeching. M.A., CaaoEof 

Westminster. 

A Day Book rROM tub Saints and Pathos. 
Edited by J. H. Bun, B.D. 

Heavenly wisdom. A Selection froia the 
English Mystics. Edited by E. C GrcgoiT. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from tbe 
German MysticiL Edited byW.R.Inge,M.A. 

An Introduction to Thb Devout Lipb. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Bams, M.A. 

Manchester al Mondo: a Cont« 
of Death and Immortality. Byli 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester, with an 
Introduction by Elizabeth WatcrlKmse, 
Editor of * A Little Book of life and Dea^ 

Thb Littlb Flowers or thb Glorious 
Mbsser St. Francis and or bis 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey* 
wood. With an Introduction by A. U. 
Ferrers Howell. 

Thb Spiritual Guidb, which Disentam|^ 
the Soul and brings it by tbe Inward Way 
to the Fruition or Perfect ContemplalioD, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Ptaace. 
Written by Dr. MicbaeldeMolinos, Priest, 
Translated from the Italian copv, printed at 
Venice, 168$. Edited with an Introductioo 
by Kauileen Lvttehon. With a Pwfiwe by 
Canon Scott Holland. 



Tha ninstratad Pocket Ii{hnry of Plain and Ooloored Books 

Fcap ^fDO. 3J. dd, net each volume, 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introductioo or notes. Tbe Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

OOtOUBED BOOKS 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 
With z6 Coloured Plates. Fca^, Woo, as. net. 

The Lir e and Death op John Mvtton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Allcen and T. J. Rawlins. Fomth 
EdiU<m. 

The Lipb or a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 

Handlby Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. Second Edition^ 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts In the Text by John Leech. 

JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. Second Edition. 

This volume is reprinted from tbe ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phis. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Cdonred Plates and 70 Woodcnts in the 
Text by John ' 



Thb Analysis of the Hontimg Fibld. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloored Plates by 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour op Dr. Syntax in Sbarcji op 

the Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloored Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Thb Tour op Doctor Syntax in Search 

OP Consolation. By William Coaibe. 

With 94 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in 

Search op a Wipb. By WilUam Combe. 

With 94 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History op Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of ' The Three Tours.* With 

84 Coloored Plates by Rowlandson. 
Thb English Dance op Death, from the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' Two Volnmts. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Platec. 
The Dance OP Lipb: A Poem. BytheAotkor 

of * Doctor Syntax.' lUnstnted with ^ 

Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

\ConHmud 
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LivB IN London : or, the Day and Night 
Scenes ofTerry Hawthorn, Esq., and nis 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Esan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cmikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

RsAXi Lint IN London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq^ and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. J3y an 
Amateur (Pierce EganX With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Allcen and Rowlandson, etc. 
TVev Volumes. 

Thb Lifk or AN Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 97 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

ThbYicar opWakbpibld. By Olirer Gold- 
smith. With 84 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

Thb Militart Aotbnturbs op Johnny 
Nbwcomb. By an Officer. With xsQiloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Trb National Sports op Grbat Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry AUcen. 

This book is completely different from the 
lai^e folio edition of * National Sports ' by 
the same artist, and none of tha plates an 
similar* 



Thb Adybnturbs op a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 94 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. WiUiams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Acadbmy por Grown Horsrmbn : Ccm- 
taininpE the completes! Instructions ^ for 



Walkm^, Trotting, Canterins, Galloping, 
Siumblmg, and Tumbling. Illustiated with 
•7 Coloured Plates, and adwmed with a 



Portrait of the Author. By Gaoftey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Rbai. Lipb in Irbland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 29 Cok>ured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

Thb Adybnturbs op Johnny Nbwcomb in 
THB Navy. By Alfred Burton. With x6 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Thb Old English Squirb: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With ao Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 



FIiAIK B00S8 



Tmb Gravb : A Poem. By Robfert BlaSr. 
Illustrated b^ xa Etchings executed by Louis 
SchiaYonettt from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 
The iilnsttations ate r^roduoed m photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations op thb Book op Job. In- 
vented and engiaved by William Blake. 

These fiunous lUustrations—ai in number 
—are reproduced in photogravure. 

Asop'b Fablbs. with 380 Woodcnis by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castlb. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With as Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by GeoKge Cruikshaiik. 



Thb Towbr op London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cmikshank. 

Frank Fairlxgh. By F. £. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cmikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With S4 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Thb Complbat Anglbr. By Isaak Walton 
and Charies Cotton. With t4 Plates and 77 
WoodcuU in the Text. 

This volume IS reoroduoed from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Migor of 1824. 

Thb Pickwick Fapbrs. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phis, the two Buss Plates, and the 3a Con- 
tampofaiy Onwbyn Plates. 



Junior Esamination SeriM 

EditedbyA.M.M.ST£DMAN, M.A. Fcap^^vo. u, 



Junior Frbnch Examination Papbrs. By 

F. Jacob, M. A. Sic^md Editiom. 
JuBiok Latin Kzamination Papbrs. By C. 

G. Botting, B.A. Fourth Edition, 
Junior English Sxaminatioh Papbrs. By 

W. WUliamson, RA. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papbrs. 

By W. 5. Beard. nUrd EAiim, 
Junior Algbbra Bxamimatiok Papbrs. By 

S. W. Finn, Ha. 



Junior Grbbk Examination Papbrsl By T. 
C. Weatherhead, M.A. 

Junior Gbnsral Inpormation Examina- 
tion Papbrs. By W. S. Beard. 

A Kby to thb ABOV& 3«. td mt. 

Junior Gbography Examination Papbrs. 
ByW.G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior Gbrman Examination Papbrs. By 
A. Voegelin, M.A. 
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Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalogue 



Judor Bdiool'-Bodtai 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A 



A CLAtt-BoOK OP DiCTATIOH PASSAGES. By 

W. WniiuBsoD. B.A. Tw{/tk RdiHtm, 

Cr. 8cv. ». 6a 
Ths Gotm. AccoRDiMC to St. Mattrsw. 

Edited by B. WntoD South, M.A. \^th 

Three Maps. Cr. 8m. xt. 6d, 
Ths GosrKLAcxoBDiKGToST. Mask. Edited 

fay A. E. Rubic. D.IX With Three Maps. 

Cr. 8e». u. 6tL 
A JoNiOK English Gkammas. By W.WiUiun- 
soD. B.A. With nnaierGiispeisajres for pwsinK 

and anaJvsis, and a chapter on &ny writing. 

Third Rditiom. Cr. 8iwu %t. 
A JuNioa Chbmistst. By E. A. Tyler, B. A , 

T.CS. With 78 innstratioos. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8m. •«. td. 
Thb Acts op ths Apostlbs. Edited by 

A. E. Rnbie, D.D. Cr. Sew. a«. 
A JuNioa French Grammar. By L. A. 

Somet and M. J. Acatos. Cr, 8m. sf. 



Elbmbmtart Expbsimsntal SciSMCs. Pht> 
sics by W. T. Clongh, A R. C S. Chbmistbt 
by A. E. DuttstanrB.Sc. With a Plaiesand 
154 DiaciaiBS. Fomrtk Edition. Cr. 8e«. 
9».6d. 

A Junior Gbomstrt. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With »76 Diagrams. Fvmrtk RdiHmu Cr. 
%po. t. 

Elbmbntart Expsrxmsntal Chskbtst. 
By A £. Dnnsun, B.Sc With 4 Plates and 
109 Diagrams. Soc^iid Edition. Cr.Sra. 9S. 

A Junior Frbnch Psosb. By R. R. N. 
Baroo,M.A. Second Edition. Cr. 8b«. ac 

Thb Gospbl According to St. Loss. With 
an Introduction and Notes by WiUiam 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 
hpo. M. 

Thb First Book op Kings. Edited by 
A. S. Rubib, IXD. With Maps. Cr. 8m. 



Leaden of Bdi^lon 

Edited by H. C. BEBCHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Cr. 8tw. af. lui. 



With Portraits. 



Caboin AL I^bwvan. By R. H. Hatton. 
John Wbslsv. By J. H. Overton. M. A. 
bishop Wilbbbporcb. By G. W. Daniall, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Button, M. A. 
Charub Simbon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Kbblb. By Walter Lock. D.D. 
Thomas Ckalmbrs. By Mrs. OUpbant. 
Lancblot Andrswss. By R. X. Ottley, 

D. D. Second Edition. 
Augostinb op Camtbbbubt. By B. L. 

Ctttts, D.D. 



William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, MJL 

Third Edition. 

{ohnKnox. ByF.MacCimn..S'MMi^&fi;6MB. 
OHN HowB. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
tiSHOP KsN. By F. A. Oarke, MJL 
Gborgs Fo3c, THS QuAicsR. ByT. Hodgkin, 

D.aL. Third Edition. 
John Donnb. By Augustus Jenopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cbanmbb, By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimbr. By R. M. Carlyleaad A. 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bkhof Butlbb. By W. A. Spooiier, M.A. 



Little Books on Art 

Witk many IllustratioHS, Demy i6mc, 2s, &£ mt. 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about aoo pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



Grkbk Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. 

Bookplatbs. £. Almack. 

Rbvmolds. J. Sime. Second Edition. 

RoMNBY. George Pastoo. 

Grbuzb and Bouchbr. Eliza F. Pollard. 

Vandvck. M. G. Smallwood. 

TuRNBR. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 

DOrbr. Jessie Allen. 

HOPPNBB. H. P. K. SkiptOD. 

Holbbim. Mts. G. Fortescoe. 



Watts. R. E. D. Skeidiley. 

Lbighton. Alice Corkran. 

Vblasqubz. Wilfrid Wilberfbne and A. R. 

GflberL 
Cobot. Alke PoUard and Ethel BimsringL 
Raphabu a. R. DryhuxsL 
MiLLBT. Netta Peaoock. 
Illuminatbd MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Jbwbllbrt. Cyril Davenport. 
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LiTTLB Books on Axr-~eotUmued. 

BoKNS-JoNBS. Yoftoxutt de Lisle. 5VrMM/ 1 Claddb. Edward DiHon. 

Bdttton, Ths Akts op Japan. Bdward Dillon. 

Rbmbrandt. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. | Enamkls. Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 



The Little GkJleries 

Demy i6mo. 2x. 6d. net, 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 90 plates in photogravm^, together with a short oatline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A LrrruB Gallsrt op Rxvnolds. 
A LiTTi* Gallkkv op Romnkv. 
A LiTTLB Gallkkv op Hoppnbx. 



A LiTTLS Gallkkv op Millais. 

A LiTTLB Gallkkv op Sngush Pokts, 



The little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 
Small Pott 8tv, cloth^ 2s. 6d, net,; leather^ p. 6d. net. 

Messrs. Mbthitbn are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of Ths Little Guides. The main features of these books are (i) a handy and 
diarming form, (s) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, ar^seology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 



Cambkidgb and rrs Collbgks. By A. 
Hamilton Thompson. Stcond Edition, 

OxrORO AND ITS COLLKGKS. By J. Wclls, 

M.A. Seotntk EdiHon, 
St. Paul's Cathedral. By Georee Clinch. 
Wkstminstkk Abbkv. By G. E. Troatbeck. 

Thb English Lakks. ByF.G.'Brafaant,'M.A. 
Thb Malvkrn Country. By B. C A. 

WindJe, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Sbakkspkark's Countkv. By B. C. A. 

Windk, D.Sc .,F.R.S. S econd Edition. 

BucKiNGHAMSHiKs. By E. S. Rotooe. 
Chkshirk. By W. M. Gallichan. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 
Dbkbvshikb. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Dbvon. By S. BarinK-Gonld. 
Dokskt. By Frank R. Heath. 
Hampshxkb. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. 



Hkktpordshikb. By H. W. Tompldns, 

F.R.H.S. 
Thb Islk op Wight. By G. Cfindi. 
Kknt. ByG. Clinch. 
Kkkkv. By C. P. Crane. 
Middlkskx. By John B. Firth. 
N0RTHAMPTON8HIRK. By Wakeling Dry. 
NoRPOLK. By W. A- Dutt. 
Oxpordshirb. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
SUPPOLK. ByW. A. Duit. 
SuRRKY. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
SvssKX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 

Edition, 
Thx East RmiNG op YoKXsmKK. By J. E. 

Moiris. 
Thb North Riding op Yokkshikx. By J. E. 

Moms. 



Brittany. 



By S. Barinff'GouM. 
C. Scudamore. 



Normandy. By C. Scui 
RoMK By C. G. EUaby. 
SiaLV. By F. Hamiltoi 



Hamilton Jadeaon. 



The Little Liliraxy 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott %ftfo. Each Volume^ clot A, is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d, net. 



Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE I 
BOOK OF. 

Aflateo (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. EditedbyE. V.Lucas. TwoVolsA 



NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by B.V. 

Lucas. 
Bacoa<Praiicls). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by Edwakd Wright. 

[ConHmud. 
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Messm. Methubn's Catalogue 



Tm Lrrrui Limu m t t m Hm mm f , 
Bmhmm OL HA THE IKOOLDSBT 
LEGRNDS. Edited by J. & Atlat. 

BmMtt(Mra.P. A.). AUTTLEBOOK 

OP ENGLISH PROSE. 
B«dcNr4 (WllHaM). THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. DsmsoN Ross. 

liriM (whumi). selections from 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
Pbsugini. 
B«T«w (OMTse). LAVENGRa Edited 
by F. HiNOBS GiiooMK. '" "' " 



THE ROMANY RYE. 

SAMnOM. 



Edited by John 



(RotertX. SELECTIONS 
FROM^THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Grifpin, M.A. 

CMniBff(aeM«eX SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI.1ACOBIN : with Gborgb 
Canning's adaitlonal Poeais. Edited by 
Llovd Sandus. 

CowtaT (Abrahamy. THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAMCOWLBY. Edited by H. C 

MiNCHIN. 

CrtMbe (Oeorg^ SELECTIONS FROM 

GEORGE KlABBE. Edited by A. C 

Dbanb. 
Cfftfk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX. 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anns 

Mathbsoh. 7>ip# yeimmtw. 
Cruhaw (RIclurtf), THE ENGUSH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Hotton. 

Dwite (AUgiileri). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Transbued by R. F. Cart. 

Edited by Paget Tovnbbb, M.A., D.Iitt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Tnnt- 

lated by H. F. Cart. Edited by Pacbt 

TovNBKB, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PARADI90 OF DANTE. Tnas. 

leted by H. F. Cart. Edited by Pagbt 

ToTNiss, M.A., D.Litt. 
DM>l«r(aeorKe). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Strsatfsild. 
Dean* (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
DlckeiM(Cliarlas). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Perrier (Somii). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A. Goodrich • Frrsr and Lord 

Iddbslbigh. Tioo V»lumtM, 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes, 
QaskeUCMrt.). CRANFORD. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Second Edition, 
HcwthMv*(NirtluaiM). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Pbrct Dbarmkb. 
Henderj op (T. P.V. A LITTLE BOOK 

OF BCamSH VERSE. 



KMti (JOdD, POEMS. Witb I 

dnctioo by L. BirnroM, and Notes by J. 

Masrpibld. 
Klocliik* (A. W.X EOTHEN. Withaa 

Introduction and Notes. Second Bdition, 
UuBb(ChvlM> ELIA, AND THE 

LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. <Uted by 

E. V. Lucas. 
LodwrfP.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 

br A. D. Gooixv, M. A. A leprint of tlie 

First Edition. 
LMffeOow (H. WA SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithfulu 
Marvea (Aodrawl THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 

Wright. 



^ (JohaV THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 
BSBCimrc, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 

Molr(p.MA. MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. HstDSRSON. 

NlCbol«<J. B. B.V A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

mifclOwliCLa)' THE MAXIMS OF 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. TNodated 
hf Dean STAMHon. Edited by G. H» 

POWXLU 

8alth<HonweaiidJaaM>. REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Qodlst, 

M.A. 
StanM CLnvMMX A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. Edited by H-W.Pauu 
TemmMi (Alfred. Lof4). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF ALFRED. LORD TENNY. 

SON. Edited by J. Ohuxton Collucs. 

M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C 

Bbbching, M.A. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by ELOABvrR 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by EuzABsmWoitDSWosTii. 
TluKkeniy(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited m S. Gwtmn. TArw Volmmeu 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwrmi. 

Tiwee Volutnes, 
ESMOND. Edited by S.GWVNN. 
CHRISTBCAS BOOKS. Edited by S-Gwymn. 
Vangluui QleWTX THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 

HUTTON. 

Waftmi (IsMk). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
W«terlHNiM(Mrs. Alfrad). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Tenth Editiom, 
Abo on Japaaose Piper. Lemtker. 5*. 
neL 
WordcwwthjCWA SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORtH. Edited by Nowsll 

C Smith. 
Word<w<Mrth(W.)and ColerldM (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADSL EditMlby Gbobbs 

SAMnON. 
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The Littto Qoarto Bbakespeare 

Edited tyy W. J. CRAIQ. With Introductions and Notes 

Pott i6mo. In 40 Voluffus^ Leather^ pric§ is. 9$et Mch vobtme* 
Mahogany devolving Book Casi, lOf . net. 



Miniatnze Lilxraxy 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literaiy genius. 



BDncsAMOit: A Dialogue 00 Youth. By 
Edward FiuGeiald. From the edition pub- 
lished bv W, Pickering in xBsz. Amy 
3aOT^. LtatkeTt as, net, 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modem In- 
stances. By Edward FhcGcrald. From 
the edition pablisbed by W* Pickering in 

Ths RubAiyat or Omak KhattAm. By 

Edward FitzGerald. From the zst edition 
of 1859, Third Edition, JLoathtTt is, mt. 



Thb Lm or Edward, Losd HBtssnr or 
Chbkburyi Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
year 1764. J>emy ^amo. LsatAer, u. «#t 

Thb Visions or Dom Francisco Quxvbdo 
ViLLBGAS, Kniffht of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, z668. 
Leather, as. net, 

PoBMS. By Dora Greenvrell. From the edi- 
tion of 7848. LeeUher^ as. tut. 



tefiwd BiogmiihieB 

Fcap. 8cv. £aeA votumo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net; leathoTt 3x. 6d. net. 

T. F. Henderson. 

With la 

Stod- 



Dantb AuGHiBRZ. By PtigetToynbee, M.A., 

D.Litt. With xa lUustrations. Second 

Edition. 
Savonarola. By B. L. S. Horsbuigh, M.A. 

With Z9 lUustrations. Second Etation, 
John Howard. By E. C S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With 10 Illustzmtions. 
Tbnmvson. By a. C Bbmson, M.A. With 

'9 Illustrations. 
Waltbr Ralbigk. By L a. Taylor. With 

Z2 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. By £. F. H. Capey. With xa 

Illustrations. 
Thb Young Prbtbndbr. By C S. T6iry« 

With za IUustratk»s. 



RoBBTF Burns. By 

With za Illustrations. 
Chathaii. By a. S. M'DowalL 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis or Assist. By Anna M. 

dart. With x6 Illustratioas. 
Canning. By W. Alison PhiOips. With za 

Illustrations. 
Bbaconspibld. By Walter Sichel. With za 

Illustrations. 
GoBTHB. By H. G. Atkins. With xa Illus- 
trations. 
Fbnblon. By Viscount St Cyres. With 

la IHustiations. 



School Bmid]iatio& SerieB 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr, %vo. m, 6d. 



Frbnch Examination Papbrs. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. FourteetUk Edition, 
A Kby, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Ei/lh Edition. 
Crown 9vo. 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Pafbss. By A. M. M. 
Stedmam M. A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Key (Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
6s, net 
Grbbk Examination Papbrs. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. JP/inih Edition. 
Kbv iFourth Edition) issued as above. 
6s.net. 
Gbrman Examination Papbrs. By R. J. 
Morkh. SiirtkEdiiiofu 



Kbv {Third Edition) issued as above 
6s. net. 

H18TORV and Gbogbapht Examination 
Papbrs. By C H. Spence, M.A« 7%ird 
Edition. 

Physics Examxnatioh Papbrs. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

Gbhbral Knowlbdgb Bxamihation 

Papbrs. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A- 

Sixth Edition. 
Kbv (Fonrth Edition) issued as above. 

7*. net, 
KxAmBATiON Papbrs in Engusb Histort. 

By J. Tait Pkyvdn-Wanilaw, BJL 
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lOmstraUd^ 



& C A. Wmdk. D.Sc. F.IL& 
A ScmoL Hbtosv or 

Waller RuTMoad. 
A School Histokt 

W.S.K]MKki. 



Br 
By 



or liiHCftwriKKi by 



XI. U 

AScaooL HiSTOKT or Soskbt. 
MaldM,M.A. 



A School Hjstokt or Miodlbssx. 
G. Pbir and F. W. Wakso. 



By H.E. 
ByV. 



Ttatbooki of Sdenoe 

Edited bf G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A.. aSc. and 6. R. MILLS, M.A. 



PBACncAL IfKHAincs. By Sidney H. Wtlls. 
Third BMti^m. Cr,tv. y.6d, 

PlAcncAL CacMisntT. nrt l By W. 
French, ILA. Cr. fatu ^^mHA BdiUmi, 
u.6d, PSutn. ByW.Fkeoch,li.A.,aiMl 
T. H. Boardmao, M.A. Cr. t««. is. 6d. 



TmcamcAL AsiTHiivnc and Gbomviikt. 
By C T. Minis. M.LM.E. Cr. flew. 

ExAunms nr Pmracs. By C E. Jadkaon, 

B.A. Cr.9m. ac 6£ 
Plant Lira, Studies in Garden and SdiooL 

By Hone* F. Joims, F.CS. With sao 



Turn CoMPLVTB School CHxmsnrr. By F. 
If. Oldham, B.A. Widi ia6 Dlnstntioos. 
Cr.8«A 

An OncAHic CHBcnmy roB Scaoou amd 
THcmriCAL In ui i u ima . ByA.E.Daostaii, 
aSc (Load.X F.CS. nioatiated. 
Cr. 8Mb 

EUDUOrTAXT SCIKNCB FOK PUPIL TbACHXHS. 

Physics Sbction. By W. T. Ooogh, 
A.ILCS. (LoodA F.CS. CHmismr 
Shctioh. ByA.E.DiinstaD,aSc(Lond.X 
F.C& Widi a Plates aod : *^' 
Cr. 8Mb a*. 



Mettmen's fifanpliiled Trmdk Testa 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M. A. 

L'HisTORB d'onbTuupb. Adsptad byT. R. ) La Chanson db Rolamdw Adapted bf H. 
N.CroAs, M.A. Rien, M.A. 

Adapted by J. A. mboB. I IUmoibbs mt Caoicbok. AdapUd by J. F. 



JtoUmm's Standard LUmzy 

In Sixpetmy Volmmes, 

Ths Standabd Libkakt is a new aeries of vohnies rontaining the grant classics of the 
world, and particaUrly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
lep r esent ed, etiher in complete works or in aelections. It is the ambition of the pabUshers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race wiihia the reach of every reader, so that the 
series maj represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
chaiactenstics of THsSTAHDASoLiBaABvarefour :— x. Soumdnbss or Tkxt. s. Chbapnbss. 
3. Clbabnbss or Tytb. 4. SiMrLiciTY. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the hbtory of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from xoo to asp pnf«>i nnd is issued in paper covers. Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Snallnig net. In a few cases long books are ianied as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 



Thb Mbditations or Makcos Aokblios. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 
Sbnsb and SKNSiBiLrrv. Byjane Aosten. 
Essays and Counsbls and Thb Nbw 

Atlantis. By Frands Bacon, Lord 

Venilank 
Rbucio Mbdicx and Urn Bubial. By 

Sir Thomas Browne. Ths text has been 

colbtadbyA.R.Wallar. 



Thb PnxsKHf 's Psogkbss. By John Bonyan. 
Rbflbctions on thb FbbnchRbvolution. 

By Edmund Burke. 
Thb Pobms and Songs or Robbkt Bobhs. 

Double Volume. 
Thb Analogy or Rbucion, Natobal and 

Rbvbalbd. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 
Thb Pobms or Thomas Chattbbton. In a 



iC4mtim§ti 



VoLl-] 



General Literature 
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VoL n.— The Rowley Poems. 
Ths Nbw Lipb and SoNNsra. By Dante. 
Translated into English by D. G. Kossetti 
TomJonbs. By Henry Fielding. Treble VoL 
Cranpord. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
Tmb History op thb Dklinb and Fall op 
THB Roman Emmrb. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volnmes. 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 
J. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 
tne more expensive edition are not given. 
Thb Vicar op Waxbpxbld. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
Thb PobmsanoPlatsopOlitbr Goldsmith. 
Thb Works or Bbm Jonson. 

Vou I.— The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man oat of His 
Humour. 
Vol. II.— Orntbia's Revels ; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C Hart. 
Thb Pobms op John Kbats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by £. de 
Selinoourt. 
On thb Imitation op Christ. By Thomas 
h Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 
A Sbxious Call to a Dbvout and Holt 

Lipb. By^miiamLaw. 
pARADisB Lost. By John Milton. 
Eikonoklastbs and thb Tbnvrb op Kings 

AND Macistratbs. By John Milton. 
Utopia and Pobms. By Su: Thomas More. 
Tub Rbpubuc op Plato. Translated by 



Sjdenham and Taylor. Doable Volume. 

Tlie translation has been revised by 

W. H. D. Rouse. 
Thb Littlb Flowbrs op St. Francis. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
Thb Works op William Shakbspbaxb. In 

zo volumes. 
Vol. i.— The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona : The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 

Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 

Errors. 
Vol. I L— Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 

Dream ; The Merdiant of Venice ; As You 

Like It. 
Vol. ui.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All 's 

Well that Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 

Wmter'sTale. 
VoL IV.— The Life and Death of King John ; 

The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 

The First Part of King Henry iv. ; The 

Second Part of King Henry iv. 
Vol. v.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 

First Part of King Henry VL ; The Second 

Part of King Henry vu 
VoL vi.—The Third Part of King Henry 

VL ; The Trasedy of King Richard iil ; 

The Famous Mistory of the Life of King 

Henry viit. 
Thb Pobms OP PbrcvBtsshbShbllbt. In 4 
volumes. 
VoL L— Alastor ; The DaenioB of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam, etc. 
The Text has been revised by CD. Locock. 
Thb Lipb op Nblson. By Robert Southey. 
Thb Natural History and Antiquitibs op 
Sblbobnb. By Gilbert White. 



Textbooks of Tedmology 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. A., B.Sa, and G. R. MILLS, M.A 
I^ully IllustraUd. 

Elbctric Light and Powbr: 



How to Macs a Dbbss. By J. A. S. Wood. 

Pourtk Edition. Cr. 8m. xi. td. 
Caxpbntrv and Joinbry. By F. C. Webber. 

FifikEdUi4m. Cr,Btf0, y,6d. 

MlLUNBRY, ThBORBTICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

By Clare HUL Third BdiHom. Cr, 8iw. 

An Introduction to thb Study op Tbx- 

TiLB Dbsign. By Aldred F. Barker. Dtmy 

8etf. 71. 6d. 
BuiLDBRs' QuANTiTiBS. By H. C Grubb. 

Cr. 8m. at. 6d, 
Ripoossft Mbtal Woxx. By A. C Horth. 

Cr. 8w. as. 6d, 



An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James. 
A.R.CS., A.I.E.E.^ Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Manidpal TechnicalSchool. Cr. Sw. 4s. 6d. 
lUtGiNBXRiNG Workshop Practicb. By 
C C Allen, Lectnrcr on Engineefing, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr.^00, %$. 



Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Tbeol<^ at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to famish the clergy and teadiers or students of 
Theology with trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the qnetdoos dealt with ; in part, to nake ftcoawible to the nading pnfafic an 
accurate and coociae statement of fiictt and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theologj and Religion. 



Tm XXXUL ArncLis or ths CmntCH op 
Bmclaiiix Edited by E. C S. GibM>n, 
D.D. Fifth and Chm^ EdiU^m in ttu 
y^lmmM. Dimy 8cw. xai. 6^. 

An Introductiom to thb Histokt op 
RxLicioK. By F. B. JeYons. M.A., 
Utt.D. Third EdUi9H, Utmy^o^ rot. 6a. 

Thb DocTRtNB op tnb Imcabnatioit. By R. 
L. Ottlcy, D.D. SMMd mmd Chsa^ 
Ediiion, D4w^990, taf.6dL | 



Am iNTBOODcnoN TO nm Hnrrorr op tub 
Crbbds. By a. E. Bwd, D.D* Dgm^ 
9v0. tot. 6d, 

Thb Phiumoprt op Rbuoion ni Bmsi.aiid 
▲NO Ambbjca. By Alfrad Galdeoott; D.D. 
Dtmy bvok lot. 6dL 

A HnroRT op Baklt CniSTiiui Doctkznb. 
By J. F. BeduuM-Baktr, M.A. DmmyBvtk 
woi.6d. 



fhe Wegtmingter Ckmuntntazies 

General Editor. WALTER LOCK. D.D.. Warden of Keble College. 
Dean Ireland's Profesaor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the aothor's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, exeept very subor- 
dinately, with cjnestioas of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the'English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will tiy to combine a hearty accept- 
anoe of oritieal principles with loyalty to the Catholic f^aith. 



Thb Book op Obmbsis. Edited with Intro* 

doctkm and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 

Sixth Ediiim Demy Im. lei; hd. 
Tkb Book op Job. Edited by E. C S. (HbKm, 

D.D. StemdBdiHem, ntmfBne. 6c 
Thb Acts op thb Apostlbs. Edited by R. 

a RscUiM, M.A. Dtmf 8mw J%ird 

JSditiem. ioi,6d. 



Thb Fikst Epistlb op Paul thb Apostu 
TO thb CORiirrHiAHS. Edited by H. L. 
Goadge, M.A. Demy 8a#. 6r. 

Thb Epistlb op St. Jambs. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowiioft 
D.D. /VMf8v». 6t. 

Thb Book op Esbkibl. Edked H. A. Red. 
path, M.A.,D.Litt. Dgfmy9m^ tof.6d. 



Part IL — Fiction 



AddeHej(Hoa.j 



IRer. 



of 'Stephen Remerz.* 
DAYS COMr 



ii(B. Maria). 
OTHER. ' 



SUSANNAH AND 
Fourth EdiH^m. Cr, 



is). Author 

BEHOIJ) THE 
:>MB. S€cmd£ditimu CnSe*. 

AlfiuMSi 

ONE 

the' BLUNDER OP AN INNOCENT. 

StemdRditimu Cr,9m. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Seemd Edi- 

ti0iu O. 8bv. 6f . 
LOVE AND LOUISA. StCMtd EdiUm, 

Cr,B90, 6ff. 
PETER. A PARASITE. Cr, 8w. 6r. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

Editi^m, Cr.8M. 6r. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Thinl Ediium. 

Anstnr OP,). Author of *Vioe VenC* A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. lUustxated 
by Bbknabo Pabtbidgb. Third Edition, 
Cr. 8tw. xi* 6d» 

Bacot(Ricbiird). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

^TUrd Edition, Cr.Mvo. 6t. 

THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
8w 6r. 

TEMPTATION. FomdhSdUiom. Cr.Soo, 
fir. 



CASTING OF NETS. Ttn^Editim. Cr, 

%oo. €o, 
DONNA DIANA. A Norn EdiHom, Cr, 

LOVE'S PROXY. AIUkwEditiom. Cr,9go. 

fir. 
Barlii«.4ie«U(8.). ARMINELL. F^ 

Edition, Cr, Sml fir. 
URITH. FM Edition, Cr.9oo. 60. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Soamth 

Edition. Cr, 8ml firw 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fonrth E^Hrnu 

Cr. 8m. fir. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition, Cr. 8e«. fir. 



t1 



THB QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/ih . 

Cr. Sew. fir. 

ACQUETTA. Third Edition, Cr.^oo. fir. 

.CITTY ALONE. Fmh Edition, Cr,9m, fie 

N0£ML lUuatzmted. FourthEdUion. Cr. 

Svo. firs. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. lUustrated. 

fimh Edition, Cr.Soo, fir. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 8bv. 6$, 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICRS. Third 

Edition, Cr. Sew. fir. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER* Ittasttpted. 

Steond Edition, Cr^ 8kw. 6fe 



Fiction 
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BLADYS OF THE STSWPONBY. lUns- 

tnted. Second Editicn. Cr, 8cv. 6r. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr, 800. 6s, 
WINEFRED. lUuMiated. StcondEdiUoH, 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr.8w.6r. 
MISS QUILLET. lUustxated. Cr, 8m. 6f. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr.Zvo. 6t, 
IN DEWISLAND. S§comd Editwt. Cr, 

8fw. 6f. 
LITTLE TU'PENMY. ANgwEdition. 6d, 

See also Shilling Novell. 
Bamctt (Bdlth A.). A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. Second Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s, 
Barr(J«BiM>. LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Bmrr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition, Cr,Zvo, 6s, 
THE STRONG ARM. Second EdUson, 

Cr, Sctf. 60, 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition, 

Cr,2ivo, 6s, 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fourth 

Edition, Cr, 8cv. 6r. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition, 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustnted. Third Edition, Cr, 8ew. 6s, 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 
BMTbto (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OFSIRJOHN SPARROW. Cr. 8e». 6s, 
Bolloc(Hlliiiro>. EMMANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT. With 36 lUustntions by 

G. K. CHiSTBrroN. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Boiuoa(B« P.) DODO. Ei/Uemth Edition, 

Cr. 8cvb 6s, 
See also Shillbg Novels. 
THE CAPSINA. Second Edit, Cr,Bvo. 6s, 
BoBson (Mornret). SUBJ£(Xr TO 

VANITY. Cr,8vo. 3s, 6d, 
Bretborton (Ridph). THE MILL. Cr. 

ir>o, 6s, 
Burton (j. Blonndolle). THE FATE 

OF VALSEC. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
See also ShsUing Novels. 
Capes (Bomard), Author of 'The Lake of 

Wine.^ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 

FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE. Third 

Edition, Cr,Bvok 6e, 
A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed, Cr,%oo. 6s, 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition, 

Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition, 

Cr. 8r0. 6s. 
THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Second Edition, Cr, 9oo, 6s, 
Charlton (RandaU). MAVE. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8tw. 6s. 
ChetneyO^eathorby). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition. Cr, 9vo, 6s, 
See also Shillang Novels. 
Carolll (Mario). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. TwonirSooenthEdiHom, Cr. 

Boo. 6s. 



VENDETTA. Twenfy-^Pi/ihE4aiion. Cr. 
THELMA. Thiriy^oocnik Edition. Cr.Zvo. 

ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Seventeenth Edition, Cr,9ro, 6s, 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fourteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8cw. 6s, 
WORMWOOD. FifteenthEd, Cr,Zvo. 6s, 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-second 

Edition. Cr. Boo, 6s, 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fi/ty-socond 

Edition, Cr. 8cv. 6s, 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Teuth 

Edition, Cr. 8tw. 6s, 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY, isoth Thousand. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s, 
GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. Eleventh Edition, Cr,Zvo. 6s 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 

tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
BOY: a Sketch. Ninth Edition. Cr,Boo. 6s, 
CAMEOS Twelfth Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s, 
Cotes (Mrs. Bvorard). See Sara Jeanneite 

Duncan. 
CottereU rConstanoe). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 

Editiott. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 

THEORUDDY. CrBvo. 6s. 
Crockett (S. R.). Author of < The Raiders,' 

etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr. 8cv. 6s, 
JOKASS A, Second Edition, Cr.Boo, 6s, 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Thv^ 

Edition, Cr,BDO. 6s. 
PE(K;Y of THE BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
ANGEL. FouHh Edition, Cr,Bvo. 6s, 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

Crosbie^ilary). DISCIPLES. Second Ed, 

Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
Dawson (A. J> DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. Bvo, y. 6d, 
Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
Doyle (A. ConanX Author of *Sherk>ck 

Holmes,' 'The White OMupany,' etc 

ROUND THE RED LAMPT Tenth 

Edition, Cr, Boo, 6s, 
Duncan (Sara Jeannotte) (Mrs. Bverard 

(>>tes). THOSE DETlIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, See also Shilling Novels. 
PlndUrter(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 

Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
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FlBilrttr Oitonr)- A NARROW way. 

TkirdBdiHmi, Cr.%90^ 6c 
THK ROSK OF JOY. Tkird tUUHmu 

Cr.ho: 6ff. 
A BLIND BIRD'S NSST. IK^th 8 Ulna. 

tzatMOi. Stc^mdRdiHm, Cr. Bmw 6*. 
Swatoo Sbilliog Novdt. 
ntspirtrlck (K.) THE WSANS AT 

ROWALLAK. lUoitntad. S§cmdRdi' 

tism Cr.tm, 6f. 
Pnnds (M. B.). STEPPING WEST. 

WARD. SM^tut Editi^m, Cr.Bo^ 61. 
Praacr (Mrs. HnrhX Amborof' The Stolen 

Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Cr. 81W. 69, 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Ediiwm, CrvumBo^ 6t, 
PnllM'-JIUItbuid (Blla), Author of * The 

DaTBookofBetUaHankKieb' BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. SM0mdSdiimiu Cr,ho^ 6$, 



(BlMiMirX Anthor of * The Biocrmphy 

of a Prmarie Girl' THE PLOW-WOMiUi. 

Cr.%v0, 6r. 
Qmmrd (DoraCbw). Author of < ladT Bebr.* 
HOLY MATRIMONY. S^emd idiHtm, 

Cr, 8cv. 6f . 
MADE OF MONEY. CV. 8m. 6t. 
THE BRIDGE OP LIFE. Cr. 8m. 6b, 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

SdlUm. Cr. 8mk 6s, 
See also Shillinf Novdi. 

OlaalBt (QeorMX Author of 'Demos* 'In 

the Year of TuUlee,' etc THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. ^«Mi«^^^ Cr. 8m. 6«. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr, 8m. 6r. 
OMc (Charlas). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Iliustraled. Cr. 8m. y.td, 
lUualKon (MA Author of 'Cut Laurels.' 

THE FIRST CLAIM. Sm^mdBdiiiam, 

Cr.8M. 6t, 
HarnidMi (Beirtrio»). IN VARYING 

MOODS. I'9MrUmihEditum, Cr,b90, 6b, 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Tw€(fih Editi0%, Cr, 

8tv. &r. 
THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fourth 

Bditiotu Cr. 8m. 6b, 
Harr«d{P.)(PnuicM Forbes RobortsonX 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE/K 

8f»i 6b, 
HerbMtsoa (Affiles Q.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr. 8m. 6f. 
HIclMOS (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Stamd Edition, 

Cr. 8m. 6b, 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

EditiBn, Cr, 8m. 6r. 
FELIX. PtTth EdiHoH, Cr.Bwf, 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 

EdiHom. Cr. 8m. 6s, 
BYEWAYS. Cr. 8e«. 6b, 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. F^fUmth 

Ediiiom. Cr. 8e«. 6c 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr, 8m. 6r. 



THE CAIX OF THE BLOOD. 

EdUiom, Cr, 8m. 6b, 
H«pe (AfltlMOiy). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. T*mUs BditimB, Cr. 8Ml 6c. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. SisOs Ediiims, 

Cr.U^ 6b, 
A MAN OF MARK. P^ftkEd, Cr. 8m^ 6r. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 

TONIO. SiMikEditim, Cr.^wa, 6c 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millak. 

SiMtk EdUitm, Cr, 8mi 6c 
SIMON DALE. Uluatiated. Stwmfh EdiHom, 

Cr,9p». 6c 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fcmrih E^Btim. 

Cr. 8e«i 6c 

?UISANTE. Fourth EbRHobs, Cr.Buo. 6s, 
HE DOLLY DIAL<X;UE& Cr. 8m. «c 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC IDus^ 

crated. Fmrik Editim, Cr, two, 6r. 
HepetaralyniX Author <^ * A Caidnal and 

hb Consdenoe,' etc, etc THE LADY 

or LYTETSBCMdEMHom, Cr.BnK 6c 
Hoiuauui (Cleneace). THE LIFE OF 

SIRAGLOVALEDEGALI& Cr. 8m. 6c 
Hyne (C. J. CotcUffo), Author of <C 

Kettk' MR. HORROCKS, PUB 

Fomrth Editim. Cr,%v0, 6c 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

lUustratwL Third Ediiim, Cr,9ma. 6b, 
Jacobs <W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Tmmiy^imih EdiHom, Cr. 8Ml y,6d. 
SEAURCHIN& FomrtomihEdiiimB,, Cr, 

•mi 3#. 6d, 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. lUustiatad. 

Stumth EdiUm, Cr,9ua, ^6d, 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Sixth 

Editiom. Cr. 8m. yu6d, 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOINa EighihEdi' 

iiom Cr, %oo, jr. 6d, 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Softmih 

Edition, Cr, 8ev. 3/. 6d, 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Stutnih Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo, %B, 6d, 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Dlnstrated. 

Seventh Edition, Cr, Bvo* 3*. 6d. 
Jaaes (Heorr). THE SOFT SIDE. Seemsd 

Edition, Cr, UfO, 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr, Bvo, 6c 
THE AMBASSADORS. Seeond Edition, 

Cr.^00. 6c 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Ediiion. 

Cr. 8m. 6r. 
Kesys (H. A. MItehellX HE THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME, Cr, 

Buo, 6b. 
Kester (VsnirlMii). THE FORTUNES 

OF THE LANDRAYS Cr, 8m. 6c 
Lawless (Hon. Badly). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND Cr, 8m. 6c 
See also Shilling Novels. 
LeQoeaxfW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. Third Editiom, Cr, 

the' CLOSED BOOK. Third BdiUm, 
Cm 800. 6* 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

IIltMtrated. Third Editim^ Cr,9o0. €s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Edition. 

Cr,9mK 6g, 
Uvett-YMto (S.). ORRAIN. Stcami 

EdiiUm, Cr.9tw, 6$. 
London (Jock), Author of *The CkU of the 

WUd,» 'The Sea Wolf,' etc WHITE 

FANG. Fourth Editum. Cr.^o. 6s, 
LocaoCB. V.X LISTENER'S LURE: An 

Oblique Narration. Crvwn Btw, Fourth 

EdinoHm Cr* Bmt. ^. 
Ljrall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST. ^pMd Thousand. Cr, Bvo. 

^s.6d 
MXorthy (Jnstla H.). Author of * If I were 

King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE lUustiated. Third Edition. Cr, 

8«0. fix. 
THE DRYAD. Stcond Edition, Cr.9vo. 6x. 
Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 

Soeond Edition, Cr. Boo, 6s, 
A HUMAN TRINITY. Sscond Edition. 

Cr, 9vo, 6s, 
Macnaa(litan(S.> THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. FourthEdition, 

Cr. Btw, 6s, 
MalottLncao). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 

WIFE. FourthEdition, Cr.hoo, 6s, 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Nno 

Edition. Cr,9vo, 6s, 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifitmth Edition. 

Cr. 8cw. 6r. 
THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Edition, Cr, 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 

tion, Cr, 8cw. 6t. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

C^ALMADY. Soventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Mann (Mrs. M. B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

So€ond Edition. Cr, Boo. 6s, 
A LOST ESTATE. A Ntm Edition. 

Cr, Boo. 6s, 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition, 

Cr, Boo, 6s. 
THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition, 

Cr. Boo, 6s, 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr.Boo, 6s, 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr,B»o, 6s, 
A WINTER'S TALE. A Now Edition. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition, Cr. Boo. 6s, 
ROSS AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed, Cr, 

Boo. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition, Cr. Boo, 6s, 
MaiTlott (Charles), Author of 'The 

Column.' GENEVRA. Second Edition, 

Cr, Boo, 6s. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. Second Edition, Cr,Boo. 6e. 
THE MARQXnS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s. 



A DUEL. CrBt».6t.^ ^^^^ ^_. 
IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third 

Edition. Cr.Boo, 6s. 
Sec also Shilling Novels. 
Mason (A. B. W.> Author of 'The Four 

Feathers,' etc. CLEMENTINA. lUus- 
tiated. Second Edition, Cr.Boo, 6f. 
Mathors (Holon). Author of '(^mm' ^' 

the Rye,' HONEY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Boo. 6s, 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr, Boo, 

6s. 
THE FERRYMAN. Second EtStion. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s. ^ » ^ 

TALLY-HO I FourthEdition, Cr,Boo, 6s, 
MazwoU (W. B.), Author of/TheRajgpwi 

Messenger.' VIVIEN. Eighth Edition. 

Cr, Boo, 6s. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition. Cr, Boo. 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr.Bvo. 6f. ^^. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seoenth Edi- 
tion. Cr.Boo. 6s. , ^ . 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Fourth 

Edition. Cr, Brw, 6e. 
ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
Moade(L.T.). DRIFT, Second Editttn. 

Cr. Boo, 6s, 
RESURGAM. Cr.^oo. 6c. 
VICTORY. Cr, Boo. 6s, 

See also Book* for Bopsnd Girls. 
Melton (R.). CESAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition, Cr.Boo, 6s. 

Meredith (BlUsV HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr.Bioo, 6s. ^ ^^^ _. ^ 
Miller (BstherV LIVING LIES. Third 

Edition. Cr.Boo, 6s. ^ ^ ^^^^, 

•Miss MoUy' (The Author^oOt THI. 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. BxfO. 6s. 
Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THK 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edttum. 

Cr, BzfO, %s. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr.Boo, 6s, . „ .. . 
THE RED DERELICn:. Second Edstum. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Montresor (P. P.X Author of 'Into the 

HigS^ and Hidses.' THE AUEN. 

Tiurd Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s, ^ _ 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seoenth Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s, 
ACHILDOFTHE JAGO. Fifth Edition, 

Cr, Boo, 6s, . . 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edttton, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr.Boo, 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Boo, 6s. 
NesUt (B.). (Mrs. £. BlandX THE RED 

HOUSE Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
NorrU(W.E.). HARRY AND URSULA. 

Second Edition. Cr, Boo. 6s, 
OlUvast (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Ninth 

Edition. Cr.Boo. ^. 
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I (B. pmbm). master or 

FmnrthEdiHm, Cr.9^, 6r. 
(J«haX Antbor of *BMbe of 

Gnnd Brno.' A WSAVER OP WEB& 

Stemid Editimu Cr.Zm, 6f. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fi/Uk 

Bditi^m, Cr. 8m. 6f . 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With » Frontispiece 

In pbotoSTrnviire 1>y Harold CorriNC. 

Ftmrtk Editimu Cr* 8m. 6/. 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 

br Hasold CorriNG. Tl^rd EdttUm, 

Cr.%D^ 6». 
PBia(Bany). LINDLEY KAYS. Tkird 

Bditwm. Cr. 8m. fa, 
Pukmr {Qiltert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition, Cr,%P0, 6s, 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth EdiiUn, Cr,^oo, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third EdiHm, Cr,bo^ 6t. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. lUoa- 

trmted. Ninth Edition, Cr, 8m. 6f. 
WHEN YALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 

The Story of a Lo«t Napoleon. Sixth 

Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Lett AdTentures of * Pretty Pierre.' 

Third Edition^ Cr, 8Mb 6fw 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. IHns- 

trated. Ftftumih Edition, Cr, 9oo, 6r. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kinsdona. Illostrated. 

Fi/ih Edition. Cr.%00, 6s, 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Stcond Edition, Cr, %po, 31. 6d, 
PMilMrtMi (Mu> THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. lUustxmted. Third 

Edition, Cr, 8m. 6s, 
I CROWN THEE KING. Whh inostnu 

tions by Fruk Dadd and A. Foneitier. 

Cr,9xw, 6c 
PhfflpotU (BdM). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition, Cr, 8m. 6s, 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 

Hon, Cr, 8m. 6s, 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Fhxitiapiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s, 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Soeond 

Edition, Cr, 8Mb 6t. 
THE RIVER. Third Edition, Cr, 8Mb 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fomrth 

Edition, Cr, %vo, 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edison, 

Cr, Boo. 6s, 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

8m. 6s, 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. __ 

PickthaU (Marmiidiilw). SATd THE 

FISHERMAN. Sixth Ediiion. Cr.^oo. 

6s, 
BRENDLS. Stcond EdUiou. Cr,%vo. 6s, 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 

Htm, Cr. 8m. 6f . 



'Q/ Atthorof 'Dead Man's Rodb' THS 

WHITE WOLF. Socomd EdsOom. O. 

too, 6s, 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth EdUimu 

Cr.Ufo, 6s, 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr.8M. 6s, 
RmrMB (Maud Stcpoqr), Author of «A 

Lady or the Regency.' 'The Laboorer'a 

Comedy,' etc. THE ENCHANTED 

GARDEN. Cr. 8m. 6t, 
Rhjrs (QraceV THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr.9mo. 6c 
RIdff* (W. P)0tt)b LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
ERa Second Ediiion. Cr.%00, 6s. 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second EdUiom. 

Cr. 8m. xs, 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A Norn EsSOom. 

Cr, 8m. u . 6d, 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. lUostrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s, 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. 8ml 

V'6d. 
THE WICKHAMSES. Foura Editiom. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
RobMla (C. O. D.). THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 8ml xs. 6d. 
Rnuaa (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART, lUnstiated. Fifth 

Edition, Cr, Bus, 6s, 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. IDnstnted. 

Soeond Edition, Cr.6oo. 6s, 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr, 8m. 6t. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

SOTfwmt (AdOliie). BARBARA'S 

MONEY. Cr. 8ml 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 

JSdition. Cr, 8m. 6s, 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr. 8m. fir. 
See also Shilling Nords. 
ShaaiMMi. (W.P. THE MESS DECK. 

Cr. 8m. y, 6d. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
8h6ll«y<BertbaX ENDERBY. ThsMBd, 

Cr, 8ml 6f . 
SMcwkk (Mn. AlfradX Author of <Cyn. 

thia's Way.' THE KINSMAN. With 8 

Illustrations by C E. Baoac Third Ed. 

Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
80BiilcliMa(AIbertV DEEP^EAVAGA. 

BONDS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Sonbory (Qeorse). THE HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE. Cr. 8m. 3s. 6d. 
Urquliart (M.). A TRAGEDY IN COM> 

MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WaliMiiiaa(PaiiI). THE SONG OF THE 

FOREST. Cr.8M. 6c 

See also ShOltag Novels. 
Waits (B. C.). THE ANCIENT LAND. 

MARK: A Kentucky Roouuioe. Cr. 8Wk 

6fc 
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WatMB 01. B. MarrloCa ALARUMS 
AND IQCCURSIONS. Cr. 8n». 6t. 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. TAird Eaiiim^ 
Cr, 800. 6c 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 IIlos- 
trations by Frank Cbaig. Third Ediiwn, 

THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispieoe. 

Third Edition, Cr, 8tv. ts, 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 

Third Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
WeUs (H. a.). THE SEA LADY. Cr, 

Bvo, 6s. 
W«yiiiat»(Staiil<y)t Authorof* A Gentleman 

of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

With Illustrations by R. C Woodvillb. 

TtLsniieth Edition. Cr.9po. 6s, 
White (Stswwt BA Authorof ' The Biased 

TraiL* CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 

Romance of the Free TndL SteondEdiHon. 

Cr. 80P. 61; 
White (Per^). THE SYSTEM. Third 

Edition. Cr, 8cw. 6s. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Stcond Edition. 

Cr. Svo, 6s. 
WilUme (Mflftery). THE BAR. Cr. 

Bfw, 6t. 



CMff. C. N.)» Anther of <The 

Barnstormers.' THE ADVENTURE 

OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Stcond EdU 

iion. Cr, %oo. 6s, 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. 8e». 6s. 
THE SEA COULD TELU Ssetnd Edition. 

Cr, boo. 6s. 
THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition. Cr.Boo. 6s, 
PAPA. Cr. 8flw. 6s. 
WilUaiiMeii (C. N. and A. M.). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Being the 

Romance of a Motor Car. lUnatxated. 

Sixtsenih Edition. Cr,Boo. 6s. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

16 Illustrations. EirhthEdit. Cr.boo. 6s. 
THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 

ERRAND IN SPAIN. Fourth Edition. 

Illustrated. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. Boo. 6s. 
THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Third Ed. 

WyUarde (DolQ, Author of < Uriah the 
Hittite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER (Nous AntresX Fourth 
Edition, Cr,B90, 6t. 



Kethiiaii's Shilling NotoIb 

Cr. 8zv. CUtA, is. net. 
Anther ef 'MlM Molly** THE GREAT 

RECONCILER. 
Balfonr (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 



Bariag-aoiiidCSA MRS. CURGENVEM 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Barlow (Jane), Author of *Iridi IdyUs.' 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST. 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Rel>ert). THE VICTORS. 
Bifftrkm(aeo!-ge). THIRTEEN EVEN- 

Benseo (B. P.), Author of 'Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA. 
Bowles (Q. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. 
Brooke (Emilia). THE POET'S CHILD. 
Bollock (Shan P.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 

THE RED LEAGUERS. ^^^ ^, ^^„ 
Barton (J. Blomidelle). THE CLASH 

OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED^ 
FORTUNE 'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



AT A WINTER'S 



GapM^CBemam). 

Chesney (Woatherby). THE BAPTIST 

RINa 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
aiffordCMrs. W. IL). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
Cobb, Thomas. A CHANGE OF FACE. 
Colllnrwood (Harr^ THE DOCTOR 

OFTHE •JULIETV 
Comford (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER. 

SITY. 
CottereU (Conatance), THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. 
Crane (Ste|»hen). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny <C. B«). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
DIckinMn (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
DIckMMi (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Duncan (Sam J.). THE P(X)L IN THE 

DESERT. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. lUos- 

trated. 
Bmbree(C.P.). A HEART OF FLAME. 

lUustiated. 
Penn (Q. Manvflle). AN ELBCrRIC 

SPARK. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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ANGXL. 

JOHANNA 

bnite^j^Mtarl). THB VISION OF 

Dyto (A Cnmb). round THB RED 

Dnoui (Smrm jMUUMtto). A VOYAGE 

or CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
Bitot (OMTse). THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS. 
PlndlstM' iJaam HA THE GREEN 

GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
a«Uoa(TMn). RICKERBY*S FOLLY. 
QmaMa(Mn.\, CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Oerwd (Doratken). HOLY MATRI- 

MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADEOFMONEY. 
OlMlat <a«orf«). THE TOWN TRAVEL- 

LER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 
Qlanvllto (BrsMt). THE INCA*S 

TREASURE. 
THB KLOOF BRIDE. 
aM«<CkarlMX BUNTBR'S CRUISE. 
Ortam (TiM Bnftbmn). GRIMM'S 

FAIRYTALES. Illastnted. 
Hms (AsChooy). A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OP AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
Hornwyr (B. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 

NOTALES. 
IngraluuB <J. H.). THB THRONE OF 

DAVID. 
LeOMUxCWA THB HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Lev«tt-YMto<8. K.). THB TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
UfltOB (B. L71U1X. THB TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSlkUA DAVIDSON. 
Ijndl(Bdiia). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
Mklet (Lucas). THB CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
MaoB (Mrs. M. B.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THB CEDAR STAR. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 
Marcliiiiofit (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEVS SECRET. 
A MOMENTS ERROR. 
Marryat (CmtalB). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
Marsh (RIcluwd). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 



JMmm(AB.W.). CLEMENTINA 
Mathers (HelMiX HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRlFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 
M«ad«(Mrs.L.T.). DRIFT. 
' flUtford (BsTtnaia- THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 

(P. P.y. THE ALIEN. 
liar). THE GAY DECEIVERS. 



THE HOLE IN 



MooreCArthor). 

Morrison (Arthar). 

THE WALL. 
NesMtrB.). THE RED HOUSE. 
NorrU(W. B.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
BCATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
OUpliaBt(Mrs.> THE LADY*S WALK. 
SIR ROBERrS FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
~ Bohala (B. PhflBps). MASTER OF 

iaHbartX THE POMP OF THE 

LAVlLETTEiSw 
WHEN VALMONDCAMETO PONTIAC. 
THB TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
PiHBbortoa (MaiO. THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Phmpotts (Bdsa). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHIISrEN of the MIST. 
*Q.» THE WHITE WOLF. 
l»l|ra(W. Fatt). A SON OFTHB STATE. 
LOST PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 
RnssoU (W. Clark). A MARRIAGE AT 

ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sorfaaat (AdoHno). THB MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
Sartaaa (R. 8.^ HANDLEY CROSS. 

niottnued. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

lUastrated. 
ASK MAMMA lUostiBtod* 
Valentino (M^fM- B. 8.). VELDT AND 

LAAGER. 
Walford (Mrs. L. B,\ MR. SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (Oonoral Law). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 
WatsonfH. B. Marrtot). THE ADVEN- 

TURERS. 
Woekes(A.BA PRISONERS OF WAR. 
W^lls(H.O.). THE STOLEN BACILLUS. 
Wblte (Per^). A PASSIONATE 

PILGRIM. 
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